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OUR AMERICAN “IDEALS” 


Frankiyn B. Snyper 
Northwestern University 


Aut readers of the Review will remember the dramatic dia- 
logue in which Saint Paul once proudly asserted his Roman citizen- 
ship: “And when they had tied him up with the thongs, Paul 
said unto the centurion that stood by, ‘Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?’ And when 
the centurion heard it, he went to the chief captain and told him, 
saying, ‘What art thou about to do? for this man is a Roman.’ 
And the chief captain came and said unto him, ‘Tell me, art thou 
a Roman?’ And he said, ‘Yea.’ And the chief captain answered, 
‘With a great.sum obtained I this citizenship.’ And Paul said, 
‘But I am a Roman born.’” 

Thus the chronicle, brilliantly illustrative of one side of Paul’s 
humanity, and at the same time full of significance for to-day. 
It needs only the simplest of mental emendations to modernize this 
record of olden times, and to shift the scene from Jerusalem to 
New York: 

“At a great price,” says the eager-eyed immigrant from Po- 
land or Italy, “at a great price purchased I this citizenship. 
Friends, family, Fatherland: on all these I turned my back, in 
the hope that at some time in the future I might call myself an 
American citizen.” And we reply—while the blood runs a little 
faster in our veins—“But we are Americans born.” 

It is a good thing, this thrill of patriotic fervor of which most 
men are at times so keenly aware. It is a good thing to rejoice in 
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one’s citizenship. The land is the richer because millions of men 
and women are like Saint Paul, proud to write themselves down 
as “Americans born.” Yet even while we make these assertions, 
the insistent queries present themselves: What does it mean to 
be an American—not in a legal, but in a spiritual sense? What 
does it mean to be “one hundred per cent American,” not in the 
sense in which some blatant patrioteers have used the phrase during 
the last few years, but in the sense of expressing in one’s life the 
best of America’s ideals? What are these American ideals? Are 
there any such things at all ? 

Five years ago these questions could have been answered more 
easily than to-day. When the German military power was still 
unbroken, when America, a tardy entrant into the lists, was bend- 
ing all her efforts to reach the field before the cause should be lost, 
an undefined but none the less potent idealism played an important 
part in shaping our national program. We knew little of the ulti- 
mate causes of the war; we knew still less, perhaps, of the maze of 
European politics into which the war inevitably drew us. We were 
childlike in our simplicity, and after the victory our more 
sophisticated associates showed their superiority in the réles of 
diplomats and negotiators. But, like children, we saw the large 
values in the picture, the simple colors: we realized that the Euro- 
pean nations most akin to us in spirit were in a desperately bad 
way; we accepted the challenge flung by Germany—took the 
“dare,” as a boy takes it—and we went to work, unselfishly, and 
ultimately successfully, to see to it that American ideals of right 
and decency prevailed over German. Yes, during the twenty 
months following April, 1917, American idealism was a real, an 
understandable thing, despite the foolish negations of George 
Harvey. 

Then, as every one knows, came a period in which perhaps too 
extravagant hopes gave place to doubts, and the doubts gradually 
deepened into a somewhat Byronic disillusionment. The world, 
it turned out, had not been remade after all; selfishness and greed 
had not been obliterated, nor did they seem likely to be. Super- 
ficially, Europe was far less happy in 1919 than it had been in 
1913, and the United States was badly shaken. We were hard up 
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financially, and, worse than that, we were mentally disquieted: it 
began to look as though we had been gulled. 

Here was the opportunity for the “I told you so’s” and the 
critics of things in general. Like frogs in a swamp they croaked 
their chorus, pointing out the blunders of statesmen or generals, 
insisting that the war had been a failure because, forsooth, all the 
resulting problems had not been solved during the first year of 
peace ; denouncing all national enthusiasms as so much dangerous 
nonsense; doing their best to make us feel that the world was in 
a hopeless mess, and the United States a miscellaneous aggregation 
of unintelligent hypocrites ; and above all ridiculing the “idealism” 
which had been productive of such petty results. 

Perhaps it is salutary for us who as a nation have been none 
too reticent about proclaiming our virtues to be forced to listen to 
such Devil’s advocates. Their remarks make good antidotes for 
any vestiges of spread-eagle “patriotism” which the war may have 
brought out. Certainly it is beneficial for a care-free, self-confident 
American to be told that he is a humbug and a failure. The criti- 
cism may be partly unjustified, but at least it makes him think— 
not a bad thing for any man. 

Quite certainly there is justification for much of the criticism 
to which we have been treated during the last few years. The 
clever persons who inquired into Civilization in the United 
States are correct in many of their statements. We are not very 
successful as artists or musicians; our literature is less significant 
than that of England; vulgarity and sentimentalism and material- 
ism are to be seen on the streets of New York or Chicago. Without 
asking these gentlemen whether such shortcomings as they delight 
to discover in America are not after all world-wide, we may thank 


them for their criticism, learn what we can from it, and suggest 
that if they have the interests of America really at heart they will 
do more than carp at her blunders. 


But there is one type of critic to-day whom one finds it hard 
to thank for anything. He is the man who delights in ridiculing 
not our art or our literature, but our very loyalty to America itself. 
He is the intellectual who sneers at things his less clever neighbors 
respect. He is the critic who, without Mr. Wells’ information or 
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saving British common sense, has seized upon the destructive side 
of Mr. Wells’ gospel of internationalism. He is the man who ridi- 
cules our love of the flag without having the glorious temerity to 
suggest a pattern for a better one. He is the man, born with no 
sense of loyalty to a place or a country, who despises us old-fash- 
ioned lovers of our native soil, and laughs when we say that loyalty, 
even unintelligent loyalty, is still a virtue. 

I say it is hard to thank this critic for anything, and yet it is 
just this destructive individual who forces us to think most in- 
sistently about a fundamental problem of our national life. We 
believe that this America of ours has accomplished something worth 
while during its three centuries of existence; we have faith in it 
to-day, and hope confidently for its future. The internationalist 
would have us haul down the flag, and reorganize things on an 
entirely different basis. We recognize the fact that we have made 
mistakes—some of them tragic in their consequences ; but we cling 
to our faith that somehow or other the American experiment has 
been a good one, and that American ideals of life are worthy of 
being perpetuated. All this the internationalist denies. 

Thus it is that the least worthy of our critics leads us in the 
end back to a consideration of the central problem: the origin, the 
nature, of those ideals which we believe to be a part of our 
national heritage. It is he who asks most insistently, What are 
your American ideals / 

Now obviously the person who attempts a definition of Amer- 
ican ideals from a survey of the life of to-day will have a baffling 
task on his hands. He will find himself bewildered in a maze of 
contradictory theories and practices. Political considerations di- 
vide the country into sharply antagonistic groups, each decrying 
the platforms of the others. Social usages of thirty years ago, the 
conventions of what so genially called itself “polite society,” seem 
most of them to have found their way to the waste basket, and 
nothing has been discovered to take their places. Labor and 
capital are opposing instead of cooperatmg forces. Even the 
churches are unable to agree upon any single creed, but continue 
to stress their denominational differences, and even threaten to 
subdivide the denominations beeause of divergences of opinion. 
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It would be a wise critic who out of this mass of apparently un- 
reconcilable contradictions could separate the few fundamentals 
in which all Americans would concur. 

Yet that there is such a thing as an American attitude toward 
life few of us would deny. That vital American ideals have ex- 
isted in the past, that they are still part of our national heritage, 
as well as formative influences in the deeper life of to-day, we 
believe to be a fact. And if one will turn away from the chaos 
of contemporary life, and look inquiringly at some of the earlier 
epochs of American history, one will find, I believe, that it will be 
possible to get at some not utterly inadequate idea of the faith to 
which the soul of America has adhered. To turn the leaves of 
literature or history is always a pleasant task, and though there 
will be nothing novel or startling in either the material I propose 
to use or the conclusions I hope to reach, I am confident that from 
such a study may come some scraps of not utterly useless ideas. 

To begin with, then, let us set the clock back three centuries, 
to an age when life had not yet become complicated by coal strikes 
and congressional ineptitude and worries about next May’s in- 
crease in rent. In the days of John Endicott all one had to do was 
to press the forest back from the little clearing, to shun fires and 
pestilence, to pray for good crops, to foil the Indians who were 
forever lurking about the edges of the settlement, to banish the 
Quaker, hang the witch, and exorcise the devil, and in general 
to carve a decent civilization out of an inhospitable wilderness. 
That life in this wilderness involved certain perils, no one would 
deny ; but of the more complex perils of the modern world our fore- 
fathers were happily ignorant. Life was not exactly easy in their 
day, but it was relatively simple, and the philosophy of a seven- 
teenth century American in Boston or Salem was in certain ways 
as simple as his existence. He knew what his ideals were, and he 
left the record clear for us to read. 

Turn the pages of William Bradford, John Winthrop, Cotton 
Mather, or Samuel Sewall, if you would find these earliest Amer- 
ican ideals. Brave old pioneers, fighting the battle for civilization 
and for God! There is no shadow of a doubt as to what you be- 
lieved! There was bigotry in that creed, to be sure, but no more 
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appalling than that of many a man of 1922. There was intol- 
erance, a fine, whole-souled intolerance which all opponents of the 
eighteenth amendment say much about, but which we emulated 
very generally when the war brought the nation’s life into jeopardy. 
Before condemning the Puritans on this score one should remem- 
ber that they too were at war—at war with the wilderness, the 
Indian, the Papist, the Quaker, and, most significant of all, at 
war with the devil, in whose existence it was still proper to believe. 
Small wonder that they “enlarged from the boundaries” stubborn 
freethinkers who insisted on wagging their tongues in opposition 
to the will of the founders. We took a leaf from their notebook 
during the war, as many a prisoner in Leavenworth could have 
testified. 

There was, too, a narrowness in the spiritual horizon of old 
New England which all critics of that age have been swift to 
point out. “Shakespeare would have been ill at ease in the May- 
flower,” said Arnold, and the statement is true. There was super- 
stition, too, if that be not the wrong word to apply to such a 
“delusion” as the Salem witchcraft mania. The scientist of to-day 
would probably speak of that tragic affair as a sort of epidemic of 
self-hypnosis ; the Special Court of Oyer and Terminer called it 
witchcraft—and I am inclined to believe that one term clears up 
the mystery as little as the other. The point we sometimes forget 
is that the Puritan did stamp out witchcraft, whatever it was, and 
that since 1693 there has been no recurrence, in this country, of 
that epidemic mental affliction. 

But of course no apologist for the Puritan would deny that 
life in old New England was in many ways unlovely. It is an 
obvious fact, however, that the defects of the Puritan character 
were defects which it was inevitable the people should outgrow, 
while the virtues of the Puritan were of the sort that endure. 
What were they, these virtues, the American ideals of 1650? 
They took visible form in four buildings characteristic of seven- 
teenth century America: the schoolhouse, the jail, the town hall, 
and the church: symbols of the Puritan faith in education, in law 
and order, in self-government, and in Almighty God. 

The public school : we of to-day accept it as a matter of course. 
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But in 1636, when Harvard College was founded, or in 1647, when 
the system of public schools was established in Massachusetts, 
there was no such tradition as ours. The old ordinance is quaint 


enough to warrant quotation: 


Yt being one Chiefe Project of ye ould deluder Sathan to keepe men 
from ye Knowledge of ye Scriptures, as in formr Times keeping ym in 
an unknown Tongue and yt Learning might not bee buried in ye Grayves 
of or Forefathrs in Church and Colonies; ye Lord assisting or Endeavors: — 

Yt is therefore Ordered by this Courte and ye Authoritie thereof:— 
That every Township within ye jurisdiction of this Colonie, after ye Lord 
hath increased ym to the number of fifty Householders, shall then forth- 
with appoint one within their towne to teach all such Children as shall 
resort to him, to Write and Reade;— 

And yt is further Ordered: That in every Countie Towne there 
shall be set up and kept a Gramer Schoole for ye use of ye Countie, ye 
Master thereof beeing able to instruct Youths soe farr as they may be 
fitted for ye Universitie. 


Thus the Puritan early gave expression to his faith in educa- 
tion, realizing that if the state were to endure it must be founded 
upon an intelligent citizenship. 

But even before the schoolhouse had come the jail—symbol 
of the Puritan’s devotion to law and order. High on the hill be 
hind Boston stood the sinister shape of the gallows, an eloquent 
warning to evil doers, throwing its shadow over all the colony. It 
is to the eternal credit of those Englishmen who founded what 
was to become our American nation that this seventeenth century 
ideal of respect for the law became the very bone and sinew of 
their civilization. Respect for the law: this it was that had wrecked 
Charles the First’s fortunes; it became one of the corner stones of 
old New England ; it was the essence of Lincoln’s political philos- 
ophy; it is still part of our American ideal, albeit somewhat for- 
gotten in these latter days. 

Third, the Puritan believed in self-government; he had an 
instinct for self-government; and he built the town hall—the real 
cradle of American liberty. Once more, it was English faith 
that dared this great adventure ; they were Englishmen who signed 
the Mayflower Compact. And the glorious experiment begun in 
that crowded cabin was destined in time to become the government 
of Washington and Hamilton, of Webster and Lincoln. 
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Finally, or perhaps one should have said first of all, the 
American of 1650 believed in a divine Creator of the universe, in 
whose hands were the destinies of nations as of individuals. The 
old Puritan meeting house—bare, unheated, unadorned—was at 
once the physical and spiritual center of the community. To-day, 
wherever on the New England hills the white spires of the churches 
lift themselves through the maple leaves, or wherever on the 
prairies the tewers and belfries point the eye of the beholder toward 
heaven, there this element of the old Puritan faith still lives. 

These, then, if I read the record aright, were the American 
ideals of 1650: a belief in education, in law and order, in self- 
government, and in God. It has still to be proved that any one of 
them has become obsolete. 

Turn the leaves of the calendar a hundred years. The Puri- 
tan is still the dominant personage in American life, though some- 
what mellowed and broadened by the passing of time and the 
necessity of solving new problems. The fact that by 1750 life in 
America had become distinctly more complex than it had been a 
hundred years before, makes it difficult to select any person, or 
any group, who can represent the new spirit as adequately as the 
old “Puritan priests” embodied the earlier ideals. But if one 
should say that Benjamin Franklin typified the new ideal some 
what as Cotton Mather did the old, one would not be far wrong. 
Certain it is that his work as scientist—or “philosopher,” as 
his contemporaries called him—and man of letters makes it rela- 
tively easy for us to interpret him, and to estimate in some sense 
his contribution to the nation. 

The average person to-day thinks of Franklin as an amiable 
old gentleman who flew kites when he might have been doing some- 
thing more useful, got his picture printed on one-cent postal cards, 
and wrote uncomfortable maxims about getting up early in the 
morning and wearing one’s old clothes. 

As a matter of fact Franklin was a busy, practical, successful, 
honest man of affairs, a shrewd judge of men and events, a keen 
observer, and a lifelong experimenter in the realm of natural 
philosophy. His business sagacity was of the broad gauge sort 


that made it possible for him to develop into an administrator of 
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great power. “The posts in America are under the management of 
a person of recognized ability,” said the British postmaster general 
when Franklin had been in office only a short time. . Later, as 
colonial emissary in London, and finally as minister to France, he 
showed himself to be a statesman of the first rank. 

Of Franklin’s services in this latter capacity, as of his work 
as a scientist, there is no need to write here. It is of more 
present significance to remember that Franklin widened America’s 
intellectual horizon by popularizing two new ideals, or at least 
two ideals which had not found adequate expression in the older 
colonial philosophy: the ideals of progress and toleration. 

The Puritan was given to looking over his shoulder; Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards were spokesmen for the old order, fighting 
to hold things as they had been, and to prevent the encroachment of 
all destructive modernizing tendencies. Franklin, the “Father 
of all the Yankees,” was a personification of the progressive spirit ; 
he was an intellectual pioneer. As apprentice in the printing 
office, as postmaster general, and as philosophical statesman, he 
was always certain that the future was the land of promise, and 
that it was man’s duty as well as privilege to press on eagerly 

. . . Beyond the sunset, 
And the paths of all the western stars. 


So potent was his influence that by the time of his death he had 
given widespread currency to his gospel, and had added a sig- 
nificant element to the American philosophy. 

And as we have seen, the Puritan was intolerant. Whether 
fighting Indians, persecuting Quakers, or hanging witches, he went 
about his task with a high conviction that he was God’s special 
ambassador on earth, and that whoever disputed him was chal- 
lenging the Almighty. As I once heard a Vermont minister put it, 
“We New Englanders think that because we wear cowhide boots 
God does too, and if ours are number tens, we don’t want his to 
vary more than half a size.” Franklin suggested that toleration 
was a virtue; by precept and example he popularized the new 
theory, and thus a second time he widened and enriched the 
American ideal of life. 

Once more advance the calendar, say to 1845. There were 
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voices speaking to America then whose equals it would be hard to 
find to-day. The figure of Chief Justice Marshall had been missed 
for ten years from the Supreme Court, but the echoes of his words 
still haunted the chamber, where his friend and colleague Joseph 
Story was continuing Marshall’s great work. Not far from the 
Supreme Bench, in the hall of the Senate, sat Henry Clay of 
Kentucky and Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, men whose togas 
hang somewhat loosely upon the shoulders of their successors to- 
day. Hawthorne was gradually becoming known outside his own 
immediate circle. Poe was at the height of his power, and “The 
Raven,” the most notable publication of 1845, though it put but 
ten dollars in his empty pocketbook, marked him at once as the 
first of America’s artists. Margaret Fuller was at the height of 
her unique career; Longfellow was lecturing to undergraduates 
at Harvard, and had just caught the ear of his larger public with 
the Voices of the Night and Ballads and Other Poems. Fenimore 
Cooper was still alive, sending his sturdy tales of American life 
to all places where English could be read or translated, and out 
at Concord was Emerson, definitely recognized as the leader of a 
constantly increasing group of thoughtful Americans. 

To us, separated from that day by three quarters of a century, 
the figures of Webster and Emerson seem perhaps to have been 
least dimmed by the lapse of years; both speak as surely to 1922 
as they did to 1845. Webster asserts once more that ours is one 
nation, depending on a united loyalty, and bids all castes and 
classes sacrifice their own special interests that the people as a 
whole may prosper. And Emerson? Surely there was never a 
time when Emerson’s message of good cheer was more needed than 
in this day of disillusionment. It is worth much to catch sight 
again of his serene face, ever youthful, ever friendly, and to hear 
once more his gospel of self-reliance, of aspiration, and of uncon- 


querable optimism and faith in America. 

But even while Emerson was happily preaching his stimulat- 
ing gospel, the institution of slavery was casting its shadow over 
all the land, and threatening the disruption of the republic. The 
question of the future of the black race had given some concern 
to thoughtful patriots at the time the Constitution was adopted. 
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John Adams, for instance, wished it could have been settled once 
and for all at that time; “it might prevent much future mischief.” 
But other matters were of more immediate concern ; by the first of 
the compromises that were to mark the struggle, the words “slave” 
and “slavery” were carefully omitted from the Constitution, and 
the innocuous cireumlocution, “persons held to service,” was used 
in their stead. “Persons held to service”: Virginia knew what 
it meant, and how the courts would interpret it; it was not, how- 
ever, needlessly offensive to Connecticut. 

For thirty years after the adoption of the Constitution there 
was little occasion to worry about slavery and its effect on the 
nation, But by 1820, when Maine and Missouri applied for ad- 
mission to the Union, the future of the rapidly growing cotton 
industry seemed to demand the perpetuation of slave labor, and the 
long debate began in earnest. Once more the answer was a com- 
promise, a compromise that postponed the day of reckoning, but 
at the same time sowed the wind from which was to spring the in- 
evitable harvest of storm. 

By 1850 the issue was no longer that of slavery: the nation 
itself was threatened. Again the answer was a compromise, spon- 
sored by Clay and Webster. It was here that the drastic fugitive 
slave law—a concession to the South—was born, the law of which 
Lincoln said in 1853, “I concede that the South has a right to a 
fugitive slave law,” but which Emerson denounced as a violation 
of a law higher than the Constitution. “No man can obey that 
law,” said he, “without forfeiting all right to the name of gentle 
man.” In this denunciation of the statute Emerson had the sup- 
port of one of the ablest women who ever wrote a book. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s claim to first place among the writ- 
ers who warred on slavery will hardly be disputed. She was an 
intense, high-strung Connecticut girl, who went to Cincinnati with 
her father, the president of a newly established theological semi- 
nary. ‘There in the West she married, and there too she saw much 
of certain phases of slavery: the escapes and recaptures, the sales 
of slaves on the river boats, the breaking up of slaves’ families. 
When in 1850 a call to Bowdoin College took her husband out of 


the Cincinnati storm center into the quiet of a New England 
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village, she was worn with the care of many children, and with 
the double duties of housekeeper and minister's wife. She might 
well have been pardoned for settling down happily into the peace- 
ful life of Brunswick. But the Beecher blood in her veins was 
fighting blood, and almost before the family “settling” was accom- 
plished she had begun Uncle Tom’s Cabin, her fearless answer to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Of the fundamental veracity of the book, as of its literary 
merits or defects, this is not the place to write. The curious may 
find Mrs. Stowe’s own account in “The Story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and the “Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Suffice it now to 
point out that there is brilliant narrative art between the covers 
of the book, as there is an understanding of the popular taste so 
accurate that it would do credit to the most subtle journalist of 
to-day. There is a penetrative sympathy which probed to the bot- 
tom of the whole matter, and a daring assertion of the truth which 
challenged all compromise with slavery as iniquitous. There is, 
too, a profound and moving tragedy in the book. But more im- 
portant than these is the fact that Mrs. Stowe made Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin more than an attack on Negro slavery—she made it a com- 
pelling plea for the humble and downtrodden of all the world. 
“Life Among the Lowly”: this, the subtitle of the book, gives the 
clue to its deeper significance. No sooner was the book published 
than Mrs. Stowe found herself the champion of lowly millions of 
persons all over the world. Fundamentally, the book was a plea 
for a new and nation-wide democracy. To Mrs. Stowe, as to 
Whittier and Lincoln, the philosophy of life which we call democ- 
racy was more than a pleasant theory, it was a passion, and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin announced this gospel of brotherhood to all the world. 
Whatever may have been America’s practice since that day, the 
American ideal has been broader and richer by virtue of Mrs. 
Stowe’s contribution; yes, far nobler than it had been in the days 
of Franklin or Governor Winthrop. 4 

When one comes still nearer to the present, and seeks some 
clue to the American ideal of to-day, one finds a confusion of 
tongues which makes even an approximation to fair judgment 
more than difficult. During the war, when a definite objective 
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appeared clearly above the horizon, our aim and purpose were as 
definite. Once the need for intense physical activity had passed, 
we began to flounder rather helplessly, eager still to do something, 
but uncertain what to do. 


It was then that the nation was asked to choose between two 
leaders, as different in temperament and method as they were in 
physical appearance. On one side was Mr. Wilson—for Wilson 
was the real leader—summoning America to the great adventure 
of the League of Nations, and announcing a new categorical im- 
perative: America’s obligation of international service. With the 
clear vision of the prophet, and with something of the prophet’s 
intolerance of opposition or compromise, Mr. Wilson preached his 
new gospel, only to find that his countrymen were not yet ready for 
the step he urged them to take. On the other side was Mr. Harding, 
less certain about the course he should pursue, but better equipped, 
temperamentally, for enlisting the support of the average voter. 

For some time after the choice had been made it appeared 
as though the nation had committed itself to a program of ignoble 
selfishness. Certain it is that we lost the position of world leader- 
ship we had occupied during part of Mr. Wilson’s administration. 
Then came the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, with 
the resulting first step toward a genuine decrease of naval estab- 
lishments, and the Four Power Treaty: a smaller “League of 
Nations” than Mr. Wilson’s, but one founded on the same principle 
of international cooperation in the cause of peace. Thus from 
the Washington Conference, despite some obvious disappointments, 
there did develop again the vision of an ideal—the ideal of America 
as the friend and servant of all the nations of the world, as the 
champion of international decency and good order. Once more 
the horizon had been widened, and our philosophy of life cor- 
respondingly ennobled. 


I wonder whether I have made my simple idea at all clear. 
What we call the “American Ideal’’ of to-day is in a sense the ac- 
cumulated result of three centuries of English-speaking life on this 
continent—three centuries of struggle, of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, of glorious accomplishment and tragic mistake, but three 
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centuries, take them by and large, of honest attempt to bring 
order and decency out of the wilderness, and to build here a 
civilization which we need not be ashamed to pass on to our chil- 
dren. The men in whose lives the history of this American 
civilization is best to be read have all been patriots, and love of 
country is the first element in the resulting Americanism. 

“O beautiful, my Country!” sang Lowell, and the voices of 
well-nigh ten generations swell the chorus of his ode. But until we 
have added to this love of country the other elements I heve tried to 
suggest, our patriotism, fervid as it may be, will remain at best 
unintelligent. For there must be more in the Americanism of 
1922 than love for the native land. There is as foundation the 
old Puritan creed, as enduring as granite: a faith in education, 
in law, in self-government, and in God. There is the broader 
conception of progress and toleration in which the eighteenth cen- 
tury found its spiritual enlargement; there is the still nobler ideal 
of Lincoln and Mrs. Stowe, the ideal of a nation-wide democracy, 
embracing all classes and all colors. Finally, as crown and glory 
of the whole, there is the vision of to-day: the vision of America as 
the friend and servant of all the world. 

Of such an heritage are we Americans the heirs. To such a 
high calling of idealism are we committed. Whatever the scoffers 
and critics may say, these are our American ideals. Only the man 
who accepts the obligations as well as the privileges of this in- 
heritance, and is willing to order his conduct in the spirit of this 
accumulated American tradition, only this man is entitled, with 
Saint Paul, to write himself “a Roman born.” 
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MOHAMMEDANISM AS RELATED TO THE PROSPECT 
OF WORLD PEACE 


Henry C. SHELDON 
West Newton, Mass. 


I 


Amona the adherents of Christianity the conviction widely 
obtains to-day that war is a cruel and irrational expedient for the 
settlement of disputes between nations. Within the pale of Chris- 
tian peoples it has come to be accounted by a great multitude a 
foremost task of statesmanship to build up barriers against a 
possible outbreak of war. 

In weighing the prospects of the success of this enlightened 
movement there is a serious occasion to take account of the stand- 
point of Mohammedanism. The inquiry arises, Are the acknowl- 
edged authorities, the antecedents, and the dominant sentiments 
of the vast Mohammedan constituency—about two hundred and 
thirty millions—such as to promise support to the interests of 
world peace? Or, on the contrary, do they involve a certain peril 
to those interests? The object of our study ig to gain grounds for 
a judgment on this important point. 

Since the Koran is credited with infallibility by Mohamme- 
dan orthodoxy, we naturally take account in the first instance of 


the tenor of its teaching. That this gives an emphatic sanction 
to the instrumentality of war, and even yokes that instrumentality 
with religion, cannot fairly be denied. Witness in what stalwart 
terms the Arabian prophet put forth his military mandates. He 
enjoins: 


“Let those fight in God’s way who sell this life of the world for the 
next; and whoso fights in God’s way, then be he killed or be he victorious 
we will give him a mighty hire.”" “O thou prophet, urge on the believers to 
fight. If there be of you twenty patient men, they shall conquer two hundred; 
if there be of you a hundred, they shall conquer a thousand of those 
who misbelieve, because they are a people who did not discern.” “When 
the sacred months are passed away, kill the idolaters wherever ye may 


iKoran, iv, 75 (Palmer's translation). viii, 65. 
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find them, and besiege them, and lie in wait for them in every place of ob- 
servation; but if they repent, and are steadfast in prayer, and give alms, 
then let them go their way.’ “Fight those who believe not in God and in 
the last day, and who forbid not what God and His Apostle have forbid- 
den." “To believe in God and His Apostle, and to fight strenuously in 
God’s cause with your property and your persons, that is better for you 
if ye did but know.” 


Sentences like these amount to a perfectly unequivocal com- 


mendation of the sword as an ally of religion. Idolaters are simply 


put under the ban and ordered, on pain of extermination, to aban- 
don their idolatry. As for Jews and Christians, Mohammed did 
not formally require them to give up their religion, but it was not 
long before he began to deal with them intolerantly. 

He became hard and cruel to the Jews in North Arabia, and from 
Jews and Christians alike in Arabia he demanded submission to his au- 


thority, since it had proved impossible to make them recognize his divine 
mission.‘ 


The death of Mohammed came too soon to give him an op- 
portunity to illustrate to any considerable extent what would have 
been his policy outside of Arabia. He is said to have accommo- 
dated himself to the appetite of the Arabian tribes for plunder, 
and so to have encouraged raids into Syria. According to a 
widely accepted tradition, he showed that he considered himself 
entitled to world mastery by the letters which he wrote to prominent 
rulers, “peremptorily bidding them to embrace the faith and to 
submit to his rule.’”” 

The undeniable facts are, Mohammed used war as a means of 
religious propagandism within the limits of Arabia, and there are 
substantial grounds for believing that he would have been ready, 
in case opportunity had been afforded, to sanction the employment 
of the same means on a world-wide theater. 

Those who succeeded Mohammed in leadership as they com- 
bined a high pitch of worldly ambition with religious zeal, nat- 

*Koran, ix, 5 (Palmer's translation). ‘ix, 29. xi, 11. 

‘Hurgronje, Mohammedanism, pp. 44, 45. 

"E. H. Palmer, The Qur’an, Introduction, p. xl. While some doubt obtains in scholarly cir- 
cles as to the authenticity of these letters (Caetani, Annali dell Islam, vol. i, pp. 725-738), they 
are not incongruous with the sense of vocational importance repeatedly recalled in the Koran 


Gii, 29, 125; iv, 71, 82; v, 37; vi, 125; viii, 20, 48; ix, 33, 64; xvii, 90; xxxiii, 57; xlvii, 35; 
vii, 18). 
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urally did not fall below him in the value which they set upon war. 
Practically they went on the maxim that it was their vocation to 
conquer the world for their religion, and to do it by force of arms 
if necessary. If at any time they hesitated to claim formally the 
right to attack unbelieving nations simply as such, they could 
easily find a pretext to go ahead with a military assault which 
really had in their minds no other justification than advantage to 
their religion. Aside from the occasion to put down sedition, 
they rated the extension of the domain of Islam as the one ap- 
propriate motive for the armed attack. Any war directed by this 
motive was in their view a holy war. For Muslims, as Professor 
D. B. Macdonald puts the matter: 


The world is divided into two parts, the one is Dar al-Islam, abode of 
Islam, and the other is Dar al-harb, abode of war. in the end Dar al- 
harb must disappear into Dar al-Islam and the whole world become Muslim. 
These names indicate with sufficient clearness what the Muslim attitude 
is toward non-Muslims. It is still a moot point among canon-lawyers, 
however, whether jihad, or holy war, may be made, unprovoked, upon any 
Dar al-harb. One thing is certain, there must be a reasonable prospect 
of success to justify any such movement; the lives of Muslims must not 
be thrown away. Further, the necessity of the case—in India especially— 
has brought up the doctrine that any country in which the peculiar usages 
of Islam are protected and its injunctions—even some of them—are fol- 
lowed, must be regarded as Dar al-Islam, and that jihad within its borders 
is forbidden. We may doubt, however, if this doctrine would hold back 
the Indian Muslims to any extent if a good opportunity for a jihad really 
presented itself. The Shiites, it may be remarked, cannot enter upon a 
jihad at all until the hidden Imam returns and leads their armies." 


The cited statement gives the position of the canonists and 
the great mass of Mohammedans. Among the freethinkers— 
amounting to a small percentage of the followers of the Arabian 


Prophet—and also to some extent among the more cultured mer- 


chants, the judgment has currency that the notion of universal 
conquest for their religion is fanciful and must be renounced.* 
This fact, however, it should be noted, does not imply that this 
very party would not be forward to urge on, in behalf of any war 
promising large worldly advantages, those capable of being turned 
iato religious zealots by skillful appeals. Even if the great mass 


*Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and Constitutional Theory, pp. 55, 56. 
*Hurgronje, Mohammedaniem, pp. 118, 119. 
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of Mohammedans are not, in their habitual mood, animated by a 
fanatical hatred of Christians, they are quite accessible to inflam- 
matory expedients. One who served as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Turkey for fifty years testifies: 

Underneath all Oriental courtesy and all outward profession of friend- 
ship lies deep-seated, bred in the bone and marrow, a tremendous recoil 
from the Christian religion even when this recoil is coupled with the desire 


to possess the material and intellectual] results and products of our Western 
civilization.” 


Referring to recent massacres of Christians, the same veteran 
observer remarks : 


So long as Islam is an armed power in the world such events may be 
expected to recur in the world." 


Since about ninety per cent of the territory occupied by Islam 
at the present time is under Christian over-lordship, there has 
naturally been in our age but limited opportunity for attempts at 
religious propagandism by force of arms. But a writer as apologetic 
for Mohammedanism as Professor T. W. Arnold makes this 
statement—which we suppose to apply in some part to compara- 


tively recent times—relative to methods employed in Africa: 


It is true that the success of Islam has been very largely facilitated 
in many parts of Africa by the worldly successes of Mohammedan ad- 
venturers, and the erection of Mohammedan states on the ruins of pagan 
kingdoms, and fire and bloodshed have often marked the course of a jihad, 
projected for the extermination of the infidel.” 


The review, we seem authorized to say, gives the impression 
that war is sanctified in Mohammedan consciousness as an ally of 
religion, and that the strenuous advocacy of measures for conserv- 
ing universal peace which obtains in Christian Churches at the 
present time is essentially foreign to the constituency of Mo 
hammedanism. 

Of course there is not the slightest intention to hint that with 
Mohammedans economic and political considerations have not acted 
as potent incentives to warfare. The significant point is the extent 
to which the religious interest has wrought as a cooperating cause, 


“George Herrick, Christian and Mohammedan, p. 57. “Page 119. 
"The Preaching of Islam, p. 353. 
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and the relative measure of support rendered to the working of 
that cause by the oracles and the traditions of Mohammedanism. 


II 


All that has been said thus far might be admitted, and still 
it might be contended that Mohammedanism is so lacking in 
solidarity, so wanting in respect of the means and conditions of 


united action, that its inclinations to the methods of war would 
involve no serious peril to world peace. We need, then, to look 
somewhat closely into this theme of Mohammedan solidarity. 
Relative to this subject some diversity of opinion is apparent. We 
have writers who rate Mohammedan solidarity, or capability of 
united and effective action, at a rather low figure. Thus S. W. 
Koelle remarks: 

The entire Islamic community, distributed and dismembered for 
generations, has now sunk into such a state of spiritual*torpor and po- 
litical impotence that apart from fitful outbursts of fanaticism and spas- 
modic paroxysms of savagery, any serious aggressions against Christian 


nations are out of the question, and the signs of its approaching complete 
dissolution are rapidly multiplying.” 


S. M. Zwemer writes: “Are we not sometimes in danger of 
overestimating the inward strength of Islam? The fact is that it 
is seamed through with lines of cleavage and of disintegration, 
which have grown wider and deeper through the centuries.”"* 
“Unless all signs fail,” says Professor D. B. Macdonald, “there 
lies before the Muslim peoples a terrible religious collapse. Islam 
as a religion is not holding its own against the unbelief that is 
flooding it from European civilization. Young men are growing 
up into crass and material forms of atheism.”** 

On the other hand, there are writers who lay considerable 
stress on Mohammedan solidarity. “Almost ninety-five per cent 
of all Mohammedans,” writes Hurgronje, “are bound together by 
a spiritual unity that may be compared with that of the Roman 
Catholic Church.”'® Lothrop Stoddard contends that Mohamme- 


“Cited by Zwemer, Dssintegration of Islam, p. 16. 
“The Moslem Christ, 1912, pp. 185, 186. 

“Aspects of Islam, 1911, pp. 12, 13. 
*Mohammedanism, 1916, p. 153. 
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danism has a strong sense of solidarity in spite of all differences." 
Referring to the spread of indifference and agnosticism within 
Moslem ranks he adds: “Although the liberal reformers are 


growing powerful in Islam, it must not be forgotten that they are 


as yet only a minority, an elite below whom lie the ignorant masses 
still suffering from the blight of age-long obscurantism, wrapt in 
admiration of their own world which they regard as the highest 
ideal of human existence, and fanatically hating everything outside 


18 In the opinion of Sir 


as wicked, despicable, and deceptive. 
Theodore Morison, the prolonged specific development of Moham- 
medanism gives to it no mean faculty of inward coherence. “The 
truth is,” he says, “that Islam is more than a creed, it is a complete 
social system; it is a civilization with a philosophy, a culture, and 
an art of its own: in its long struggle against the rival civilization 
of Europe it has become an organic unit conscious of itself.’’!® 

In recent years a strong support to Mohammedan solidarity 
has been won through a great extension of the press. Arminius 
Vambéry, writing in 1898, was able to remark: 

It may not be superfluous to draw the attention of our nineteenth 
century crusaders to the importance of the Moslem press, whose rami- 
fications extend ail over Asia and Africa, and whose exhortations sink 
more profoundly than they do with us into the souls of their readers. In 
Turkey, India, Persia, Central Asia, Java, Egypt, and Algeria, native or- 
gans, daily and periodical, begin to exert a profound influence. Everything 
that Europe thinks, decides, and executes against Islam spreads through 
these countries with the rapidity of lightning.20 


Mention has been made of the spread in recent years of 
radical forms of skepticism within the ranks of educated Moham- 
medans. That would tend, of course, to weaken the religious 
basis of Mohammedan solidarity. But it is to be observed that 
other grounds than religious faith may serve as a foundation of 
united action. Skeptics can be very free to resort to appeals to 
religious interests or prejudices in order to urge on religious de- 
votees. Of this a clear demonstration was given but a few years 
ago at Constantinople. “It is stated on good authority that the 


"The New World of Islam, 1921, p. 77. 
8Ibid., pp. 42, 43. 

8Cited by Stoddard, p. 77. 

*Jbid., p. 80. 
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Young Turk party that led Turkey into the war was controlled by 
a group of men numbering less than fifty, and that not one of that 
group was a strong believer in the traditional Mohammedanism, 
while most of them were practically without religion.”*? When 
from such a group could issue the summons to a “holy war” which 
was published November 12, 1914, it is evident that unbelief is not 
by itself a sufficient barrier against a warlike policy within the 
Mohammedan domain. 

Practically to combine the Mohammedan peoples in a war 
for religion would be a matter of extreme difficulty. The inter- 
position between East and West of the Shiite dissenters in Persia, 
who would find it very distasteful to cooperate with the orthodox 
or Sunni majority, would serve as a mighty obstacle to the all- 
comprehending military undertaking. Still, it is our condlusion 
that Mohammedan solidarity is not a mere fancy, and involves some 
liability of an attempt to improve extraordinary conditions, should 
such arise, by resort to an instrumentality so honored in Mo 
hammedan history as war. 


Ill 


A theme which might be rated as subsidiary to the question 


of Mohammedan solidarity is suggested by the term Pan-Islamism. 
A leading patron of the movement so styled was the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, who wished by strengthening the bonds between Moham- 
medan nations to prepare defenses against Western domination. 
For nearly thirty years he was quite actively engaged in this 
project. 

As on the general topic of Mohammedan solidarity, so on this 
specific subject, somewhat divergent judgments have been passed. 
Hurgronje, in a contribution to a periodical in 1901, seems to 
have attached to it considerable significance. Lathrop Stoddard 
has counted it worthy of attention, and has spoken in particular 
of the Pan-Islainic Conference held at Sivas in 1921 as a dis- 
tinctly significant event.?? 

On the other hand, there are writers who consider Pan- 


"J. L. Barton, The Christian Approach to Islam, p. 65. 
=The New World of Islam, pp. 236, 237. 
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Islamism as a name for an enterprise quite certain to be abortive. 
Thus Stewart Crawford testifies: 


Religious zeal cannot for any length of time weld different religions 
and races into a powerful external movement that acts in defiance of 
conflicting economic interests. Those who dream of an outward kingdom 
of Pan-Islam, and those who dread such a consummation, alike ignore 
the chief lesson of modern historical science, which is that the grouping 
of outward social forces is ultimately determined by economic necessities.” 


Professor E. G. Browne affirms of Pan-Islamism: 


It is less possible than Pan-Americanism and Pan-Germanism and 
only a shade more possible than what I may perhaps be allowed to call 
Pan-Christianism; a thing of which, for all our progress, we are not yet 
within measurable distance.” 


From a German writer, Traugott Mann, we have an emphati- 
cally expressed verdict that Mohammedanism is too much charac- 
terized by party divisions and conflicting ideas to admit of the 
possible success of a Pan-Islamic undertaking.*® 

For ourselves, we only care to express the judgment that 
Pan-Islamism, as a distinct recent movement, is not of large sig- 
nificance. Some account, however, may properly be made of it as 


reenforcing, to a certain extent, the preexisting sense of solidarity. 


IV 


From the topic of Pan-Islamism we pass by a natural tran- 
sition to that of the Caliphate, since it is a recognized maxim among 
Mohammedans that more than any other the Caliph is heir to the 
authority of Mohammed, the one outranking all others in spiritual 
as well as temporal lordship, the unrivaled head of the whole body 
of believers. As is stated by a representative of Islam, Syed Anien 
Ali, in the Contemporary Review for June, 1915, “According to 
the Sunni (or orthodox) doctrine the Caliph is not merely a secu- 
lar sovereign ; he is the spiritual head of a church and a common- 
wealth, the actual representative of Divine government.” It fol- 
lows that if among existing Mohammedan magnates there is one 
who, by general consent, holds a valid title to the great office of 


™The Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, edited by 8. M. Zwemer, p. 135. 
*Pan-Islamism, in Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, p. 330. 
“Der Islam Einst ‘und J eizt, p. 129. 
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Caliph, Mohammedanism. possesses a relatively potent means of 
securing united action. 

What, then, are the facts respecting the conservation of the 
Caliphate? The claimant is on the field, but hi’ title is equivocal. 
The real succession ended with the fall of Bagdad and the over- 
throw of the Abbaside line, before the Mongols in 1258. There 
survived indeed a shadow of the Caliphate in the person of a 
descendant of one of the Abbaside princes, and his successors in 
the line of the Mamelukes in Egypt kept up the pretense for a 
period. But in 1517 the Sultan at Constantinople interposed. 
“When he had overthrown the Mamelukes and occupied Cairo, he, 
by threats and promises, induced the titular Caliph to transfer 
to himself the title and visible insignia of the Caliphate—the 
sacred standard, sword, and mantle of the Prophet—which are 
now preserved at Constantinople.”*® This was a high-handed 
performance. The Sultan, the most prominent claimant, has no 
legal title. A part of the Mohammedan constituency repudiates 
his claim. So do the Wahabi communities in Arabia and the 
inhabitants of the Soudan and of Morocco. Most others, as we 
gather, do not formally repudiate the title of the Turkish Sultan 
to the Caliphate. It is noticeable, however, that his call to a 
“holy war” near the end of 1914 was practically unheeded, and 
that in 1916 the Shereef of Mecca openly disregarded his rule. 

It seems evident, therefore, that Mohammedanism, as at 
present conditioned, cannot claim such an effective instrumentality 
for marshaling and compacting its forces as would reside in a 
Caliph possessed of an unassailable title. In order to gain effective 
direction of its strength, it would need to lay hold upon a form of 
leadership not now in evidence. 


V 


The statement just made serves to call attention to the idea 
of the Mahdi or Imam—a notion that works as a leaven in a very 
considerable proportion of the mass of Mohammedanism. It 
bears some analogy to the Jewish belief in a Messiah. Among 
the Shiites the coming of the Mahdi of Imam is tremendously em- 


*Professor E. G. Browne, in Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, p. 321. 
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phasized. It stands indeed in the front rank of approved dogmas, 
so as to bear comparison with faith in Allah and in Mohammed 
as His Prophet. It has been their contention that the true succes- 
sion from the Prophet belonged to Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law, 
and to his natural descendants, and that the monstrous usurpation 
by which they were shut out is to be avenged, the day being ap- 
pointed when the hidden representative of that line shall be 
brought to view and installed over the faithful. In their enthusi- 
asm for this longed-for and expected Mahdi they have lifted him 
in their estimate quite above the common level and have endowed 
him with superhuman attributes.** By the Sunnites, who consti- 
tute the great body of Mohammedans, the Mahdi is less mystically 
conceived, but is still pictured as a very potent and extraordinary 
personage. The military ardor which belief in his manifest com- 
ing is capable of inspiring was illustrated not long ago (1881- 
1899) by the uprising in the Soudan, which cost the death of 
General Gordon and put the skill of General Kitchener to the test. 

The topic offers no firm basis for a definite induction. The 
most that can be said is in the line of possibilities. The suggestion 


is given that if a specially competent leader should arise, and 
should succeed in commending himself to large sections of the 
Mohammedan world as the veritable Mahdi destined to lead their 
forces to victory, such an impassioned enterprise might be started 
that to arrest it would require something more than diplomacv. 


VI 

One who is disposed to take any serious account of warlike 
incentives, as hinging on the expectation of the appearance of a 
masterful leader, might make bold to claim that a substantial re- 
enforcement of disquieting apprehensions is furnished by a con- 
sideration of the results of the recent world war. On the one 
hand, those jealous—as are scores of millions of men confessing 
the faith of Islam—of the overlordship asserted in relation to 
themselves by the Christian powers cannot fail to have their hopes 
and aspirations for a better status enlivened by their knowledge 
of the fearful drain which the world conflict has made on the 





™Goldsiher, Vorlesungen tiber den Ialam. 
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resources of these powers. On the other hand they are embittered 
by some of the consequences of the war, especially by the limita- 
tion of Mohammedan rule through curtailment of territory under 
the Turkish Sultan. Lord Northcliffe in a report which was pub- 
lished in January of the present year (1922) declared that he 
found Mohammedans in both the British and Dutch possessions 
in the East in a sullen mood. They emphasized, he said, as a 
prominent grievance, the treatment awarded to the Sultan of 
Turkey, the bearer of the title of Caliph, the highest dignity in the 
whole Mohammedan domain. It is easy to suspect that the com- 
plainants diplomatically overstressed their regard for the Sultan; 
there is ground to conclude that the outcome of the war was to 
sharpen somewhat the hostility entertained toward the Christian 
powers. This result, combined with the increase of confidence, 
lessens appreciably the safeguards against an appeal to force. 

The conclusion can be briefly expressed. Both in the au- 
thoritative oracles of Mohammedanism and in the trend of its his- 
tory war is unequivocally commended as an appropriate means 
for advancing religion. It represents a civilization of its own, 
and even those who have lost faith in its religious tenets can, for 
the most part, be counted on to ally themselves with projects which 
promise to forward the sway of the religion. While the Caliphate 
is not much of a reality, a means of sustaining hope and expecta- 
tion is still furnished through a widespread belief in the prospective 
coming of a mighty leader, the Mahdi, who shall bear on the 
standards of Islam to a glorious victory. So long as this expecta- 
tion retains any considerable vitality, it can hardly be hoped that 
Mohammedans as a body will renounce all trust in warlike agencies 
for the advancement of their religion. But one so well acquainted 
with Mohammedanism as 8. D. Margoliouth does not anticipate 
that the Mahdi idea is destined to play any great réle.* 

Our hope is that the Christian powers will manage so justly 
and prudently that no real pretext for an outbreak will be fur- 
nished, and that with the passage of the years Mohammedans gen- 
erally will be leavened with the same rational aversion to war 
which is coming to manifestation among thoughtful Christians. 


*Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article ‘‘Mahdi.” 
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THE NEW MYSTICISM 


Henry A. Reep 
Elma, N. Y. 


Types of mind, considered in relation to religion and morals, 
are usually classified into three general groups—the mystical, the 
rationalistic, and the pragmatic; but with a yet finer discrimina- 
tion may be differentiated into four general groups—the mystical, 
the philosophical, the wsthetic, and the activital. 

It is not hereby implied that there are no admixtures of 
types ; for, as a matter of fact, instances of pure type are the actual 
rarities. There are, for instance, practical mystics, and Abraham 
Lincoln was one of them; there are esthetic mystics, and the Rus- 
sian painter, Roerich, is a quite modern illustration; and there are 
mystical minds that are at the same time esthetic and philosophical 
and practical, and of which John Wesley was an ever illustrious 
example. The pure mystic is a distinctive type; yet there are 
many amalgams of psychic types that are predominantly mystical. 

The American type of mind is preeminently activital or prac- 
tical. American mysticism is therefore as much activistic as it is 
mystical. It is as true of American Methodism as of American 
anything else. The call to prayer is being sounded in many an 
assembly, and with a crescendo of appeal—and for what reason ¢ 
Because prayer is a supreme working force and gets things done. 
That, however, is not the pure mystic’s dominant idea in the prac- 
tice of prayer, for his great ojective is not “doing” but “being.” 

Inquiring for particulars, “What is mysticism?” to whom 
shall we turn for our answer? To some distinguished mystic, 
known in the story of the ages as one of mysticism’s great ex- 
amples? “Yes,” if for illustration. “No,” if for explanation. 
The mystics proper are the originators of religtons, the activists 
are the workers of religions; the wsthetics are the ritualists of 
religions ; the philosophers are the explainers. 

We will, therefore, turn to a philosopher for our answer, 
and, finding an American and a modern who will serve us well, 
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range no further for our information. Our own illustrious Wil- 
liam James shall be our authority. We agree unqualifiedly with his 
contention that mysticism, as such, is not a pathological phenome- 
non. That it is frequently associated with pathological conditions 
it is useless to deny. But mysticism has been of too great service 
to society to permit it to be classified as a form of disease. It 
would be quite absurd to discuss a certain phenomenal young Aus- 
trian chess-player as a case in pathology, and much more so indeed 
to call a human soul diseased because his contemporaries can best 
describe him as a “God-intoxicated man.” Some of the great 
leaders of the world have been epileptics, but it takes something 
more than a hypothesis of epilepsy to account for the superdomi- 
nance of Saint Paul in the realm of intellectual religion for a 
period of nearly two thousand years. 

Remembering that “the great achievement of the true mystic 
is the overcoming of all barriers between the individual and the 
absolute,” Professor James helps us to the recognition of the 
distinctive “marks of mysticism,” of which he says there are four: 

“1. Ineffability. It is an experience thet defies expression. 
The more nearly adequate the description the less typical the 
experience. 

“2. Marked Poetic Quality. They are states of insight into 
depths of truth unplumbed by the discursive intellect. They are 
illuminations, revelations, inarticulate but authoritative. 


“3. Transiency. They cannot be sustained for any great 
length of time. 

“4. Passivity. -Although the incoming of mystical states 
may be facilitated by preliminary voluntary operations, or in 


other ways which manuals of mysticism prescribe, yet when the 
characteristic sort of consciousness once has set in, the mystic feels 
as if his own will were in abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he 
were grasped and held by a superior power.” Onur quoted au- 
thority then proceeds to give typical instances of mystical ex- 
perience from a wide range of exemplifiers, including at the one 
end the testimonies of the Methodist class meeting, and, at the 
other, of the Hindu Vedantists and the Sufis of Persia. 

He further adds: “In the Christian Church there have always 
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been mystics. The basis of the system is ‘Orison’ or Meditation— 
the methodical elevation of the soul toward God. . . . It is odd 
that Protestantism, especially evangelical Protestantism, should 
seemingly have abandoned the methodical in this line. Apart 
from what prayer may lead to, the Protestant mystical experience 
appears to have been almost exclusively sporadic. It has been left 
to our mind-curers to reintroduce methodical meditation into our 
religious life.” We will recur to the facts of the foregoing state- 
ment later as we analyze mysticism in its new expressions. The 
alleged oddity will be found to be not so very odd after all. 

What, then, of the New Mysticism? In what, for instance, 
does it differ from any older form? and what are its “outstanding 
characteristics,” if there be any? Maybe the “New Mysticism” 
ought not to be called the “New Mysticism.” Maybe it is but 
the reemergence of the old mysticism with new aspects and new 
interests and new relations! Without, however, discarding the 
use of the term the “New Mysticism,” then we will ask, “What 
were the causes of this new emergence?” Answer: The greatest 
contributing cause to the widespread revival of mysticism—or at 
least to the new interest in mysticism—was undoubtedly the great 
World War. The reaction to the more truly spiritual phases of 
mysticism is chiefly due to the frightful witness borne to the 
failure of the philosophy of materialism for the purposes of hu- 
manity, and the reaction to interest in the lower phases of psychic 
realities, te war’s holocaust of the nation’s noblest, bravest young 
manhood and their best. When a woman has suddenly been be 
reaved of a husband and several sons, it is not to be wondered at 
that the held-out possibilities of yet holding converse with such a 
company of her beloved should become a vital part of her religious 
faith. 

The new revival of mysticism, at least in England, is in the 
main an outcome of the war, and it has a most significant variety 
of extensions. It has revived cults in the Roman and Anglican 
Church communions, and it has enlisted a whole group of philo- 
sophical scientists. It is further heralded by a very cultured group 
of Neoplatonists and is also accompanied by a great variety of 
metaphysical phenomena. As a summarizing comment upon this 
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side of our subject, including all the claims of modern spiritualism, 
we think that the words of Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, are 
worthy of repetition. As reported by the London press, in a 
sermon preached on November 16, 1919, he said: 


Spiritualism is itself not irreligious or un-Christian. If life after 
death is a dream, then indeed is religion folly; but if the spirit of a man 
survives death, it is possible that it may under certain circumstances 
manifest itself to human eyes, and the spirit may communicate by some 
means or other with living spirits on earth... . It might be the will 
of God to reveal new lessons by means of spiritualism, and if so the 
church must not refuse nor resist, but must welcome those lessons. 


But the New Mysticism was really emerging before the war. 


The Rev. H. E. Orchard was one of its apostles, as were also the 
late Canon Wilberforce and Reginald Campbell, now a priest in 
the Anglican communion. Men were already aweary of the 
spiritual barrenness which had resulted from a too long and too 
exclusive attention to the materialistic progress and a one-sided 
consideration of the principle of evolution. 

In June, 1913, Darrell Figgis in Everyman had a paper on 
“The Renascence of Mysticism,” in the course of which he re 
viewed Evelyn Underhill’s illuminating book The Mystic Way. 
In this book, by the way, the author claims that what are called 
“psychic gifts are often a great hindrance instead of a help to 
spiritual progress, inasmuch as they cause the possessors to be 
preoccupied with themselves.” 

Then there was Francis Thompson, whose immortal poem, 
“The Hound of Heaven,” warrants the assertion that he was the 
greatest mystical poet of modern times, who was also the successor 
in the spirit to Father Faber, who was the successor in the spirit 
to the Wesleys and the other early Wesleyans who were the great 
bards of mystical and experiential religion. 

At this hour the New Mysticism is occupying a considerable 
field. We notice a few of its outstanding features. It is rendering 
an excellent service in reviving an interest in the older mystics 
and mysticisms. Some of such recent book publications are: 
The Mystical Poets of the English Church, by Perey H. Osmond ; 
The Eleusinian Mysteries and Rites, by Dudley Wright, with an 
introduction by the Rev. J. Fort Newton; St. Catherine of 
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Sienna, by A. W. Pollard; John of Rysbroech, translated from 
the Flemish by C. A. Wynschenk Dorn; Rysbroeck, by Evelyn 
Underhill; Rysbroeck and the Mystics, by Maurice Maeterlinck ; 
The Kingdom of the Lovers of God, translated from the Latin of 
Lawrence Surius; and The Philosophy of Plotinus, by Dean Inge 
of Saint Paul’s. The works of Plotinus have also been published 
in four volumes by the Platonist Press of New York City. The 
New Mysticism has also a new periodical literature of ability 
and value. Such periodicals are perhaps more numerous in Eng- 
land than in America, but both countries are producing. 

It would be easy to give prose quotations to sustain the judg- 
ment that they are of merit and value, did space permit; but feel- 
ing the necessity of choosing between prose and poetry for the 
purpose of illustration we submit the following piece of versifica- 
tion, regarding it as a remarkably fine example of the true mystic’s 
contemplation of the world’s greatest tragedy, and feeling sure 
that readers of the Meruopist Review will be grateful for 
the choice. It is by Theodore Maynard, and called 

MEEK NESS 
Upon the cross, as on a bed, 


He lay; not a word He said— 
A lamb as to the slaughter led. 


What pride can stand against such meekness? 
What strength can overthrow such weakness? 


“Thy will, not mine, accomplished be”— 
But more than pain accepted he 
Between the thieves on Calvary. 


His loneliness and dereliction 
Is agony’s complete perfection. 


Then rang across the fearful sky 
The agonized and awful cry, 
“Lama, lama, sabachthani!” 


Darkened the sun; the moon was shaken 
To see their God by God forsaken. 


For never since the world began 
Had God forsaken any man— 
Till Christ was laid beneath the ban— 
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When by the Father unbefriended 
The stricken Son to hell descended. 


No consolation could he have 
Who bore our sins our souls to save, 
Who passed, unanswered, to the grave. 


What pride can stand against such meekness? 
What strength can overthrow such weakness? 
(From Vision, May, 1919.) 


The New Mysticism is frankly eclectic. It has its naturalistic 
mystics who find mystical inspirations in nature; its ecclesiastical 
mysties who find their inspirations in the church; its intellectual 
mystics whose “visions” and “ascents” are in the study, and it has 
most happily a vision of felicity that finds its realization in the 


direct service of society. 

Among contemporary ecclesiastics who can be regarded as 
exponents as well as teachers of mysticism Father Figgis of the 
Anglican Catholic is notably a leader. Taking a “scantling” from 
one of his sermons (as an old-time writer was wont to say), one 
seems to be in touch with another Thomas 4 Kempis. 


Pure Contemplation of the Vision of the Altogether Lovely is like 
the satisfaction of a perfect work of art without further reference. Until 
we have reached to the delight of God’s society for its own sake we have 
not made the ascent in Heart and Mind. We cannot think of the inter- 
course between Him and the Father except as pure delight. If we dwell 
with him continually we must have our own share in that joy. We must 
not be surprised if that is long in coming. In any friendship in which 
there is not equality, for a long time there must be embarrassment. Inter- 
course will bring freedom. How many people have been deprived of 
friendship which might have been the joy of their lives, because they 
could not overcome their initial shyness! We ought to get to the point 
when we are glad to be alone with God. We are too much in a hurry to 
lie down in the green paths of his love and bathe in the still waters, 
getting rid of all thoughts of the practical life. 


He thus arrives at an antithesis, whereas we seek a synthesis. 
In the New Mysticism the writings of the Neoplatonists, and 
particularly those of Plotinus—whose teachings have been called 
“the most perfect development of ancient philosophy”—are very 
much in evidence, and yet it is most significant that to be of any 
particular service to-day, it seems, in the nature of things, that 
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they have to find their sanctions and indorsements in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. 

The New Mysticism has its exponents, like Father Figgis 
of England and Edith A. Talbot of America; but at present it 
seems to be more of an effort and an aspiration rather than an 
achievement, but may after all be only seemingly so because the 
whole setting of the times in which we live compels that the self- 
surrendering service of the mystic be expressed in terms of social 
service.rather than in the beatification of the reclusive life. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always prided itself upon its 
long category of cloistral saints. The stigmata of the neurotic 
Romanist—no less sincerely pious because neurotic—is entirely 
psychological. Intense meditation upon the Crucifix—representa- 
tion of the crucified and dead Jesus—so influences the body as to 
produce the simulacra of the wounds of Christ. One of the most 
impressive instances of this type of piety, quite modern, is that of 
Gemma Galgani of Camigliana, Italy. The records of her church 
say that “Her desire to become a living image of Jesus crucified 
was so pleasing to God that she was favored with the stigmata of 
the Passion. . . . Often she was seen to sweat blood like Jesus 
in the garden, and often she too wept tears of blood at the thought 
of. the outrages inflicted on the Divine Majesty by the sins of the 
world. . . . Consumed by her zeal for souls rather than by any 
bodily disease, she breathed forth her stainless soul on April 11, 
1903, being only twenty-five years of age.” 

Granted that this and all other such instances are without 
any exaggeration true, is it, as Professor James suggests, “odd” 
that evangelical Protestantism fails to produce its succession of 
corresponding saints? We think not. The Protestant remembers 
a dying Saviour, but worships a living, triumphant, reigning 
Christ, and unsurrounded by sacrificial images is a stranger to 
the stigmata phenomena of devotion. Then, again, the Roman 
Catholic Church in its Catholicism has been noted for its contrasts 
and extremes. It has fostered the worldly ecclesiastic with just 
as much care and pride as it has the unworldly and ascetic saint, 
and the one has fed and fattened upon the self-denying exploits 
of the other. 
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The Protestant ideal has been not an antithesis, but a syn- 


thesis—‘‘the New Man’”’; and its living embodiment—not a Riche- 
lieu or a Wolsey, nor a Savonarola or a Loyola—but rather, a 
Martin Luther or a John Wesley, a Roosevelt or a Phillips Brooks. 

The New Mysticism has not in its requirements the old-time 
insistence upon a demonstrative sorrow for sin—and yet it is not 
without its requirement of a continuous repudiation of sin. The 
one thing required of the early Methodist converts was “a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come,” but despite the great debates of the 
last General Conference on the Constitution of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, will anyone dare to say that that is an adequate 
motive for seeking Jesus Christ to-day / 

It might be well if we had something more of that desire, 
and it is surely inevitable that somehow, somewhere, and some 
time we must, in becoming Christlike, experience an adequate 
sorrow for sin; but it may be that the sorrow of old-time sinners 
will be matched by the “shame” of the new-time saints. 

A mother had two sons, and both were naughty ; and one wept 





and said, “I am sorry”—and went away and was naughty again. 
The other boy was dry-eyed and said not a word, but went and 
fetched in for his mother twice as much wood as she wanted, and 
hoped she would forgive and forget when she saw what he had done. 

The New Mysticism, as it finds development in America, 
will be American and will express itself in the terms of social 
mysticism and social service. The activital is the American type 
and temperament. 

Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson wrote Out to Win, the Story 
of the Americans in France. He differentiates the spirit of the sev- 
eral great nationalities in the war. He says, “With us (the Brit- 
ish) war is a sport, with the French it is a martyrdom, but with 
the Americans it is a job.” Exactly! and to American Christians 
generally, and to American Methodists particularly, religion is a 
job! Witness the peroration of Bishop Thomas Nicholson’s great 
address at the Detroit Convention, beginning, “The task is every- 
body’s job.” 

Imagination may be close to prophecy. We imagine a stage in 
the history of the Universal Church, maybe near to and again 
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maybe long distant from its ultimate unity. There remains Rome, 
the metropolis of the Latin world, and the seat and center of Chris- 
tian westheticism. Purified of her corruptions, recanting her false 
doctrines, freed from papal autocracies, she yet remains to foster 
color and symbolism, imagination and dramatic expression in all 
the world’s worship, and specially ministrant to the Latin Celtic 
type of mind. Said an Italian gentleman of culture, “The trouble 
with the English language is that it addresses itself almost wholly 
to the intellect—it is the language of reason and of judgment; 
the Italian is the language of the heart.” 

But England abides also, with its world metropolis, London, 
symbolizing, representing and focalizing the intellectual element of 
religion—the conserver and exponent of the intellectual type; 
for the English type is the truly philosophical and not the kindred 
German. The latter is a model of industry but not of thought. 
The German mind adopts a theory and ransacks heaven and earth 
for its support. The English mind will entertain any theory, but 
before adopting, will subject it to every test of sound reason and 
“common sense.” And so the English by constitutional affinity 
is like the American, yet the American is different. The American 
has “arrived” for the religious as well as the material well-being of 
the world. It may be a too daring discrimination, but to the writer 
the typical American city to-day is Chicago, and its great Method- 
ist citadel—“New Old First”—likely to be as much an American 
symbol of religion as the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
is an American political symbol. From Chicago already radiate 
activital religious influences that are coextensive with the limits of 
the human race. And then one can anticipate yet another center, 
almost inevitably in the Orient—somewhere—from which will go 
forth another wave of Christian mysticism, influencing and inter- 
penetrating all the other forms of religious expression, and saving 
them from aridity, formalism, waning energy, and death. But for 
the present, however, the American Churches, and preeminently 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, show no signs of death or wan- 
ing energy. It is tremendously alive. One is constrained to believe 
that Essential Mysticism, the sense of God at its heart, is its ra- 
diumistic force, and that it is fulfilling its divinely appointed task. 
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Wide as is the distance between the extreme of mysticism 
and the extreme of pragmatism, yet on the side of the practical 
idealism of each they meet and touch. Nicolas Roerich, the the- 
osophist among the painters, has a strange, weird painting called 
“Kestasy.” The animism of the rocks gives them human aspects, 
and the human-figure, by long meditation upon God, has turned to 
stone! The mystic approaches humanity by being lost in God, 
and the pragmatist is drawn to God by absorption in humanity. 

Consider the idealistic marvel—millions upon millions of 
dollars spent in scientific research, for the purpose of saving mil- 
lions of human beings as yet unborn and unbegotten from sickness 
and suffering and misery such as our fathers supposed must always 
be endured upon earth, and from which we ourselves have not yet 
been relieved! What Godlike service! What holy idealistic faith! 

The one really adverse criticism that we might pass upon the 
New Mysticism—as we have apprehended it—is that in its eclecti- 
cism it makes too much room for quackery and is too intellectually 
and ethnically diffuse. In its inclusion of so many ingredients it 
makes one think of some of those old-time medical remedies that 
make such amusing reading for even the laity of to-day. 

In its acknowledgment of so many authorities so diverse and 
in some instances so ethically inharmonious it seems, at first, to us, 
to minimize the one authority that we common Christian folk ac- 
cept as the all-commanding authority, the one Supreme Divine: 
and yet here is the strange and wonderful thing—again and again 
after echoing all the other voices, some of wonderful power and 
some of magical beauty, the modern mystic turns to the Master 
Mind, pictures the Master personage, and seeks the sanctions of 


the Master judgment ; for authority and for satisfaction turning to 
Him whose name is Jesus, who was and is the Saviour of mankind. 


How conclusive was that fine distinction for which, if we re- 
member rightly, Charles Lamb was responsible, “If Shakespeare 
were to enter this room, we should all rise and bow to him; if 
Jesus were to enter, we should kneel!” And symbolist and 
philosopher and activist and mystic all kneel before him, for he is 
the Archtype of all—yet first and last a Mystic—the Mystical 
Supreme. 
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SOME PRODUCTS OF THE PREVAILING THOUGHT OF 
GOD 


Irvine Ross BrerLer 
Meadville, Pa. 


Beurnp all religious forms and life is its sine qua non, the 
conception of God or gods. As that concept is,responsible for the 
prayer wheel, the burning of the written prayer and of the widow 
on the funeral pyre, for human sacrifices whether on some ancient 
altar or in the Ganges (has it anything to do with those in modern 
industry and war?), for the social vice of the Hindu temples as 
well as for the vestal virgins of Rome, so it largely determines 
Christian thought and practice. Nothing decides so definitely 
whether we see the pillars of religion in signs, miracles, and ful- 
filled prophecy or in a more enlightened conscience, an increasingly 
unselfish outlook on life, and a gradually growing devotion to the 
welfare of all human beings. The Hebrew prophets knew that to 
stop the kissing of calves as a means of religious worship they 
must win the people to a more adequate view of the nature of 
Jehovah. That would and did stop it, as it has stopped some reli- 
gious practices among us in more recent days. 

The more transcendent belief has passed away, though in 
some quarters the funeral is yet to be held. Religious practice, 
however, persists long after the belief supporting it has ceased to 
exist. That fact can be illustrated again and again not only in 
the history of Christianity, but of religions in general. Thus it 
happens that, though the immanent view of God has long been 
with us, some of the changes it has wrought in our religious life 
have only recently become evident in our churches. To some these 
changes are ominous for the future. Many have welcomed them, 
often reluctantly, as signs of progress, but have found no modus 
vivendi in relation to them. To be sure, there was never more 
idealism, more unselfishness, more of the spirit of Jesus Christ 
in the world than now. Human misery and need have evoked 
responses until recently never dreamed possible. The determina- 
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tion to carry Christian principles into the life of trade, industry, 
and statecraft was never before so evident. But along with this, 
it is bewailed, there is a growing indifference to the forms of reli- 
gion we once thought important. The old-time fear of God has but 
a precarious existence, if it survives at all, and the revivalism of 
former days, where it has not disappeared, even where it is kept 
up most successfully, is without exception disappointing. The 
writer is not so naive as to believe that these religious changes 
and others to which allusion could be made are all to be explained 
by our view of the immanence of God. It is not so simple as that. 
Nor is it to be wholly explained by the scientific spirit or by the 
revolution wrought in our life by the invention of machinery and 
its effect upon our social and economic relations. There are 
other causes. However, it can be shown that this thought of God, 
itself an effect to no small degree, has profoundly affected the 
entire range of Christian thought and activity and so has much 
to contribute to the understanding of these changes. 

The idea that God is immanent in the world of nature and of 
man as an animating spirit, that all facts and laws, physical, moral, 
and spiritual, are his, though a personality in a sense apart from 
and superior to them all, and that he works through these laws 
to achieve his purposes, has been a timely ally of the critical study 
of the Bible. Only because of the former have the general results 
of the latter come to such wide acceptance. Where acquaintance 
with these results is lacking, the view that God so uses physical 
agencies and human intelligence is often producing skepticism, 
concealed or unconcealed, concerning the Bible. They have provi- 
dentially supplemented each other. Our old view of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible rested upon the transcendent thought of God 
and as this left us, that old view had to go. Once we pictured 
God upon a throne above the world, communicating with us through 
individuals, as it was thought he talked with the prophets of two 
thousand five hundred years ago. However, both our study of 
the work of the prophets and our knowledge of God’s dealing with 


men compel us to reject the old picture of an angel dictating as 
Isaiah or Jeremiah wrote, and to believe that they received their 
messages much as we doours. In their work we discover the stamp 
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of their own individualities, their own bias and limitations. Con- 
sequently we see, as did Jesus, that their writing contains the 
partial and the transient. The finality and homogeneity of every 
part of the Book, once widely held, rested upon a priori theories 
of what a divinely inspired book ought to be and so has given 
way to more adequate views. There are differences between the 
synoptic writers, between them and John, between Jesus and Paul, 
and while they may be explained they cannot be reconciled. The 
view that God uses the rare insight, the quickened thought and 
imagination as the means of imparting his truth prepares us for 
such differences and for the conclusion that the difference between 
Isaiah, Luke, and Paul, on the ene hand, and Bunyan, Shake- 
speare, and Browning on the other, is not so much in kind as in 
degree of inspiration. This has altered our interpretation of the 
Bible and deprived us of the authority of the letter, for which we 
have ample reason to be grateful. In its place we have an author- 
ity less definite, but much more vital—that of the Spirit. 

This conception of God is very naturally and logically affect- 
ing our thought of him in some respects. For example, it has its 
bearing upon our thought of him as a changeless being. Our 
thought about him has always changed and advanced. Tremen- 
dous growth occurs within the Bible, and it will doubtless always 
continue, but we have felt sure that God has never changed. How- 
ever, some-of our leading thinkers have been busy with the prob- 
lem whether a God who not only manifests himself in his creatures 
and his universe, but realizes himself in the product of his activity, 
his children and his handiwork altogether, can be entirely un- 
affected by this change or growth in his universe. The human 
personality is affected, enlarged by the growth or expansion of 
what it does. Some feel that we cannot with so great confidence 
as formerly assert that the divine personality is beyond all this. 
The idea of a changing, developing God has been championed, 
among others, by Héffding and Bergson. One opponent has 
objected that a developing God must have had a beginning in time, 
but nothing could develop that was not always potentially present. 


‘An excellent presentation of the view and the case against it is given by Professor H.C. 
Sheldon in the Methodist Review, July, 1915. 
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Whatever there is in this, there appears to be nothing to weaken 
our hold upon the fundamental in this attribute, God’s unchanging 
ethical nature and his changeless purpose in his activity. 

However, there are several more practical products of this con- 
ception easily discerned in our churches to-day. Some bewail 
that there is not the fear of God among us, once so strong. Jona- 
than Edwards’ preaching, which dangled men over the burning 
pit and shook them there until the sulphurous fumes had fully 
reached them and until his hearers held to their seats to keep from 
slipping in, to-day arouses no one to more than a smile that men 
were ever so affected by them. That day has gone and no preach- 
ing can ever restore it. If it attempted to do so, the thought 
world of the hearers would prevent such effects. Then great 
calamities were thought the rod of God’s anger. Children were 
taught that God used lightning to get bad boys and girls. The 
world and men were so evil that God did not live in their midst 
save as a policeman or a spy. Voltaire contended that to accept 
such a God was to repudiate Christianity. That view of God has 
little place in the New Testament, which the Twentieth Century 
New Testament recognizes by consistently translating “one that 
feared God” of other versions by the words, “one that reverenced 
God.” God is not an autocrat on a far-away throne. He is in his 
world, he lives with us, he works and fights with us, he loves us. 
And as we get better acquainted with him, we do not fear him— 
we love him. “Perfect love casts out fear.” To be sure, it is not 
a weak or sentimental love he has for us. Love’s highest duty is 
sometimes to demand and to administer unyielding justice. Men 
who would enter into the love of the Father dare not ignore or 
trifle with great moral and spiritual issues. There is still a place 
for fear, not that prompted by God’s anger and might, but by his 
love. It will be fear lest we fail to do his will, fear lest we cripple 
his plan for us and his kingdom, and so disappoint the Father, our 
friend and helper beyond compare. 

This view of God as in the world rather than above it, as 
working not through intervention and catastrophe but through 
its physical, moral, and spiritual laws, is bearing its fruit in our 
current religious life in many directions. It is erasing the old 
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line between the natural and the supernatural, the sacred and 
the secular. It is leading us to believe that the supernatural is in 
accord with law and so is intelligible, even though we may not 
understand it, and to see that the natural, as Dr. Bowne once said, 
is but a form of supernatural activity. Convinced that God is 
in the natural process, we are less impressed with wonders and ful- 
filled prophecies than was once the case. Not long ago they were 
among the accepted foundations of the Christian faith, but no 
recent standard work on Apologetics makes much of them. This 
attitude is beginning to work its way consistently through our life, 
and it is making of the Christian religion something more normal 
than we once conceived it to be. Many regard it as life at its best 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually, and are impatient 
with whatever seems unnatural or abnormal. This conception 
is preaching with new power the profound message of the prophet 
of Anathoth that what instinct is to birds, religion is to man (Jer. 
8. 7). That teaches that our inner relation to God is the deepest 
impulse of our being and so that religion is not something that we 
so much get or catch as we have had from the first, though we 
may have snuffed or crowded it out. Such a religion will see 
God, as Dr. Bowne has put it, not so much in floods, earthquakes, 
and epidemics as in all mental and moral progress. The greatest 
sign of his presence in the world will be the spread of reason and 
righteousness. To it God’s use of growth, law, development, con- 
science, and reason will be just as divine as those ways that are 
“past finding out.” 

Quite logically and naturally this view of religion is flatten- 
ing out all fences and walls that would restrict it to any specific 
areas. There is no “Keep off the grass” sign that it will heed. A 
notable instance of an attempt to put up such signs we have had 
in Germany. Contrary to popular opinion in this country, she 
has suffered less from the radicalism of her scholars than from the 
worship of Luther and of tradition. For example, it is not 
generally known that there was in Prussia an insistence upon a 
theology so antiquated that it led her some years ago to forbid by 


*The strength of this conservative group was reflected in the “Foreign Outlook” by Dr. J. R. 
Van Pelt, Methodist Review, January, 1922 
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law the cremation of human bodies because it would be prejudicial 
to the resurrection of the body. This spirit was clearly evident in 
the state churches. A “modern” worshiper in them would have, 
as one has put it, something of the feeling of the archeologist when 
he comes upon a relic of a past age. Old hymns were sung in an 


old-fashioned way. The service was simple and reverent, but, like 
the building in which it was held, it was not suited to modern 
needs. It was not accidental that this church had ceased to be 
the real moral leader of the land and that often socialism was the 
first to oppose alcoholism, prostitution, and bad housing, the first 
to champion the cause of the weak and exploited. God was not 
so much concerned with these problems, which were outside the 
church, as he was with individuals who could attend. This view 
that God’s moral and spiritual laws are for individuals rather 
than for larger groups and their activities is, of course, no more 
German than it is American. Here is an attitude that was highly 
useful to the materialistic Junker group, as indeed it is always 
useful to social and political opportunists anywhere. This dualism 
in individual and national ethics many of Germany’s leaders 
openly asserted. As evidence that God’s moral laws do not apply 
to the state as they do to the individual, it has been declared that 
a state could not observe them and survive. Their treatment of 
weaker peoples might be morally wrong, but if the larger welfare 
called for it, “the end would justify the means.” Many Chris- 
tian people, who would not tolerate that principle in individual 
conduct, have defended it in national policy. God’s moral laws 
are satisfactory for individual and perhaps domestic life, but they 
need revision in international diplomacy. 

One hundred per cent Americanism frequently slips into the 
same dualism. Not long since a lecturer, known from coast to 
coast in our country, an outstanding preacher of one of our lead- 
ing denominations, sought to demonstrate, from a desire to show 
that we are urged to love not national but individual enemies, 
that the Sermon on the Mount is addressed to individuals and not 
to social groups, that it is in the singular, not the plural number. 
That conclusion is singular, for while it contains a few forms of 
ov, it has quite as many and more of tpeic, which he found it 
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convenient to ignore. That type of mistaken, if not dishonest, 
exegesis is disappearing. It becomes impossible as we consistently 
work out our conception of the immanence of God. If this world 
is his and he manifests himself in it, then its moral and spiritual 
laws are no less real and inescapable than its physical laws. Not 
only that, but if God is immanent in the world in the form of 
justice, purity, and brotherhood, he belongs quite as much in 
social and national relationships as in individual. Accordingly 
we must believe that nations are subject to the same laws as the 
individuals composing them, and it appears that national compli- 
ance with them increases as the immanent view of God displaces 
the more transcendent thought. All this is old, but only quite 
recently has this view begun to work itself out in the thought and 
life of any considerable number in our Protestant churches. 

A logical product of this great truth will be the Christianiz- 
ing of all life. It has already threaded the problems of housing, 
good water, pure food, sanitation, the education of the child, and 
the assimilation and Americanization of the immigrant with the 
religious impulse. Child labor, recreation, the ballot, the movie, 
diplomacy, and the laborer’s wage are within its domain, and the 
end is not yet. Now and then some who sit in darkness will rise 
to say that religion has no business meddling with the movie, oppos- 
ing a military policy for the nation, or investigating a steel indus- 
try, but their efforts will be futile. No “dead line” can be drawn 
for it. We pray “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done,” and 
what warrant have we for limiting what that shall include? It 
will invade every normal, legitimate, beneficial craving and ac- 
tivity of human life and claim it for its own. We have long been 
sure that the spirit of Jesus can redeem the individual life. Many 
in our churches are becoming as sure that he can redeem the 
amusements and affairs, the play and the work of our busy world 
and that this latter redemption is as necessary to the former as is 
the former to the latter. 

This conception of God has naturally affected our view of 
sin. From quite ancient days sin against men has been seen to 
be sin against God. But if God is in the world of men, manifests 
and realizes himself in them, some other questions follow. Is 
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there such a thing as sin against God which is not against men ? 
The two tables of the Decalogue have often been classified as one 
concerned with sins against God and the other with sins against 
men, four against God and six against men. Jesus removed the 
word on the Sabbath from the former to the latter and the ratio is 
three and seven. The henotheism of the first commandment long 
since became obsolete (literal idolatry, at least in Christian lands, 
has disappeared ), and with the passing of magic and its misuse of 
the name of God even the third has lost not a little of its original 
force. The first table neither troubles nor helps us much to-day, 
while the second table was never more powerful and never more 
needed than at the present hour. Are we not generally reconstruct- 
ing our thought of sin along the lines indicated by Rauschenbusch 
in his Theology for the Social Gospel—more in terms of selfishness 
toward our fellows than of rebellion toward God ¢ 

That attitude is undoubtedly more in harmony with Jesus’ 
teaching about sin. He said little about sin against God, but how 
he blazed over that that injures man! The cause of Jesus’ wrath 
when he cleansed the temple is to be found not merely in the fact 
that the house of God was being defiled, but even more that in it 
was a system that was shutting the poor out of the church of 
the time. To the Pharisee religion consisted of alms, prayer, 
tithes, fasting, ceremonial purity and keeping the Sabbath. Add 
church attendance and this is the concept of religion held by some 
even to the present. It was a sin not to do these things. That is, 
sin was conceived to be against God, not men primarily. Prayer 
was more important than the unselfish and sympathetic heart, 
worship than the way folks were treated. That order Jesus with a 
different idea of God reversed, so the world’s growing impatience 
with that view of religion is well grounded. The Pharisee felt it 
was a sin not to wash frequently, but that was not because of any 
felt sanitary need. It was to wash off not physical but meta- 
physical dirt. In other words, it was done for its effect not upon 
men but upon God. What was the welfare of a man to the 
Pharisee compared with a letter-kept Sabbath! To him that day 
was dedicated to the service of God, certainly not of man. It was 
his deistic view of God that allowed him to feel that it was no 
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sin to despise the common people, if he only loved God. It was 
a different view of the Father that led Jesus to proclaim the 
mockery, the impossibility of such a thing. Without any defense 


of the slighter, whom would Jesus condemn the more severely— 


the one who swears or the one who is indifferent to the evils of 
commercialized vice, because he thinks them necessary; the one 
who questions the authority of Scripture or the one who believes 
in force as the solvent of our problems, unlimited competition in 
business, deportation of radicals, a military policy for national 
safety and their ilk; the one who rejects the story of the virgin 
birth or the one who will not be civil to some of God’s children, 
because they are servants or immigrants, perhaps they are social- 
ists or have a black skin? The number in our churches who here 
are beginning to follow Jesus is on the increase and steadily 
diminishes the ranks of those who complain, when the pulpit 
attacks the great social sins of our day, that we have deserted the 
gospel of sin and salvation. 

Finally this conception contributes something to an under- 
standing of the lack of interest in and response to what have been 
in the past effective methods of evangelism. This is inevitable, if 
among its products are a changed view of sin, a loss of the fear 
of God, as once interpreted, and a conviction that religion is some- 
thing more than a fleeing from the wrath to come and the doing 
of some specific things regarded as religious. In proportion as 
this general view becomes the working basis of our life, universal 
acceptance will be given the product of our study of the biblical 
evidence and of human nature to the effect that the greatest, most 
natural, and most fruitful method of evangelism is not and never 
can be that of revivalism, but instead that of religious education. 
Large numbers of our people are consciously or unconsciously 
reaching that conclusion. It means a return from the abnormal 
and what we have regarded as the more supernatural to what was 
apparently the more natural way of Jesus. He insisted upon the 
inner change, but he never at any time suggested that it was nec- 
essary to “pray through,” as that has often been regarded. 

What do we mean by the second birth, the change of heart ? 
We use these terms loosely and with little conception often of their 
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real meaning. In the Gospels “heart” is used in four senses.* 
1. It is the seat of the emotions, affections, love of God, purity, 
perverse desire, earthly or heavenly treasure. 2. It is the organ 
of intelligence. People ponder or reason in their hearts, under- 
stand or fail to understand with their hearts. 3. It may mean 
the will. Judas designed the betrayal in his heart and there, that 
is, the will, the adulterous act was purposed. 4. It is the seat 
of conscience and faith. The hard heart prevented the acceptance 
of the truth, and some were slow of heart to believe. What does 
all this mean when we use the term, “change of heart”? Simply 
this, that our affections, our point of view, our will must be 
changed, made new, born again. Nicodemus was religious, but he 
had not been born again, changed in these respects. His affections, 
point of view, and his will were not yet in harmony with the 
spirit of Jesus. When Zaccheus, quite irreligious by orthodox 
standards, said, “I restore fourfold,” an act of the will that 
indicated a changed point of view, Jesus, without a word, ap- 
parently, about prayer or the second birth, responded, “This day 
has salvation come to thy house.” His changed will, point of view, 


affections were evidence that he had already been born again. 


Quite as much as for evil the child has an appetite for good which 
needs awakening, direction, and spiritual support. That makes 
training, religious education, important as a means of evangelism. 
It has recently been pointed out that the fact that education failed 
so wretchedly in Germany is not evidence against but for this 
point of view. If a wrong idea and ideal could so thoroughly 
poison the entire life of a nation, what cannot be accomplished by 
a Christlike spirit and ideal in such training? It does and will 
change the affections, the point of view, the will, and in no other 
way can the mind of Christ be effectively acquired. 

Many other phases of our religious life are feeling the change 
of climate inaugurated by this conception of God, as it slowly 
works its way, but further reference to them cannot be made here. 
Among others is our view of the coming of the Kingdom. This 
idea that God is gradually working his will in accord with law 
in human experience and world history is particularly trouble 


‘Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, vol. i, p. 709. 
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some to premillennialism, which believes the world to be too evil 
to be made better. It tells us that our only hope lies in its being 
destroyed—in God’s intervention from without. Necessary to it 
is the more transcendent thought and its corollary, the infallible 
Bible. In ever larger numbers the laity of our churches—some of 
them still incensistently cling to premillennial ideas—are reach- 
ing the conviction that the gospel works as leaven, as seed that 
grows until it shelters the earth, as the blade of corn develops, and 
that God seems to do more by education and the quiet gift of his 
ever-working spirit than by spectacular crises or blustering cata- 
clysms. God needs not destroy his world to redeem it, and spirit- 
ual ends are reached not by physical but by spiritual means. 

The religious forms and expression which survive from the 
day of the more transcendent thought and are at all dependent 
upon it are finding much that chills and smothers in the atmos- 
phere of the present. The immanent thought of God and its 
products may not inspire as much devotion to the technically 
or formally religious, as we would like, but it will net us a gain. 
It is helping to send “west” much negative, unnatural, and use- 
less religion. It will make more impossible the type of Christian 
who has defended not only slavery, prostitution, and the murder 
of heretics in the past, but those who now defend, among other 
things, a system of unlimited competition, the unjust profits of 
industry, the hatred of national enemies, and the use of violence 
in industry and diplomacy. It will prevent our directly seeking 
our own salvation, and Jesus taught that those who do that are 
lost. It will reenforce the message that only he who loses his life 
“for my sake,” uses it, spends it, gives it for the sake of others, 
shall save it. Than this there is no higher love. 


{Since writing the above I have come upon a very suggestive discus- 
sion of the same theme in McGiffert’s The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, 
chapter x on “Divine Immanence,” particularly pp. 201-211. Among the 
products he singles out are these: 1. It has bridged the chasm between 
nature and the supernatural. 2. It maintains that revelation comes from 
within, not without. 3. It teaches that the world is not an evil to be 
escaped. 4. It has destroyed the idea of man’s total depravity. 5. It has 
dissolved the divine-human controversy concerning the person of Christ, 
so that the old unitarian controversy has largely lost its meaning.—I. 
R. B.] 
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Matruew Agno p is a challenging writer. His works are 
so rich in ideas that they afford ample opportunity for contradic- 
tion. It is hard to discuss them without becoming involved in an 
intellectual fencing match with the author. Arnold was funda- 
mentally a critic. He believed it his duty to march in the “main 
movement of the mind.” But he kept in the procession in his 
own way. There was no lock step for him. He was too individual- 
istic to be dominated by any coterie or school. It was easy for 
him to preserve the critical aloofness. His opinions were not 
those of a group but his own. Men who do their own thinking 
will disagree with others who think for themselves. They will also 


now and then provoke dissent among those whose thought processes 


can invariably be given certain group labels. In reading Arnold, 
to take issue with this or that uncompromisingly expressed idea 
is anything but difficult. 

He, moreover, possessed certain personal and literary idiosyn- 
crasies which were in themselves naturally productive of preju- 
dices. Prof. Lewis E. Gates in his essay on Arnold says: “Emerson 
has somewhere spoken of the unkind trick fate plays a man when 
it gives him a strut in his gait. Here and there in Arnold’s prose, 
there is just a trace—sometimes more than a trace—of such a 
strut.” There is an element of condescension and affected tolerance 
which savors of insincerity. His stress upon the Hellenic ideals 
of civilization was not especially soothing to the Anglo-Saxon, 
with a society built upon Hebraism. Neither was he particularly 
conciliatory in his attitude toward certain of the dominant ten- 
dencies of his generation. He preached aristocracy to a century 
which had made almost a fetish of democracy. His excursions in 
the field of religious thought were unsympathetic with both Angli- 
canism and Dissent. Few writers so generally antagonistic have 
exercised so potent an influence upon the intellectual life of their 
age. 
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Yet when all is said upon the negative side it cannot but be 
apparent to the eareful and open-minded student that Matthew 
Arnold is by no means the least among the literary giants of the 
not-distant Victorian days. In the year of his centenary he is 
still an intellectual force with whom we cannot neglect to reckon. 
Some of his poetry has gone the journey to oblivion, but most of 
it yet makes an appeal to thinking men and women. As a critic 
of literature his place is sure. Because he had a firm grasp of 
fundamental principles he made lasting contributions to this realm 
of thought. In the field of theology his position is more debatable. 
Of this writing Churton Collins remarks: “Perhaps the best criti- 
cism of it would be what Doctor Cuffe said of Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, that a ‘foolish man could not, and a wise man would 
not, have written it.’” Yet St. Paul and Protestantism, Litera- 


ture and Dogma, and God and the Bible can hardly be dismissed 
by an epigram. Their faults are apparent and have been more 
than once pointed out. But we can learn from our heretics. Some 
of the author’s most dynamic thought is found within these vol- 
umes. In St. Paul and Protestantism, his freeing of the apostle 


to the Gentiles from the odium of being the apostle of predestina- 
tion is a superlative example of dialectic skill. Perhaps he ren- 
dered his highest service to his own and other generations by his 
lucid, wise, and spiritually illuminated ethical teaching, not a 
little of which is found in his theological works, but the Arnold 
volume of social criticism which is most vital to-day is Culture and 
Anarchy. In this book in the chapter entitled “Sweetness and 
Light” we perhaps come the nearest to the center of the ethical 
teachings of Matthew Arnold. Here he discusses his idea of the 
real meaning of culture. Dr. Henry van Dyke says: “Thomas 
Carlyle’s great word was Work—do the duty that lies nearest to 
you! John Ruskin’s great word was Life—there is no wealth but 
in a richer, fuller, warmer heart! Matthew Arnold’s great word 
was Culture—know the best that has been thought and said in the 
world! Emerson’s great word was self-reliance—trust yourself, 
be yourself, and fear not!” To understand the connotation of the 
word “culture” in the writings of Arnold is the key to his essential 
teachings. It is his grand fundamental conception. 
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He tells us that culture is a “study of perfection,” and that it 
has its origin in a love of perfection. He approvingly quotes 
Montesquieu as saying, “The first motive which ought to impel us 
to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, and 
to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent.” Here his stress 
is upon being rather than upon having or doing, an idea which 
cannot receive too much emphasis, in any land or age. A man can 
never get away from what he is. No individual can do any work 
that outmeasures his own proportions. Education must to a large 
degree be gauged in terms of personality. In his singularly sug- 
gestive essay, “The New Definition of the Cultivated Man,” Dr. 
C, W. Eliot thus describes the type which personifies genuine cul- 
ture: “In this paper, he is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious 
creature, vain of a little exclusive information or of an uncommon 
knack in Latin verse or mathematical logic; he is to be a man of 
quick perceptions, broad sympathies, and wide affinities; respon- 
sive, but independent; self-reliant, but deferential; loving truth 
and candor, but also moderation and proportion; courageous, but 
gentle; not finished, but perfecting.” This is good, solid Matthew 
Arnold doctrine as well as broad-visioned educational philosophy. 

In a day when there is such a marked tendency to confuse 


vocational training with real education, the old Greek ideal of self- 
realization cannot be too frequently discussed. An intellectual 
peasant, devoid of both manners and morals, ignorant of all fields 
of knowledge save a single little corner of one, is anything but an 
educated man. Culture, according to Arnold, is not something that 
can be hung upon the outside. It depends upon “an internal con- 
dition, in the growth and predominance of our humanity proper 


as distinguished from our animality. It places it in the ever-in- 
creasing efficacy and in the general harmonious expansion of those 
gifts of thought and feeling which make the peculiar dignity, 
happiness and wealth of human nature.” 

It might, nevertheless, be contended that the individual of this 
type would be nothing more than a charming ineffectuality. But 
Arnold saw more than one side of the truth. In his emphasis of 
personal culture he did not ignore ethical obligations. Man must 
not only augment the excellence of his own nature but he must en- 
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deavor “to make reason and the will of God prevail.” He does 
not divorce knowing from doing. He amplifies this thought in 
the following words: “Perfection, as culture conceives it, is not 
possible while the individual remains isolated. The individual is 
required, under pain of being stunted and enfeebled in his own de- 
velopment if he disobeys, to carry others along with him in his 
march toward perfection, to be continually doing all he can to en- 
large and increase the volume of the human stream sweeping 
thitherward.” 

As long as Arnold lived he was dominated by the memory of 
the personality and life of his father, Dr. Thomas Arnold, Master 
of Rugby. In his plaintive, beautiful, vigorous and sincere elegiac 
poem, “Rugby Chapel,” we read these noble words: 


But thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


The man who wrote these lines was no “high priest of kid glove 
persuasion” advocating an effete culture for its own sake. 

In Arnold’s Philosophy the characteristics of “sweetness 
and light” are the hall marks of the cultivated personality. His 
frequent use of this combination is responsible for the somewhat 
prevailing idea that it originated with him. Its maker, however, 
was Dean Swift, whose worst enemy never accused him of pos- 
sessing the first-mentioned quality. The word “light” in this 
phrase is for practical purposes self-explanatory. It means free- 
dom from the darkness of intellectual and spiritual provincialism. 
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That type of religiosity which consigns all who disagree with it 
to perdition illustrates the Arnoldian significance of “light” by 
the lack of it. On the other hand it does not furnish an ideal ex- 
ample of “sweetness.” A kindly tolerance, an inclusive sympathy 
and a considerate reasonableness are all included in the broader 
meaning of this word. The infinitesimal-souled individual who 
takes any disagreement with his opinions as a personal insult is 
not conspicuous as a specimen of this quality. Sad to say, there 
are cases on record where church members in “good standing,” 
pillars of official boards and even “elect” sisters, have displayed 
some of the characteristics of the unregenerate and sulked like 
spoiled children when some of their misguided associates have had 
the temerity to have ideas of their own. At all events, it is some- 
times hard for human beings to preserve a spirit of magnanimity 
in the face of differing convictions. But the personal culture in- 
cludes sweetness as well as light. 

These two words, however, have a much broader implication. 
Another idea which inheres within them is that of the preeminence 
of the spiritual. Materialism, either personal or national, annihi- 
lates culture. It is destructive of all the higher values. In preach- 
ing this gospel Arnold was simply, in a quieter and less spectacular 
way, continuing the work of Carlyle. He complains that certain 
political spokesmen were teaching the man of his generation “to 
value himself not on what he is, not on his progress in sweetness 
and light, but on the number of the railroads he has constructed or 
the bigness of the tabernacle he has built.” And again he gives 
expression to the same thought in words which sound singularly 
modern: “Never did people believe anything more firmly than 
nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day believe that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being so very rich. Now 
the use of culture is that it helps us, by means of its spiritual 
standard of perfection, to regard wealth as but machinery, and not 


only to say that we regard wealth as machinery, but really to per- 
ceive and feel that it is so. If it were not for this purging effect 
wrought upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the future as 
well as the present, would inevitably belong to the Philistines.” 


The materialized middle classes he called Philistines, enemies 
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of the children of light. In his discussion along these lines his 
superciliousness is especially apparent, but those whose minds are 
so obsessed by financial standards that they really believe that both 
culture and religion can be bought like a sack of flour or a new 
automobile must for the benefit of the rest of humanity be oc- 
casionally handled without gloves. Arnold showed no more mercy 
to the idle, irresponsible aristocracy, whom he labels barbarians. 
He speaks of English society being permeated with a type of in- 
equality which materializes the upper class, vulgarizes the middle 
class, and brutalizes the lower class. Certainly no reader 
of the gripping chapter entitled “Our Semi-Pagan Civilization,” 
in Ellwood’s The Reconstruction of Religion, would need to be 
convinced that there is a grave possibility of some of the segments 
of American society being materialized, vulgarized, and brutalized. 

He begins a paragraph in “Sweetness and Light” with this 
exceedingly suggestive sentence: “Faith in machinery is, I said, 
our besetting danger; often in machinery most absurdly dispro- 
portioned to the end which this machinery, if it is to do any good 
at all, is to serve; but always in machinery, as if it had value in 
and for itself.” Americans of to-day should read and “inwardly 
digest” not only this sentence but also the paragraphs which follow 
it. Never was there more of an almost apotheosizing of ma- 
chinery. In the arena of education, especially in certain excep- 
tionally large universities and in the much-vaunted ultra-organized 
public school systems of some States, it is machinery upon the right 
hand and upon the left, machinery in front and machinery behind. 
The teacher becomes nothing more than a cog in one of the mul- 


titudinous wheels. Too much educational machinery is dehuman- 


izing and despiritualizing. In the church there is a manifestation 
of the same highly unfortunate tendency. Reports, figures, and 
“drives” have been very much the order of the day. In some in- 
stances piling up figures has been confused with advancing the 
kingdom of God. Now and then some misguided brother has fallen 
into temptation and has secured promotion by devoting his ener- 
gies to securing new names for his church roll, and leaving his suc- 
cessor the record of sheep never really gathered into the fold. Not 
all of the great spiritual forces of the universe can be chronicled in 
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a few columns of figures. Religious machinery is but a means. 
To confuse it with the ultimate goal means spiritual retrogression. 

In the fourth chapter of Culture and Anarchy Arnold some- 
what systematically discusses Hebraism atid Hellenism, as two 
of the great forces of modern life. Theoretically he recognizes 
that each viewpoint has within it far-reaching truths which hu- 
manity must learn. “The final aim of both Hellenism and He- 
braism, as of all great spiritual disciplines, is no doubt the same ; 
man’s perfection or salvation. The very language which they both 
of them use in schooling us te reach the aim is often identical.” 
Yet in spite of his effort to take a detached position, Arnold, either 
on account of temperamental or pedagogic reasons, is a partisan of 
Hellenism. But with all his emphasis upon Hellenism, he was 
as much a prophet of righteousness as the Hebrew prophets of 
long ago. “Conduct,” he said, “is three fourths of life.” He 
rightly selected Puritanism as the modern manifestation of ultra- 
Hebraism, and his attitude toward it was not especially tolerant. 
He does not, for example, look upon the spirit of “the Dissidence 
of Dissent, the Protestantisin of the Protestant Religion,” as evi- 
dencing very much of “sweetness and light.” His attitude toward 
the bourgeois crudities, both social and intellectual, of certain Dis- 
senting groups was narrowly unsympathetic. Although most of 
his strictures were, nevertheless, true, this attitude has naturally 
been productive of antagonism on the part of those who, with the 
best of reasons, regard that for which Puritanism stood as the 
saving leaven of English and American society. 

But the Puritan and the Puritan ideal have not lacked elo- 
quent protagonists. In hisessay on Milton, Macaulay, in sentences 
that roll like distant thunder, eulogized those who prostrated them- 
selves in the dust before their Maker but set their feet upon the 
neck of their earthly king. Carlyle, in words “winged with red 
lightning and impetuous rage,” pictured the men and women of the 
Mayflower subduing the black, untamed forest and “preparing for 
Eternity by living well in this world of Time.” But perhaps the 
Puritan, like all others, did have the defects of his qualities. 
Joseph H. Choate once proposed a toast to the pilgrim mothers on 
the grounds that they not only endured all of the hardships of the 
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pilgrim fathers, but also the added one of living with these stern 
unbending men, cast in an Old Testament mold. Then too it was, 
and is, possibly easier for the intellectual descendants of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides to imitate the weaknesses of their ancestors than it was to 
reproduce their virtues. A modern Puritan, undiluted with some 
Hellenism, is good company only at a distance—a considerable 
distance. We are the heirs not only of many ages, but also of 
many peoples. It behooves us to claim our entire heritage. We 
are sons of Greece as well as of Zion. Self-development as well as 
self-control belongs in the creed of him who would live the life 
abundant. 

Matthew Arnold in many respects was a typical Oxford don. 
As an educator he was by no means uncritical of the old university 
by the willow-bordered, quietly flowing Thames, but the “beauty 
and sweetness of that beautiful place” never ceased to awaken a 


response in his soul. Dr. Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 


University, in a baccalaureate sermon preached in 1910, says: 
“The universities of the Far East give a training to their students 
for efficiency; the universities of Germany train scholars; the 
Scotch universities train men as thinkers; the English universities 
educate the gentlemen.” As a schoolmaster at large he tried to in- 
doctrinate his readers with this university ideal. Some of his critics 
intimate that personally he did not always exemplify “sweetness 
and light.” But it is not absolutely certain that he was not the first 
man who found it easier to teach than to illustrate in person. He 
believed that the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human 
perfection should be paramount. He hated “hideousness and raw- 
ness.” In amplifying his understanding of the meaning of cul- 
ture he gives expression to the following sentiment: “It does not 
try to teach down to the level of inferior classes; it does not try 
to teach this or that sect of its own, with ready-made judgments 
and watchwords. It seeks to do away with classes; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world current every- 
where; to make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and 
light, where they may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely— 
nourished and not bound by them.” Whatever may be lacking in 
Arnold’s philosophy, such an aim is not devoid of real nobility. 
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In his recent book Character and Opinion in the United States 
Dr. George Santayana says, “Civilization is perhaps ap- 
proaching one of the long winters that overtake it from time to 
time.” We must be somewhat cautious in accepting a statement 
so frankly and so bitterly pessimistic. Neither must we pay too 
much attention to the intellectual Pollyannas who, either from 
force of habit or because they believe it is the perfectly proper thing 
to do, disseminate a diluted saccharine optimism. But whether 
morals have improved or deteriorated there has been within the 
past decade an undoubted retrogression of manners. Vulgarity 
has ceased to be a vice. Modesty has become “Victorian prudish- 
ness.” There are literary critics in whose eyes the possession of 
a few standards of decency wholly condemns a novelist. The story 
of the degeneration of London society as narrated in The Glass of 
Fashion could be duplicated in many American cities. It might, 


of course, be very easy to minimize the number of quiet homes 


and communities in which there has been no lowering of ideals. 
One does not have to be a hardened pessimist to realize that “hide- 
ousness and rawness” have in many places been given the right of 
way in American life. For a generation facing such problems 
Matthew Arnold has that to say to which we need to listen. “Close 
thy vapid, putrescent, sex-obsessed novelist, and open thy Arnold” 
would not be an inappropriate slogan. 

In criticizing the “smart set” among American Jews Walter 
Lippman sounds a warning, not inapplicable to all sections of 
society, that it is impossible to “build up a decent civilization 
among people who have lost their ancient piety and acquired no 
new convictions.” In the ethical writings of Matthew Arnold there 
is that which will help man to attain wise and high-minded con- 
victions in regard to some of the essentials of right living. His 
teaching, it must be admitted, does meet some of humanity’s deep- 
est needs. But when all is said, his exhortation can be summed 
up in the Pauline words: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATED MAN? 


Joun W. Larrp 
Albion, Mich. 


Joun Burrovens was probably more epigrammatic than 
correct when he said, “What is true in Christianity is not new; 
and what is new is not true.” The great naturalist would have 
come nearer the truth if he had said, “What is true in the inau- 
gural address of the average college president is not new; and what 
is new should be carefully weighed before accepted as true.” I 
am too well aware of my own limitations to attempt anything 
new; and too new in my present field of labor to hope to add 
anything in this inaugural address to the sum total of truth. At 
best I can only register a few observations, indulge in a few com- 
ments, and pass on some personal convictions. . 

A rather interesting paradox presents itself to the casual 
observer, in the fact that there never was such a demand for higher 
education as there is now; and never were higher institutions of 
learning so severely criticized by all manner of men as they are 
to-day. One is surely justified in raising the question: If the 
colleges and universities are such monumental failures; if the 
present system of higher education is such a farce; if it is worse 
than a waste of time for youth to spend four years in college, 
then why is it that so many colleges and universities are obliged 
to limit the number of incoming students to those who are 
academically best able to enter? Would students persist in crowd- 
ing to colleges and universities, if the colleges and universities were 
not meeting their demand for the right kind of education with fair 
success ¢ 

The following criticisms are frequently heard: “The bulk of 
the information that most of the colleges and universities are im- 
parting to their students is unrelated, miscellaneous, superan- 
nuated, useless, and even destructive. The teachers of the colleges 
and universities, with some rare exceptions, are academic, color- 
~ ‘Winaugural address of President Laird, Albion College. 
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less, professional, out of touch with the practical life of the world, 
and for the most part lacking in virile personality. The adminis- 
tration of the average college or university is autocratic, inefficient, 
mercenary, visionless, and in relation to the social, economic, and 
religious leadership of the world, inconsequential. The atmos- 
phere of the college and university is, forsooth, undemocratic, 
superficial, materialistic, and consequently uncreative of the ideals 
tLat are necessary to rebuild the world. The student graduate is, 
therefore, the spoiled, pampered, superficially and inadequately 
equipped product of a policy of pharisaical and supercilious 
pedantry. And as such he goes into the work-a-day world wholly 
unfitted to pay a reasonable rate of interest on the investment so- 
ciety has made in him.” 

To all of us who are interested in higher education, there is 
something quite familiar about this criticism which we find in 
current magazines, club room conversations, academic circles, and 
wherever men meet to settle the affairs of the world by free and 
easy discussion. This much is true: Among certain people whose 
power to feel deeply is sometimes greater than their ability to 
express themselves clearly, there is a growing conviction that some- 
thing is wrong with our system of education. The very absence 
of anything like universal apologetic support of the present system 
of higher education by educational leaders is indicative of one of 
three things: Either the criticism is too true to be refuted suc 
cessfully, or too absurd to be given serious consideration, or else 
the leaders of education in America are too busy working out 
a solution of the problem to rush into print with a more or less 
useless counter attack. I am sure that it is not to the discredit of 
the educator that he prefers to double his energies in righting a 
wrong, rather than publicly combat a more or less irritating criti- 
cism of our present system of higher education. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of educators agree with Dr. Johnson, who said, “Because 
you believe in a good cause is no reason why you should defend it, 
for by your manner of defense you may do your cause harm.” 

Whatever may be our adverse or favorable criticism of the 
present system of college and university education, the fact re- 
mains, that in society as it is, there is such a person known as the 
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edueated man, who at his best plays a role in the game of life that 
successfully helps to keep the world from sinking into barbarism 
and plunging into catastrophe. The summary of H. G. Wells’ 
Outlines of History is packed into the statement that it has always 
been a race between education and catastrophe. Education—that 
fundamental, intrinsic enrichment of personality that so develops 
the individual that he finds the Kingdom of Life with all its 
challenge and satisfaction and beauty and glory within his own 
soul; and so ennobles his life that he accepts his advantages as a 
manly moral obligation to serve his fellows. This possession that 
we call education is the enemy of catastrophe and the friend of 
human progress. 

It seems to me timely that a voice should be raised in testi- 
mony of the réle of the educated man in this complex, potential 
day when the civilizations of the world are on trial before the 
tribunal of God and Man. 


Tue Epvcatep Man 1n THE R6xE or StrupEentT 


Not often is a monument of granite raised to the honor of the 
educated man who plays the quiet, unassuming, unheralded, and 
unremunerative réle of student. And yet he is the man whose 
unconquerable love of learning forms a living link between past 
and present. He moderates our age with its characteristic disre- 
gard for the noble accomplishments of yesterday. His may not be 
the réle of the maker of history, but it is invariably the appreciator 
and preserver of history. For the edification and education of 
mankind, he brings up to date the fine things of the past; he casts 
his net of investigation into the sea of universal human experience, 
and raises to the surface of human vision a store of precious reali- 
ties that otherwise would have been lost forever. To the educated 
student there is something venerable and worth while about all 
discovered truth, whether it be philosophic, scientific, or religious ; 
and with penetrating mind he reaches into the realm of the undis- 
covered and brings forth something new that has inestimable value. 
The world is enriched by his patient and studious labors. The 
educated man as student is not often a good advertiser. His 
eurekas are seldom heralded around the earth, and the plaudits 
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of men are seldom heard until after his heavenly coronation has 
become an accomplished fact. And yet, the student projecting the 
light of reason, imagination, and creative understanding into the 
secrets of life, is one of God’s noblemen, whose ministry of light 
and truth enriches the whole world, and whose labors, often un- 
appreciated by men, have tremendous redemptive value. In the 
past the student’s tallow candle lighted the torch that has swept 
the world with the light of knowledge and truth. 


Tue Epvucatep Man 1n THE R6xeE or TEACHER 


Sometimes, quite often in fact, the educated student is also 
the teacher. He is the vocal interpreter and articulator of what his 
heart and mind have learned. When I speak of the educated man 
as teacher, I mean every man whose vocation or avocation calls 
him to interpret and articulate such knowledge as is necessary to 
the mental and moral enlightenment of mankind. Some time the 
world will realize, as it does not now, that the teacher is the very 
bulwark of civilization and the lifeguard of humanity. If educa- 
tion is the enemy of catastrophe, it necessarily follows that the 
teacher must multiply in number and quality in such progressive 
ratio as shall be necessary to cope successfully with the grow- 
ing needs of the world. And what king of man will the right kind 
of teacher be? At least he will meet the Greek standard of man- 
hood, possessing the fine qualities of courage, resourcefulness, and 
adaptability. He will care more for people than for philosophy. 
His love of personal gain will be secondary to his passion for 
social redemption. He will have what Matthew Arnold called “a 
genuine scientific passion and desire for removing human error, 
clearing human confusion, and diminishing human misery.” He 
may aspire for academic rank, but more for personal enlargement 
of life. His academic degrees will become a point of departure 
leading to greater intellectual accomplishments rather than a 
terminal marking the graveyard of his intellectual achievements. 
He will lose his life, not in subjective concentration upon any pet 
intellectual scheme or hobby, but in the life, the whole life of the 
students who come under his care. Only thus can he find his 
own soul and the soul of the college that employs him. The 
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teacher most needed is not primarily a teacher of subjects; he is 
a teacher of men, and the ultimate test of his value to society is 
not how well he can teach science, Latin, and philosophy, but 
how well he can help young men and women to “do justly, love 
merey, and walk humbly with their God.” In other words, the 
acid test of a teacher’s fitness for a place of great usefulness ip 
the modern college is his ability to give life, abundant life, to 
the students who honor him with their readiness to expose their 
hungry hearts to his instruction. I would rather select a teacher 
because of his enlightened sense of human values, provided, of 
course, he had a working knowledge of the subject he essayed 
to teach, than because of his dazzling erudition. I would rather 
employ a teacher with a fair academic training, with or without 
a superabundance of academic titles, provided he possessed a 
tantalizing intellectual curiosity and a passion for men, than the 
most learned scholar in the world lacking in these essential quali- 
ties. 

About a year ago a keen observer of life called the world’s 
attention to what he called the five great plagues of our day. They 
were these: Disregard for authority; hatred between man and 
man; an abnormal aversion to work; an excessive thirst for pleas- 
ure; and a gross materialism that denies the reality of the spiritual 
in human life. 

Let us see how the educated man as teacher should be related 
to the problems suggested by these modern plagues. Society has 
a right to expect that college teachers shall so relate their subjects 
definitely to life that graduates shall go from college with a respect 
for authority that will make them an invincible foe to the social 
forces that propagate their inflammable doctrines with apparent 
indifference to the legitimate claims of existing institutions and 
laws. An unprecedented challenge to authority is too prevalent a 
characteristic of our age; and the teacher of youth will fail miser- 
ably in his work, if he does not help to overcome this tendency. 
Moreover, there is too much hatred between man and man. Race, 
national, class, and personal hatred stands in the way of human 
happiness and progress. A college professor whose message to 
eager students does not help to substitute brotherhood for hatred 
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might succeed as a teacher of mathematics, but he will fail miser- 
ably as a teacher of men. Again, there is an abnormal aversion 
to work in the hearts of too many men. “Something for nothing” 
is the demand of vast numbers of lazy and criminal members of 
society. The ideal college teacher will cast such a halo of dignity 
and glory around all honest work that students will seek to become 
workers who need never to be ashamed. This is a paramount need 
in meeting our industrial problem, and the teacher fails who does 
not nobly help to meet it. “Nothing,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“is denied to well-directed labor; nothing is to be attained with- 
out it.” “Excellence in any department,” says Dr. Johnson, “can 
now be obtained only by the labor of a lifetime; it is not to be 
purchased at a lesser price.” Great things are not done where 
great efforts are not made. Furthermore, there is an abnormal 
thirst for pleasure in the hearts of men to-day. There is some- 
thing radically wrong when one finds that at a time when the bread 
lines of the slums are the longest, the pleasure houses of the city 
are the most crowded. An insatiable thirst for cheap excitement ; 
the wholesale organizing and commercializing of pleasure for the 
most part by a non-Christian group of profit seekers, whose disre- 
gard for Christian principles is equalled only by their own racial 
religion ; the substituting of plot-displaying movies for the fireside 
reading of good literature—this has helped to make a large section 
of the American people worshipers at the shrine of cheap and 
demoralizing pleasure. And what is the value of a fine classical 
or engineering training if the college student has no highsouled 
command of his hours of leisure, and no sacramental sense of the 
value of time and association? Surely this is a challenge to the 
teachers of youth in college and university. More, there is a gross 
materialism that is deadly to a growing personality and makes 
for the undermining of everything that is best in the world. The 
moral and spiritual reach of the average American student ex- 
ceeds his economic grasp, but the moral and spiritual grasp of too 
many of our students does not equal their economic grasp. What 
does it profit a student, though he gain all knowledge necessary 
to remove mountains, and yet has no spiritual preparation to face 
and overcome the obstacles to a normal moral life! 
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It should be said that in every college and university there are 
teachers whom money cannot buy, authority cannot intimidate, nor 
circumstance demoralize. They multiply their lives a thousand- 
fold by preparing their students to learn the fine art of living on 
the high levels of manhood and womanhood. Like Agassiz they 
ery, ““We have no time to make money.” Of such is the kingdom 
of God. Only an omniscient Being can truly measure and ap- 
praise the value of such consecrated men and women. 


Tue Epucatrep Man as PIONEER 


Wherever you find social, intellectual, political, and moral 
boundaries expanding and horizons that have for ages indicated 
the limits of human thought and endeavor advancing, there you 
may expect to find the educated man. He is the pioneer, the trail 
blazer, the dayspring from on high, announcing a new discovery 
or the dawn of a better day. He may be the personal exponent of 
a new democracy, or the ardent propagandist of a new social order, 
or the keen explorer of an undiscovered realm of thought, or the 
intrepid discoverer of a new geographical boundary, or the inde 
fatigable forerunner in the realm of science, or the lone advocate 
of a new system of education, or the self-sacrificing herald of a 
new religion. In the réle of pioneer, the educated man has left 
the world forever his debtor. There seems to be something about 
a liberal education that not only enables a man to fall back upon 
his own resources, but also causes him to find within himself the 
necessary force to drive him forward into the possession of hitherto 
unrealized fields of knowledge. Kepler would never have thought 
God’s thoughts after him, had he not been trained to think men’s 
thoughts after them. Newton would never have stumbled upon 
his great discovery had he not carefully walked in the fields of 
learning. Darwin would never have become chief among the 
moderns in his interpretation and articulation of the law of evolu- 
tion if the educational process had not been in operation in his own 
mind. And Agassiz, who opposed the Darwinian hypothesis, 
would never have been able to contend successfully that it is in- 
conceivable that any force of mere physical heredity, supposable 
as innate in matter, could transmit the life and the traits of one 
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individual of a species to another, if his own liberal education had 


been neglected. Stupidity and ignorance discover no continents, 


advance no professional frontiers, and create no new boundaries of 
scientific achievement. To the educated man must we look for 
the power that shall change for the better the map of human 
thought and action. An educated man might accidentally fall 
upon a discovery of world-wide significance; but seldom does a 
discovery of world-wide significance come to an uneducated man. 
It was Professor Richardson, an eminent London physicist, who 
recently expressed the belief that atomic energy, fundamental 
power, will imminently be harnessed with revolutionary effect upon 
the industrial life of the world. Here is another illustration of 
how the educated man as pioneer is experimenting with the un- 
realized forces of life. If Russia is ever to be led out of her 
present humiliating and world-endangering dilemma into a place 
of national stability and world confidence, it will be when from 
among the Russian people there comes a man whose trained heart 
and mind will qualify him to point the way of liberty and peace 
to his fellow countrymen. 

Perhaps there is no field of human effort where the pioneer 
is more needed to-day than in the field of higher education. Here 
and there a tall soul dares to step away from the beaten path of 
custom, tradition, and accepted standards, and with manly stride 
leads the way to new freedom and power. Too many of us are 
afraid of the lonesomeness that comes from such splendid audacity. 
I cannot help, however, but see encouraging evidences of a new 
freedom springing up here and there among an increasing number 
of educators. The hoary motto, “Let good enough alone,” is too 
antiquated to have any place in the program of the educator. The 
coming slogan is more likely to be, “Let us try something better.” 
This new freedom finds expression in new curricula, new depart- 
ments of study, and in more timely adaptations of truth to life. 
Too long has the school man been the prey of the victimizing 
politician, whose ignorance of learning and befogged sense of 
publie need have been surpassed only by his shallow pretensions. 
Thanks to an intrepid leadership and an awakened sense of humor, 
there is an encouraging indication that the shackles imposed by 
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the politicians are falling from the wrists of the educators of the 
land. The modern educator of pioneer instinct and practice has 
bearded this lion in his den, and the result is bound to be a safer 
and wiser society. The time, however, is not far distant when our 
educational leaders with eagle eyes and trained minds and coura- 
geous hearts will pioneer their way in a noble fight for even greater 
liberty, adaptability, and efficiency. “The best is yet to be.” 


Tue Epvucatrep Man as ConsERVER 


The true progressive will be the wise conservative. The wise 
conservative makes the safest progressive. Our educated man in 
the réle of conserver, not only reaches forward, with a passionate 


lure of the unrealized burning in his soul, but he tenaciously 
grasps the best of yesterday with a sacred determination that no 
vandalism shall utterly destroy the worthwhile creations of civili- 
zation. The Huns of civilization are not all Germans. Whoso- 
ever destroys a single good that the centuries have bought with 
blood and tears and does not replace it with something better, 
whether he be black or white, educated or uneducated, American 
or German, is in spirita Hun. Vandalism is abroad in the world. 
Long-haired men and short-haired women with more dynamite 
in their programs than intellectual and moral dynamics in their 
souls would fain destroy the blood-bought creations of the centuries 
and in their place substitute the half-baked vagaries of unpatriotic, 
undemocratic, and unbalanced minds. Constitutions hammered 
out on the anvils of the centuries; convictions wrought into laws 
by our legislative assemblies; governments evolved by all the 
generations of history are considered so many scraps of paper to 
be burned by the ultra-socialistic barbarians of these days of world 
convulsion. In America a veritable tug of war is on between the 
wise conservative and the foolish progressive. There never was a 
time when the educated man with such historical perspective as 
qualifies him to be the prophet of his age was so sorely needed 
as now. The educated conserver would advance not by dynamite 
and revolution, but by law and creative evolution. He would go 
forward, not by breaking with the past, but by bringing up the 
past to the front line of progress where one may ever tread on 
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the vantage ground of the vision splendid. He would be the first 
to build colleges of applied science, but the last to deny the value 
of the so-called humanities. He would be the first to initiate a 
movement to institute a department of business administration in 
college or university, but the last to advise the discontinuance of 


the ancient classics, with their matchless power to give the larger 
comprehension of life. He would be the first to vote for a depart- 
ment of physical culture in the college, but the last to scrap the de- 


partment of philosophy. He would be second to none in welcoming 
the great state university with its thousands of students, vast physi- 
cal equipment and efficient faculties, but the last to advise the clos- 
ing of the small college with its time for personal attention to stu- 
dents and its ideals of culture and character. Were it not for the 
constructive conservatism of our educated man, belonging though 
he does to the creative minority, many of the most valuable and 
priceless productions of the centuries would perish at the hands 
of barbarism and vandalism. He forms a breastwork of defense 
against the forces of national and world diabolism, whose mad 
theories of personal liberty and sensual domination would under- 
mine the foundations of life. Like a mighty army, like the im- 
mortals of Thermopyle and Verdun, stand the educated men and 
women of the world whose cultured appreciation of the finest ac- 
complishments of yesterday makes them the eternal foes of the 
forces of catastrophe. 


Tue Epvcatep Man as ReconciLer 


The forces of national and international, racial and inter- 
racial integration are also obviously operative in the world to-day. 
I desire to present this positive aspect of the problem of world 
reconciliation rather than again refer to the disintegrating forces 
that are abroad among men. The destructive hounds of hell are 
making the greater noise to-day, but the integrating and construc- 
tive hounds of heaven are doing the greater work. The “call of 
the blood” in men is being gradually replaced by the call of hu- 
manity in men. Caucasian is gradually coming to understand 
Mongolian. The man of the East is coming to understand -and 
appreciate the man of the West. A sort of fellow feeling, or 
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“consciousness of kind,” is creeping into the hearts of men, and 
the result is a new sense of human values and a finer practice of 
human brotherhood. At the cross roads of the races where the pipe 
of peace is being passed around, you are sure to find the educated 
man—the man whose own personal development has qualified him 
to help his brother man to a better experience of self-realization 
and peace. It is not an accident that the men who have been 
selected to meet in Washington in November to consider the world- 
significant question of disarmament are without exception edu- 
cated men. And we volunteer the conviction here that in propor- 
tion as their education has been shot through and through with the 
high ideals of the Prince of Peace, ideals that require for their 
realization the practice of the Christian principles of self-sacrifice 
and service, will the Washington Conference measure up to the 
prayerful expectations of the peace lovers of the world. Accurate 
understanding of world conditions, broad sympathy with the 
claims of peoples of different traditions and advantages, an intelli- 
gent tolerance of the convictions and customs and legitimate ambi- 
tions of all manner of people—these are a few of the essential char- 
acteristics of the truly educated man, whose réle in the peace mak- 
ing of the world is one of unparalleled importance to-day. Not 
passion, nor prejudice, nor ignorance, nor enthusiasm, nor politics, 
nor promises will bring about the reign of universal peace; noth- 
ing short of adherence to the principles of agreement and faithful 
practice of the program of operation determined by representative 
educated men—“men who are like God’s mountains, men who are 
like his plains, men with eras in their purposes and empires in 
their brains”—will bring the world to live in harmony and peace. 
The kingdom of God among men waits for the reconciling power 
of leaders of sanctified education. 

I close this address with the suggestion that already the field 
is white unto the harvest for educators to discover how the colleges 
and universities can so train their students that an increasing 
number, whether in the réle of students, teachers, pioneers, con- 
servers, or reconcilers, shall catch the vision and practice the prin- 
ciples of Him who counted not his life dear unto himself, but 
gave it for the redemption and salvation of men. It is the im- 
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mediate task of the Christian college to inspire students with such 
a sense of values that in all things Christ shall have the pre 
eminence. When Christ’s reverence for personality, glorified and 
enriched by the indwelling spirit of the living God, shall become 
the dominating passion of our higher institutions of learning, 
.then a constantly enlarging stream of youth will flow into life, 
obeying the heaven-born challenge: 


Think truly, and thy thoughts shall the world’s great famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy words shall be as fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be a grand and glorious creed. 


Then the great Victorian laureate’s vision of a parliament of 
men and a federation of the world will leave the realm of poetic 
fancy and become an ever-increasing reality in the experience of 
men. This is the supreme réle and goal of the educated man— 
“the one far-off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves.” 
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FEODOR DOSTOTEVSKI 


Ne.ur, B. Bennetr 
Howell, Mich. 


Tue year 1922 marks the centennial of the birth of Feodor 
Dostoievski, said to be “‘of all the great masters of fiction the most 
spiritual.” 

It was in a charity hospital in Moscow, amid scenes of 
poverty, suffering, and vice, that he first saw the light of day. 
There was perhaps something prophetic about the circumstances 
of his birth, for poor Feodor was to know little else throughout 
the sixty years of his life than poverty, suffering, and vice. His 
father was a poor military surgeon belonging to a faded, aristo- 
cratic family; his mother was the daughter of a merchant. Both 
were orthodox Christians and reared their children in the Christian 
faith. Of the five children, Feodor and one brother were congenial 
companions, and were very fond of books. Together they entered 
school at Moscow, where they reveled in the study of Pushkin, the 
father of Russian literature, Scott, Schiller, Balzac, George Sand, 
and other literary lights. Together they went to Saint Petersburg 
and studied military engineering, Feodor graduating at twenty- 
three. He obtained the rank of sub-lieutenant, but decided then 
to give up military life and turn his attention to literature. Three 
years later there began in Russia a most spectacular career. From 
heights of grandeur and sublimity scarcely attained elsewhere in 
the realm of letters, it descends to depths of mediocrity that would 
be scorned by a schoolboy—only to return to the heights again 
under a new inspiration. 

The first novel, Poor Folk, was finished when the author was 
twenty-five. In manuscript it was given to a friend, Grigorovitch, 
who was a competent critic. He took it to the poet and friend of 


poor young authors, Nekrassov. At four o’clock in the morning, 
Dostoievski was awakened from sleep in his miserable lodging. 
The two critics had started to read Poor Folk the evening before ; 
they had been unable to lay it down, and when it was finished 
unable to restrain themselves from this nocturnal visit to the 
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promising young author. They fell on his neck and with tears in 
their eyes overwhelmed him with congratulations. “Do you under- 
stand yourself what you have written?” said Grigorovitch. “To 
have written such a book you must have possessed the direct in- 
spiration of an artist.” Dostoievski afterward asserted that this 
was the happiest moment in his life. A few days later the young 
author and his manuscript were introduced to the Russian critic 
Bielinski, and received as enthusiastic commendation from him. 
In due time, the public confirmed the opinion of the critics and 
life seemed full of promise to our author. The plot of this simple 
story is laid in the tenement district of a city. A poor middle 
aged clerk loves a young girl, a waif like himself, with an unselfish 
devotion the real significance of which she does not comprehend. 
To purchase flowers and trinkets for her he denies himself the 
very necessities of life. He writes letters full of fatherly counsel 
and overflowing with terms of strongest endearment. The girl 
finally receives a proposal from an elderly man of wealth, but of 
questionable reputation. The true lover assists her in purchasing 
and planning her wedding outfit, hoping all the time that some- 
thing may transpire to prevent the marriage; but when no such 
fortune favors him and the ceremony is finally performed he sends 
one final outburst of love and dies of a broken heart. The story is 
short, the characters are full of tenderness and simplicity, the kind 
that touch the very heart of the Russian people. Dostoievski knew 
little of Dickens, but this story as well as some others, and es- 
pecially many of his characters, are distinctly Dickensian in type. 

A second novel, Sosie, was not successful ; at this time he was 
a regular contributor to magazines, but his stories lacking finish 
and proportion he was poorly paid. In 1848 he produced White 
Nights, which brought him still greater prominence and popularity 
than had come with Poor Folk. But to offset this suecess there 
occurred in the same year the most significant and harrowing 
event of his entire life. He had become a member of a club of 
young men who met often under the leadership of the political 
agitator and revolutionist, Petrachevski. He claimed later in life 
that he did not share the revolutionary views of this leader; but 
with the other young fellows he met and discussed reform and 
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doubtless in the enthusiasm of the hour often gave utterance to 
sentiments which in calmer moments he would have repudiated. 
For instance, one evening he had declaimed Pushkin’s “Ode on the 
Abolition of Serfdom.” Someone said that could never be without 
insurrection and Dostoievski is said to have exclaimed, “Then in- 
surrection let it be!” For two years the club met undisturbed but 
was finally betrayed by one of its own members, and in April, 
1849, thirty-two members, including our Dostoievski and his 
brother Alexis, were arrested, and by the secret police lodged in a 
fortress in Saint Petersburg. Eight months in this fortress ter- 
minated on December 22. The number of suspects had been re- 
duced now to twenty-one, the rest, including Alexis, having been 
dismissed. In the biting cold of a Saint Petersburg December day, 
the twenty-one prisoners were led out of the prison and ordered 
to remove all their clothing except their shirts. In this garb they 
stood for half an hour listening to the reading of the document 
which sentenced them to be shot. The scaffolds were erected, 
coffins covered with cloth stood waiting for the bodies, the white 
caps were in readiness, the first three victims were in their places 
and the soldiers were taking aim, when there rode across the 
square a courier waving a white handkerchief and announcing 
from the Emperor that the sentence had been commuted to four 
years’ imprisonment in Siberia at hard labor, and several years 
of enforced military service. The condemnation to death was 
only for the purpose of frightening the prisoners, but it had served 
to shatter the nerves of many and to drive one to insanity. 

For the worst of men the life of a Siberian exile at this time 


was a terrible punishment, but for this sensitive, highly strung, 


intellectual nature it was indescribable torture. Feeding on the 
vilest kinds of food, and forced to the hardest labor, this frail man 
passed his days. He had never been strong in body and his poverty 
and irregular habits of living had kept him a weakling. We are 
not surprised then, that about this time there began to manifest 
itself the dread disease, epilepsy, which blighted all his after life. 
Indeed, by many it is supposed that it originated from a severe 
beating with a knout as punishment for some slight offense in 
Siberia. However, it is not of these physical sufferings that he 
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complains, but rather of his mental troubles. To be left never a 
moment alone during his waking hours, and to be associated al- 
ways with the most depraved criminals, to have his mind filled 
with the loathsome and the vile and the wretched continually, 
this was suffering indeed. The only book he possessed was the 
Bibie, and that he read when he had opportunity, and at night slept 
with it under his pillow. It was here that he learned what his 
French critic, de Vogiié, is pleased to call “the religion of endur- 
ance.” Though unjustly exiled we do not find him developing 
anarchistic sentiments or cherishing any malicious thought against 
th -overnment. On the contrary, if he had ever had revolutionary 
ideas, he gave them up and declared himself positively on the side 
of the government. He did not desire a republic, and went so far 
as to declare that nothing good had been in Russia since Peter the 
Great that did not come from the higher classes or the throne, and 
that nothing from below had come to the surface but egoism and 
brutality. He counted the errors and crimes of government only 
as the errors and crimes of men like himself. Some one has said, 
“He became the apostle of forbearance and resignation—cardinal 
virtues under tyranny.” 

But his active brain could not be idle during these years. He 
must turn this bitter adversity to purpose; he chose the gruesome, 
though intensely interesting study of the psychology of crime, and 
incidentally stored up material for nearly all his future writings. 
So thoroughly did he master his subject that he came to be a recog- 
nized criminologist, and in his later life he made free use of his 
knowledge for the advantage of the poor and oppressed. He 
came to ask himself where to place the responsibility for crime or 
virtue, to have a profound sympathy for the victims of misfortune, 
to have faith in their spiritual strength, to feel that ideas are 
moral or immoral according to circumstances, and to have his whole 
attitude toward the criminal characterized by tenderness and even 
love. It has been said that no modern writer was so well acquainted 
with evil and misery as he was. He even discovered grandeur in 
the soul of the brigand because both were Russians and understood 
each other. 

The definite result of his banishment was the production of 
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his book, Memoirs of the House of the Dead, translated under the 
title Buried Alive and characterized as “one of the greatest docu- 
ments on human crime that the world possesses.” Despite its 
accurate description of Siberian atrocities the book succeeded in 
passing the censorship: and to his credit be it said that this book 
put a measurable end to these atrocities. It is perhaps the most 
“equally balanced and most delicately finished of all his works.” 

Ten years in all were spent in Siberia. In 1859 the novelist 
returned to Saint Petersburg, bringing with him as his wife the 
widow of one of his old comrades in exile. For years life was full 
of misery for him. His marital relations were unhappy; his wife 
loved another man, and it is told of him that he spent a year in 
vainly trying to arrange affairs so that she and the man of her 
choice might have their happiness assured. He engaged in journal- 
ism, but not very successfully, and poverty and disease were his 
companions. The shame of his poverty more than its inconvenience 
troubled him. He often left Russia to escape his creditors—a fact 
which we with our moral conceptions can hardly reconcile with his 
religious proclivities. At these times he was drawn into his one 
excess, gambling, commonly staking his all at roulette, for he 
never stopped when luck was on his side. Often he was forced to 
beg money from his friends in order to have enough to return home. 
At this time a new trial confronted him. A review founded by his 
brother failed and the brother died, leaving upon him the burden 
of his debts and the care of his family. The same year his wife 
and several of his best friends died. But this atmosphere of sorrow 
and trouble seemed conducive to the development of his literary 
genius. And at this very period he was doing some of his best and 
most enduring work. It was then that he produced Crime and 
Punishment, The Gambler, and The Idiot. 

Soon after his wife’s death he married his stenographer, an 
educated woman who was of real service to him in his life work, 
and with whom he lived happily. In 1871 he returned to Russia 
after a somewhat protracted absence, this time free from debt and 
popular as a writer. The last ten years of his life he spent in his 
native land enjoying comparative prosperity. But even these 
years had over them a dark cloud, for his malady grew worse and 
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he was tortured by tragic visions. Peace and serenity were not for 
him. He began now a journal of his own, The Diary of a Writer, 
which appeared irregularly during the rest of his life, and was 
popular and influential. But his principal work in his later years 
was his novel, The Brothers Karamazov, a book of nearly a thou- 
sand pages still unfinished at the time of his death, which occurred 
on February 9, 1881. 

_By critics and reviewers he has been variously characterized 
as “the most conservative force in Russian literature,” “the ex- 
pression of all that is weak and paradoxical in Russian character,” 
an “epileptic psycho-sociological romancer,” “the great psycho- 
pathologist of Russian fiction,” a “fragile bundle of irritable 


” <6 ” “one of the most 


nerves,” “a solitary mystic, a passionate hater, 


” 6 


lovable men, but also one of the most violent,” “an evangelist, not 
an artist nor a stylist,” “the friend of his people,” “an innocent 
and lofty soul encased in a broken and convulsive body,” “the idol 


” “at once the confessor, 


of young Russia and the unfriended poor, 
the vivisector, and the Grand Inquisitor of the Russian soul,” 
“Russia’s typical novelist.” 

Dostoievski seems to be in mind and soul of such depth as to 
be almost unfathomable by the ordinary intellect. He has written 
only sad and terrible stories—only of one side of life, and that the 
seamy side. His scenes are laid in the slums of cities, in miserable 
alleys, in prisons, in the haunts of vice and homes of poverty and 
misery. Nature with all her charms has no place in his stories. 
He depicts the most grim and horrible scenes with the utmost calm- 
ness and minuteness of detail; his great characters are criminals, 
or epileptics or idiots or harlots, and he examines closely into the 
psychology of their acts. His own epilepsy he studied with the 
interest of a physician, noting its premonitory symptoms and 
after effects, and he introduces an epileptic into nearly every one 
of his stories, and a fit is the climax of many emotional scenes. In 
The Idiot, his most elaborate and his favorite book, he describes 
himself, not as he is, but as he wishes to be considered. The idiot 
in the story is an epileptic in whom the disease has destroyed that 
part of the intellect in which human defects develop. He receives 
this nickname because of his abnormal goodness. Many other of 
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his heroes are the real incarnation of himself. In each novel he 
gives a scene similar to the one he experienced when he stood con- 
demned to die. Kropotkin says of him, “A Russian specialist in 
brain and nervous diseases finds representatives of all sorts of such 
diseases in Dostoievski’s novels, all set in a frame which repre- 
sents the strongest mixture of realism and romanticism run wild.” 
His characters are not introduced in the ordinary way. They are 
not ordinary people, but are always feverish, nervous, neurotic; 
always “shuddering,” “springing up with a bound,” having “fea- 
tures contracted,” “ashy pale,” “teeth chattering,” “‘on the street 
and not knowing where they are,” and so on. Says de Vogiié, 
“Dostoievski tells more dreams than may be found in all the French 
classics.” His heroes and heroines do not love in the good old- 
fashioned way ; there exists between them either a “mystic state of 
sympathy and self-sacrifice, of utter devotion free from any selfish 
desire, or the mad, bestial passion of a perverted nature. His 
lovers are not of flesh and blood, but of nerves and tears.” 

His literary style was unfinished and verbose, “confused, 
heterogeneous, interminable,” some one has characterized it. He 


stops in the middle of an interesting episode to give pages of dis- 
sertation on some philosophical theme. He did not revise and 


perfect his productions partly because he always wrote in haste 
and under pressure. Of himself he writes, “I am one of the pro- 
letariat of letters. I have never produced a work which I have not 
been paid for in advance. It has happened to me many times that 
the beginning of a chapter of one of my novels was already in the 
press while the end was still in my head and positively had to be 
written the next morning. My necessity, the lack of money, choked 
and strangled and gnawed at me. Ah! if I only had had money, 
my future would have been secure.” Again in a letter to his 
brother he writes, “I know that I write worse than Turgenev; but 
my work is not as bad as all that, and besides, I hope to write as 
well as he does. Why, then, when I am in so great need, should I 
receive one hundred rubles, and Turgenev, who owns two thousand 
souls, receives four hundred rubles? Necessity compels me to 
hurry and to write in order to procure money, and consequently 
to spoil my work inevitably.” And yet his chief fault from an 
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artistic point of view was his unending diffuseness—a strange 
fault in a man pressed for time. 

His novels are not novels of plot, but of character; his last 
work, The Brothers Karamazov, as before stated, was unfinished 
at his death; but that is slight hindrance to the reader’s interest, 
because there is no plot or structure. There are 838 pages of 
politics, theology, amorous intrigue, drunkenness, murder, trial, 
imprisonment, great and small following each other without order 
—just as they do in real life. The Russian novelist is too con- 
scientious or too liberal to leave out anything. Prince Kropotkin 
says: “The Brothers Karamazov is the most artistically worked 
out of Dostoievski’s novels, but the one in which all the inner de- 
fects of the author’s mind and imagination have found fullest ex- 
pression. There is certainly not in any literature such a collection 
of the most repulsive types of mankind, lunatics, half lunatics, 
criminals in germ and reality, in all possible gradations, as one 
finds in this novel.” The author likes to analyze types of character 
subject to sudden caprice—almost madness. 

But despite all the gruesomeness and horror of his books a 
critic in Living Age says: “We hear of his huge popularity in 
Russia and how, not only by his readers in their thousands, but 
by the critics themselves, he is put at the head of Russian novelists.” 
We ask, how can it be? The answer is not so difficult to find as we 
might think if we look at the motive back of the works. 

We shudder with horror when we read in the daily papers of 
some villain who has slain his brother man and in cold blood has 
severed limb from limb and made cruel incisions into the human 
body. We are filled with sympathy and gratitude when the skill- 
ful surgeon takes our own loved ones even and makes incisions or 
amputates a limb perhaps, causing great suffering to the patient 
in order that health may be restored and life preserved. The differ- 
ence is in the motive. Dostoievski had a burning, passionate love 
for his fellow man, especially for his brother Russian, and that love 
broadened and deepened as his fellow man’s circumstances in life 
became more and more wretched. He wrote to help and to heal. 
Some one has said, “The soul of the Russian is great, like his 
vast country, but terribly prone to everything fascinating and 
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excessive.” Only by Dostoievski has the Russian soul been truly 
analyzed. “His love of humanity did not sour into hatred of go- 
ciety.” He longed to better society, to raise his own Russia to 


its highest and best. He was the supreme guide of the young 


Slavophils whose cry was “Russia for the Russians,” and who 
sought to discourage all foreign influence in commerce, politics, 
education, and religion. He was the friend of his people and they 
recognized it. 

He reached the point where he ceased the struggle for happi- 
ness and the consequent turmoil of soul, because he felt that happi- 
ness was not essential to well-being. “He had peace and perfect 
faith in the existence of the soul independent of cireumstances and 
almost of expression in action.” In this view he contrasts strongly 
with Tolstoi in his constant but unsuccessful struggle for happiness, 
which he holds as desirable but unattainable, and where life is ever 
a conflict between will and conviction. 

Of the three great contemporary Russian novelists, “Tur- 
geniev was the great artist; Tolstoi, the great novelist; but Dos- 
toievski expressed in its most intimate depths the strange and 
tormented spiritual aspirations of his race” (The Bookman). 
“Tolstoi painted outer and inner life as never seen before; Dos- 
toievski painted the inner life with marvelous insight; Turgeniev 
painted the same people as an artist and poet, but his vision was 
weak as compared with Tolstoi’s, and his understanding shallow 
compared with Dostoievski. Turgeniev has the grace and poetry 
of Corot; Tolstoi the simple grandeur of Rousseau; Dostoievski 
the tragic severity of Millet” (de Vogiié). Tolstoi and Turgeniev 
are better known to the western world ; Dostoievski is incomparably 
closer to the Russian heart. 

Let us note some points of power. In the first place, our 
author’s sacrifice to haste is one of style and finish only ; of literary 
art, not of subject matter. He is ever true to himself and his ideas 
and ideals, to his fellows and to his boundless faith in them and in 
their country. For this the Russian people clave to him—as a 
Russian countess put it, her eyes gleaming with awe and reverence 
as she spoke of the great w vier, “Our people worship him more 
as a prophet than as a writer.” 
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Says The Bookman, “The little, thin, irritable, sickly, old 
man, with the straggling yellow beard and the ‘vivacity of a cat,’ 
whom his French friend, de Vogiié, described as having a face 
with more signs of suffering amassed upon it than upon any other 
face he had ever seen, was consulted from every corner of Russia, 
and he gave freely of his knowledge of the human heart, as well as, 
upon several occasions, of his talents as a criminologist, to the 
service of the weak and suffering.” 


But his style is not characterized by weakness; it is only 
weak in spots. Arnold Bennett, a London critic, speaking of the 
last novel, says: “It contained some of the greatest scenes that | 
have ever encountered in fiction, and I at once ranked it as one of 
the supreme marvels of the world. The scene with the old monk 
at the beginning of the story is in the very grandest heroical man- 
ner. There is nothing in either English or French prose to hold a 


candle to it. And really I do not exaggerate! There is probably 
nothing in Russian literature to match it outside of Dostoievski. 
If an author’s place in literature depended on success with single 
scenes, Dostoievski would be at the very top. Nobody perhaps ever 
understood and sympathized with human nature as he did. In- 
dubitably nobody with the help of God and good luck ever swooped 
so high into tragic grandeur. But the man had fearful falls. He 
could not trust his wings. He is an adorable, a magnificent, and 
a profoundly sad figure.” 

“His theory of life was that in every soul, however fallen and 
degraded, there are ecstatic moments of self-devotion.” Mr. 
Lloyd said of him, “He who had fathomed the agony of Geth- 
semane also comprehended that other agony of Faust. He had 
become a confessor because of the sympathy of his heart; he had 
become an inquisitor by reason of the terrible curiosity of his brain. 
To materials ugly in themselves to the extreme, he gives strength, 
life, and even grave pathos and tragic beauty.” M. de Vogiié 
ealls our attention to the fact that with all his intense realism, he 
evokes only harrowing thoughts, never disagreeable images. “I 
defy any one,” he says, “to quote a single line suggestive of any- 
thing sensual, or a single instance where the woman is represented 
in the light of a temptress. His love scenes are absolutely chaste, 
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and yet he seems to be incapable of portraying any creation be- 
tween an angel and a beast.” 

“According as we are affected by him we call him philosopher, 
apostle, lunatic, consoler of the afflicted, or the torturer of a tran- 


quil mind.” TI suspect we westerners would incline to the last view; 
but as he understood the Russian soul, the Russian heart under- 
stood and opened to him, and saint and sinner, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant idolized him. Tolstoi knew him only by his 
works, but called him “the nearest, and dearest, and most necessary 
of men to me.”’ 

At the funeral of the poet Pushkin, where gathered the liter- 
ary lights of the nation to pay their last respects to their literary 
father, it was Dostoievski who soared above them all and who made 
such an impression on the crowd that he was borne aloft by young 
students above the heads of the throng; men strained every nerve 
and muscle for a chance to shake his hand, and one susceptible 
youth fainted with ecstasy when he had been granted his heart’s 
desire. 

The scene at his own funeral as told by his biographer, 
Maurice Baring, gives us our final glimpse of the love and respect 
which this peculiar, intense character had won from his own 
people. “On the day after his death, Saint Petersburg witnessed 
a most extraordinary sight. The little house in which he had lived 
became for the moment the moral center of Russia. Russia under- 
stood that with the death of this struggling and disease-stricken 
novelist, she had lost something inestimably precious, rare, and 
irreparable. Spontaneously, and without any organized prepara- 
tion, the most imposing and triumphant funeral ceremony was 
given to Dostoievski’s remains. There were deputations bearing 
countless wreaths; there were numerous choirs singing religious 
chants, there were thousands of people following in a slow stream 
along the streets of Saint Petersburg; there were men and women 
of every class, but mostly poor people, shabbily dressed, of the lower 
middle or lower classes. The dream of Dostoievski, that the whole 
of Russia should be united by a bond of fraternity and brotherly 
love seemed to be realized when this crowd of men, composed of 
such various elements, met in common grief by his grave.” 
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Nor until you are out of sight, perhaps, for I am writing 
of the humorous side of the rural pastorate. It may appear almost 
anywhere. In the most solemn moment of one of my prayer meet- 
ings a good old man rose, looked me steadily in the eye, and testi- 
fied that when he was young he “was adapted to strong drink.” 
When he had finished I said “Amen,” exerted my self-control until 
I reached home, then walked the floor and yelled. Another 
brother, discussing the question thrice asked of Peter, “Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” said, “This was the time when 
Peter expectorated his sin.” One of my good church members, 
reared in Italy, was describing a woman brought up in the cloister 
who later came out into civilization and for the first time saw a 
man who did not wear long robes. “My sake! but I was scared. 
I had never seen a man wid pants on before!” Rev. F. W. Lewis 
tells me of a man who suddenly jumped up and said, “As I was 
settin’ on the thought a settee struck me,” and of another man who 
wanted to be, like John the Baptist, “‘a bright and lining shight.” 
But the most ludicrous instance I know is when a half-witted 
woman in northern Vermont, who never knew the meaning of the 
words she used, drawled out, “If it hadn’t been for the stupidity 
of God we should all have been in hell long ago!” 

Sometimes it is the minister himself who makes the bad 
break. When I came to Plainfield twelve years ago I preached a 
baccalaureate sermon with the rather original and startling doctrine 


that one should do the work for which nature fits him. “All the 
failures in the world,” I cried, ‘come from misfits!” If I had not 


forgotten that the most successful teacher in attendance was a 
Miss Fitts I should have understood the broad grin which ran 
across the congregation. In pastoral work I have done as badly. 
In the county jail at Montpelier I was trying to persuade a Freneh- 
man guilty of murder to take his sins to the Lord. Thinking I 
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meant the Hon. William A. Lord, attorney for the prosecution, 
he vehemently protested, “Na! Na! Lord, he bad lawyer!” 

Another Frenchman nearly broke up a service for me in 
Glover, Vermont. He was the janitor and the church was over- 
heated. A man in the congregation stood on the back of a pew to 
lower a window. The old janitor, jealous of his prerogative, 
jumped up, clapped both his hands on the hip pockets of the other 
man and wheezed out in a whisper heard distinctly all over the 
church, “You let dat wind’ alone! I have feex him all right!” 

A rural minister of English origin drove into his yard and 
leaving his sleigh for a moment entered the hotise, to find his dis- 
trict superintendent there. After chatting a while he suddenly 
remembered his unhitched horse and said, ““Hexcuse me! I must 
go out to the barn and itch!” 

Years ago I called on a man of very talented appetite who, 
after he had shoveled himself full during a long meal, suddenly 
exclaimed, without intermitting his efforts in the least, “Well, by 
gosh (bite), I guess I won’t eat no more, by gosh! (bite) for fear 
I'll (bite—crescendo) blow up!” 

A farmer was suddenly omitted from creation by the kick of 
a mule, and one of his neighbors called out to another, “Say, did 
ye know Zeke Allen’s dead?” “What! Zeke Allen dead? By 
gosh, no! It’s more’n fifty dollars damage to Zeke to die now be- 
fore he sells them pigs.” 

Speaking of mules, I have been richly blessed with the ac- 
quaintance of some of the crazy little snapity-pop sects who harrow 
up the country side with their eccentricities. One of the “come- 
outers” labored to rescue me from the sin of having a subject for 
my prayer meetings. It was all wrong, he said, “Jesus Christ 
didn’t talk on no subject.” Another of their devotees came to my 
garden as I was racing with the twilight picking up potatoes I 
had dug out. A long time he stood and talked incessantly. Sud- 
denly a silence fell upon him, then he exclaimed, “Why, I don’t 
know but it is the Lord’s will I should help you pick up potatoes!” 
Not willing to deny so wholesome a doctrine I had his help and 
we soon finished. We fed him on onion stew and he unburdened 
his heart. A believer in the miraculous gift of tongues, he said 
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they were going to put him out of the synagogue because his gift 
was of the devil. He had said “Tic+tic-tic-tic!” when the Spirit 
came upon him while the others said ““Too00-too00-tooo!” But he 
sang them down and had the victory. But his gift was of the Lord, 
and there wasn’t anyone sufficiently gifted to interpret him, and 
he rather guessed their gifts were all of the Lord up on Maple Hill, 
excepting Tib Holt’s gift of tongues—he thought Tib’s gift was 
of the devil! 

This man, or one of his kind, came down to the village to 
labor with an old and highly educated Congregationalist minister 
who ran greedily after the error of Balaam in believing that the 
world was round and turned over every day. These poor little 
sects go spinning their crazy gyrations alone. Out on a desolate 
mountainside among the stumps and boulders with only half a 
dozen houses in sight, I know a spot where two chapels stand four- 
square against each other’s heresy right across the road, like Paul 
withstanding Peter to his face because he was to be blamed. One 
of the intermittent ministers told me that the other pastor had 
closed his church till February because one of his hearers had gone 
down to New Hampshire. Thinking strange I inquired and 


found that there were only two persons in his normal congregation 


and the other sister thought the sermons might be too personal. 
I next learned of my reverend informant himself that he was soon 
to be married. As he was past fifty I ventured the opinion that 
this was a matrimonal relapse, or second marriage. “Well, er 
yes,” I was told. “Brother T now has a wife but he will be 
married as soon as he can get the divorce.” 

These sects have strange doctrinal hobbies, and so long as one 
deports himself strictly on the mooted question he may accommo- 
date his other conduct in a manner to shame Mark Twain’s “so- 
phistical cuss.” The latter certainly is distanced in these ar- 
guments, too rich to omit, which I cut from the Sheaf, published 
by the Firstfruit Harvesters. The pastor is defending his act in 
marrying divorced people, contrary to the rules of his sect. “We 
pray the blessing of the Lord to attend this union. There has 
been some criticism among our people regarding this marriage, 
and as it is known that Sister Martha has been twice married and 
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divorced, some of the saints have failed to see how I could sanction 
the marriage by performing the ceremony. Her former marriages 
were before she became a Christian. God in his Word concerning 
marriage and divorce, is giving instruction to his people, and not 
to the Gentile world. Nevertheless when one is converted to 
Christ, they should then commence to walk by the same rule, Ap- 
plying that to our sister, the first man she married was her hus- 
band according to the laws of the land, and according to the Word 
of God. The second man was her husband according to the laws 
of the land, but according to the Word of God she was living in 
adultery. When the laws of the land divorced her from this ian 
he was not her husband any longer in a legal sense and according 
to the Word of God he was never her husband. Having repented 
of her sins and being saved through the precious blood, and the 
first man being dead, who was actually her husband, we consider 
her at perfect liberty to marry, only in the Lord.” When I read 
this I asked myself, if this is marrying “only in the Lord,” what 
would they consider as marrying “somewhat in the Devil” ? 

But such eccentricity is not general enough to concern us, and the 
church regards it as a certain “holy jumper” was regarded who 
came into one of my cottage prayer meetings in Plainfield. He 
had just fairly begun to hop and howl when an unconverted son 
of the household snarled out in loud disgust, “Set down, ye gol- 
darned fool! You’ll knock the lamp off the organ!” 

One of these holy rollers whose exterior was very dirty got 
to shouting in meeting, “I’ve been washed whiter than snow!” A 
wag behind him called out, “Say, Pete, there’s a spot behind your 
ear they didn’t hit.” 

In a village church a G. A. R. memorial service was held at 
which the commander of the post marched his men up the aisle, 
two abreast, to take seats in the front pews. There was so large 
an attendance that chairs were brought which filled half the aisles. 
The old soldiers were to march out before the congregation broke 
up and the commander, wishing to get his men out in single file 
but forgetting how to give the order, astonished the congregation 
with this acrobatic command, “Attention! Forward! Now double 
up and march endways right out through that door.” 
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In rural neighborhoods often instead of being in charge of a 
professional director, funeral services will be conducted by a 
neighbor of the defunct. In one case that I know this office fell to 
a man who knew nothing about it. Many were present and he had 
a hard time to manage them. Finally he called out from the back 
door, “Hey, there! You fellows out there by the woodpile! If you 
think you be agoing to see these corpse, get a wiggle on you and 
come in here! We ain’t goin’ to keep ’im waiting all day.” 

Sometimes, however, the ludicrous will mix with the awful 
in ghastly manner. While a daughter was troubled greatly by 
the gasps of her dying mother I said, “But she isn’t suffering now, 
she isn’t conscious of pain.” And the answer was, “O no, she isn’t 
conscientious now!” 

The worst instance of this kind I know is where a man mor- 
tally hurt was reported dead, and the family scattered to the 
kitchen. A little later I saw that the man was not dead and went 
out and said to his son, “Your father isn’t dead.” “O rats!” he 
answered in disgust, “and I had got it all telephoned that he was.” 

When I was twenty-one years old a Universalist minister and 
I arrived in town the same day and decided to make a complete 
round of calls in company. He was of my own age and saw the 
funny side of things, so that we soon found it was not safe to go 
together. An old lady met us at the door with, “Come right in, 
and set right daown! Well, now, I be so glad we got stiddy min- 
isters. O hey there, say, Willie!” she called out in the most ir- 
repressible drawl, ““Now you hitch that cow in that stall so she 
won’t daub araound!” Now there chanced to be in the room a 
great drooping plant with thick foliage. Seeing this my comrade 
exclaimed, “What a wonderful plant! Let me examine it!” And 
crouching behind it the wretch hid his face and had out his 
silent laugh, while out in the open I suffered the full agonies of 
decorum. ' 

We heard strange things about that time. One man tried to 
tell us about his first wife’s father and he got it his “wife’s first 
father.” - One man thought the place where he worked was heaven, 
for, he said, “There is no night in heaven and there is precious 
little up here.” One man had a boy working for him who got a 
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blow which knocked him over and cut a gash in his head. “Darn 
it!” the man said later, when out of patience with the boy’s folly, 
“They didn’t turn you right side up quite quick enough.” I met 
one man who pretended to a knowledge of phrenology. When 
he learned I was a student he said, “Yes, yes! I’d know you were 
a scholar by the location of your head.” 

I called on a woman past ninety and very talkative. Her 
sixty-five-year-old third husband sat near, hearing how his pre- 
decessors died in Christian peace. “I’ve had three husbands— 
praise the Lord—and they’re all alive—oh, no! I mean they’re all 
dead except him” (pointing at him), “he ain’t. They died all 
peaceable.” A little further on she took up her testimony, “I 
hain’t been so good as I might, but, Lord, who could, in this wicked 
and adulterous generation !”’ 

The Rev. Joseph Hamilton of the Vermont Conference was 
calling upon an invalid sister and had some difficulty in giving 
a spiritual turn to the conversation. At last he asked, “Do you love 
Jesus?” The old lady was a little deaf. “Love cheese! Well, 
I should say I do, but my old man is too stingy to get me any.” 

Even the country graveyard has its cheerful spots. Merry 
imps wrote some of the old epitaphs. Some which we read of may 
be mythical. One which used to amuse me was: 

Here lie the bones 
Of Robert Trollup 
Who made these stones 
To roll up. 
And when death took 
His soul up, 


His body filled 
This hole up. 


But I never believed in it. In the Vermont State Library I found 
this: 


Here under this sod and under these trees, 
Is buried the body of Solomon Pease, 
But under this sod lies only his pod, 
His soul is shelled out and gone up to God. 


This, too, is one of those things which, not having seen, I 
grasp by faith. But among those which I have seen I copy this, 
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from an old slate slab in the Center cemetery at Plainfield, Ver- 


mont: 
ABIAL PERKINS 
Drownded Aug. 17, 1826. 
13 yrs. old. 


This blooming youth in health most fair 
To his uncle’s mill-pond did repaire, 
Undressed himself and so plunged in, 
But never did come out again. 


And from the Plainfield village cemetery I copy this: 


Five times five years I lived a virgin’s life, 
Nine times five years I lived a virtuous wife, 
Wearied of this mortal life, I rest. 


Which is permissible, surely. But on subtracting the dates you 
find three years of her life unaccounted for—which is regrettable. 
Near this are the graves of a man and his wife. His gravestone 
says, “At Rest,” but hers, more belligerent, says, “We Shall Meet 
Again.” In Waterbury Center, Vermont, a man erected, at the 
request of his second wife, a monument to his first, on which ap- 
pears the name followed by the other information, so that it reads, 
“Died on (such a date) by request of his second wife.” And a 
friend tells me that in Peacham, Vermont, is the grave of one 
Dodge who lived so as to earn this record: 
Here lies old Dodge who dodged all good 
And never dodged the evil. 


He tried in vain to dodge his death 
And couldn't dodge the devil. 


Quaint and crazy such epitaphs may seem—however, I am willing 
to do by all gravestones as I would that they should do by me, 
which certainly is not to stand over them and criticise. 

Even better than the graveyard, perhaps the richest of all 
sources of cheerful humor in the rural pastorate is a close ac- 
quaintance with the little tots. A boy in Sunday school said that 
Jesus went into the wilderness and feasted forty days, and an- 
other reciting the twenty-third psalm said, “Thy rocks and thy 
staff, they comfort me.” A baby saint in my parish received the 
donation of a cotton dog. That night, using strict economy in 
prayer, he besought the Lord as follows, namely: 
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:' “Now [lay me down to sleep. Amen,’ 
him, “Oh, go on!” 
“T pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. Amen.” Again urged 
he said: 
“Tf I should die before I wake, Amen. I want to get done 
and see my dog.” 


His mother prompted 


The tiny grandson of a distinguished Vermonter has done 
his bit toward making a vivid interpretation of the Scriptures. 
With great animation he rendered this version: “Now Samuel, 
he lived in the temple, and his mother made him a coat of a lot 
of colors, and it was all dark night, and Samuel went to bed in 
his crib, and all at once he heard the Bogie Man yell, Samuel, 
Samuel!” 

I once asked a little girl if she went to school. “No,” she 
said. “I going next time. I don’t know anything yet.” Another 
little girl had to have the stethoscope used on her chest and she 
told us that the doctor came and “telephoned her nightie.” She 
saw me in my fur coat, patted it and said, “Nice kitty coat.” I 
baptized a little baby who sniffed up his nose as soon as he felt 
the water, shook his head, and using both his hands like paddles, 
scraped the drops away as fast as he could. 

On the train I saw a little dimpled girl of four years putting 
her arms around her big brother’s neck, with her lips close as if 
to kiss him. Then with great glee in the hearing of all the car 
she cried, “Ho, ho, mamma! I did spit in his-ear!’’ 

Whose heart would not bubble over for the joy of befriending 
these little lovables? Besides, they leave you in no doubt. If 
“Guggle-goo-goo!”. is the opinion of a fat, laughing baby, he will 
not leave you in suspense ; he will tell you so. If he thinks other- 
wise, he will kick and baw! blatantly when you try to take him. 
When babies get to the maturity of four years there is still more 
tonie in their frankness. I was visiting a family of four beautiful 
children. Just as I had formed my opinion which was love- 
liest, the lassie I had chosen, with the outspokenness which char- 
acterizes children and one other class of people, favored me with 
her opinion of me: 

“My, but you’re homely!” 
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Turning to her younger sister I remarked, very much hum- 
bled, “I guess Miriam doesn’t like me.” 

“ ?Es, she ’ikes ’00, but she don’t ’ike to ’ook at ’oo.” 

“Why doesn’t she like to look at me?” 

“Tt’s ’tause ’00 are so—so what she said ’oo was.” 

Delectable delicacy! Then the pitiful little miss climbed on 
my knee and administered the comforts of religion: 

“Did Jesus make ’oo?” 

Now that put me in a bad box. I didn’t want to blame any- 
body—and I didn’t want to disturb a child’s theology. So I al- 
lowed that peradventure he did, I couldn’t remember. 

“Zen ’oo not to blame, is ’oo, ’tause ’00 is so—what she said 
oo was?” 

I denied all culpability, and promised to do better, but 1 fear 
me I have backslidden. 


? 
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THE PREACHER AND MODERN POETRY 


Joun M. VerstTEre 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Way should the preacher concern himself with modern 
poetry? Has he not enough to read? Should not his limited time 
go to “fundamental” books? Of the making of poetry there is 
no end. Where shall he start and where find a terminus? 

Some such surge of questions is sure to suggest itself. Yet, 
whatever our aversion, this poetry is here and must be dealt with. 
It is popular. This is one excellent reason for taking note of it. 
The voice of the poet is abroad in the land. The people are giving 
ear. The preacher must know what they are listening to. He is, 
or ought to be, concerned for their mental diet. It is his to have 
discernment for that which is written that we may believe, and of 
the writers who write perverseness. Literature serves two mas- 
ters, yet should serve but one. Guides rather than censers are 
required. It will not do to dismiss the subject with the statement 
that most of these poets are mere versifiers. That may be true, 
but reasoning from the general to the specific opens the door to 
prejudice. Judgment based on hearsay is not fair. We should 
form a sufficient acquaintance to discriminate honestly. 

Present-day poets are self-confident. Perhaps this states the 
case too mildly. It might be more accurate to call them self-right- 
eous. No matter how charitably interpreted, one cannot deny 
their self-confidence and stay within the truth. Modern critics 
are severe on the poets of thirty years ago. Their estimates of 
them accord with Junius’ characterization of the Duke of Grafton: 
“Tt is not that you do wrong by design, but that you should never do 
right by mistake.” Some go further. They charge that poets 
then were deliberately running for cover from the evil surrounding 
them. Instead of resisting the devil they fled from him. The 
opinion appears unanimous that they turned from reality to his- 
tory and from fact to fancy. Life as it is they sang not of; life 
as it had been they exalted. After a glowing tribute to Walt Whit- 


man as “the Lincoln of our literature,” Louis Untermeyer, in his 
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fascinating preface to Modern American Poetry, describes the “re- 
action and revolt” of the poets in the nineties, and asserts of the 
poetry of thirty years ago that “it is dead because it detached itself 
from the actual world,” and attempted to be “a copied embellish- 
ment rather than an interpretation of life.” One is shocked to 
find this young authority mercilessly pointing to the “ornate 
delicacy of Richard Watson Gilder” in proof of the poetic poverty 
of this time. Elsewhere there is the acknowledgment that Bliss 
Carman, William Vaughn Moody, and Edwin Markham were 
voices in a wilderness of “cheerful evasiveness, humorous uncon- 
cern.” 

How fare the poets now? Better, thank you, aver the critics; 
and rare indeed is that poet who does not modestly acquiesce in 
this judgment! All the more refreshing, therefore, the words of 
the late Joyce Kilmer, who had least cause to take this confession 
on his lips: 

Light songs we breathe that perish with our breath 
Out of our lips that have not kissed the rod. 


They shall not live who have not tasted death. 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God. 


Was it Sir Arthur Helps who observed that the understanding of 
history is spoiled by our knowledge of the event? At any rate, it 
is conceivable that the estimate of our modern critics is spoiled by 
their adjacency to the poetry they judge. This suspicion gathers 
force when one peruses the critics’ superlative speech of the poetry 
written since the modern renascence, which is now usually dated 
at nineteen thirteen. It has a wisdom-shall-die-with-us tone. The 
superiority is too self-advertised. There is a pathetic aberra- 
tion on the part of many men that ability to acquire wealth demon- 
strates mental prowess. Truth is, many captains of industry live 
in the intellectual underworld, inextricably hemmed in by conceit. 
Similarly, the delusion obtains among poets that the ability to 
secure a follé6wing exhibits excellence. That the poetry of the 
renascence is read is patent to all. That there is a tremendous 
interest in poetry is manifest ; no signs of abatement appear. Our 
schools this year report unwonted enrollment in literary courses. 
A recent cartoon in the literary supplement of the New York 
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Times depicts gardener, chauffeur, milkman, and scrubwoman 
writing poetry. One can only guess why the cartoonist gave no 
space to the proverbial “sweet young thing.” But bulk does not 
prove worth and popularity is no criterion for superiority. Poetry, 
as Wordsworth pointed out, is “truth carried alive into the heart 
by passion,” and Emerson held it to be “the expression of the spirit 
of things.” Truth has been known to be unpopular and the spirit- 
ual still struggles for the ascendency. The claim of modern poetry 
to superiority to that which immediately preceded it, or to Eliza- 
bethan or Victorian products, must rest on a sounder basis than 
popularity. Applause does not prove worth. A higher standard 
is needed for adequate appraisal. The mind of Christ must in- 
vade the maze of poetry; the sheep must be parted from the goats. 
The light of spiritual sanity must be turned on poetic vanity. Just 
because this poetry is popular, the preacher has business with it. 
Spiritual norms of judgment are more potent than literary ones, 
and just now are needed more. He may have to be censor, but he 
must be able to be guide. But if he has no knowledge of the facts 
he can scarcely expect his opinions to count. 

Thus stated, it would seem that it is the preacher’s stern duty 
to read modern poetry. But better things than this can be said. 
It is stimulating. The preacher will find it rewarding. It will 
not be a waste of time. Much will prove suggestive. Even from 
its less creditable phases a great deal may be learned. Let me 
mention the vers libre movement, the writing of free verse. Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson says: “Few poets have used the free rhythms 
creditably, not to say beautifully. And unfortunately, numerous 
poetasters, undisciplined in the artistic use of rhythm, and ignorant 
of the ancient symmetrical designs of English verse, persons who 
could not write a couplet or a quatrain correctly, seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the vogue of free verse to place themselves before 
the public in the guise of poets. It was never anything more than 
a mask. They wrote for no better reason than that-given by the 
lazy housewife who had beans instead of potatoes for supper: 
“Tt’s less bother. You don’t have to peel em!” That some good 
free verse has been written, no one can deny; but no preacher can 
long read free verse (especially if he sees it in The Dial) without 
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swearing off forever the preaching of sermons that are mere in- 
tellectual ecrazyquilts, caleulated to furnish spiritual warmth! 
Who shall not rejoice with joy exceeding if poetical free verse will 
thus charm homiletical free verse into the discard ? 

From modern poetry’s more creditable aspects, instruction 
may well be had. Consider this fact: Use of the language of 
everyday speech characterizes modern poetry. “It would be hard 
at present,” says one authority, “to find a representative poet em- 
ploying such awkward and outworn contractions as ’twixt, ’mongst, 


‘ope; such evidences of poor padding as adown, did go, doth smile; 
such dull rubber stamps as heavenly blue, roseate glow, golden hope, 
girlish grace, gentle breeze, etc. The peradventures, forsooths, and 


mayhaps have disappeared. The result of this has been a great 
gain in sincerity and intensity.” Have we not need thus to expose 
the nonentities of our speech Having heard several preachers, 
including myself, I wonder betimes how our hearers penetrate the 
crust of our verbosity, and, despite all our efforts, triumphantly 
carry off an idea from some sermon of ours. The Imagists among 
the modern poets set themselves to the observance of six rules, 
which are profitable for emulation or provocative of thought, and 
are therefore submitted here in abbreviated form: 1. To use the 
language of common speech, but to employ always the exact word, 
not the merely decorative word. (Perhaps the battles waged over 
words in philosophical and theological circles suggested this rule; 
perhaps the babel of tongues vouchsafed in pulpit speech.) 2. To 
create new rhythms as the expression of new moods. (This would 
decrease the circulation of books of outlines, if adopted by our 
clan.) 3. To allow absolute freedom in the choice of subjects. 
(But what would happen to the experts on our boards, if this were 
a law in our hearts?) 4. To present an image. We are not a 
school of painters, but we believe that poetry should render par- 
ticulars exactly and not deal in vague generalities, however mag- 
nificent and sonorous. (Shades of the pulpit!) 6. Finally, most 
of us believe that concentration is the very essence of poetry. (Be 
ing interpreted, this hints at the pleasantries and asides by which 
we so often drive the “drive” out of our sermons and subvert our 
message.) What say you to an order of Clerical Imagists ¢ 
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Much in modern poetry, too, is really serviceable for our mes- 
sages. This is especially relevant to our social preaching. Some 
of our brother preachers, alas, are pious Rip Van Winkles; you 
can hear them snore as they preach; when the alarm clock of dis- 
content goes off, their slumber expresses itself in falsettos of bib- 
liolatry. As James Russell Lowell long ago observed : 

The right to be a cussed fool 
Is free from all devices human. 
But most of the poets are wide awake; of the prominent living 
ones only Rudyard Kipling remains asleep at the switch. From 
that trumpet blast of Edwin Markham in “The Man With the 
Hoe” : 
Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 


Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


up to Vachel Lindsay, the poets come to indict our social order for 
its indecencies : 
Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap, 


Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep, 


Virtually every poet of standing among these modern men bends 
his genius to the demand that “justice roll down like waters and 
righteousness as a mighty. stream.” “Poetry,” says Aristotle in his 
Poetics, “is more a philosophical thing than history and of a 
higher seriousness.”” Not always is this description pat to modern 
poetry, but it is fair of its attitude toward the social gospel. If it 
be charged that men write thus to command a larger sale for their 
literary output, let the retort be that prejudging motives is hardly 
the thing for the preacher; “by their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Sometimes they write in a pessimistic mood, as we might expect. 
Sometimes they report that “life’s a long headache in a noisy 
street”; they announce that for them, as for those they see, “the 
sacrament of song dies in a sob” ; they perceive that 


Life can be bitter to the very bone 
When one is poor, and woman, and alone. 


But the optimistic mood predominates. Those preachers who per- 
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sist in muttering theological shibboleths for the password into the 
Christian fellowship, will find, when they salute the Worshipful 
Master, that they wore their aprons the wrong way while the lodge 
was at work on the sublime degree! But most of these poets refuse 
to parade neither barefoot nor shod. They are initiates; they come 
attired in accord with the work in hand. They know that the fight 
with greed is on and has several rounds yet to go. But the outcome 
they question not. John Curtis Underwood is spokesman for 
them : 


Heading the dreary marches through dark ages; 
Where the rest perished that the rest might be, 
Out of the wons raw and red with bloodshed, 
Man that was caveman, found the stars. Forever 
Man to the stars goes marching from the sea. 


Often, their optimism is deeply spiritual. They believe in per- 
sonality and teach that, so far from becoming extinct, it is becoming 
distinet. They posit personality in high places. They hope in 
God. 

Lastly, let me suggest that some of these poets may prove for 


us elect interpreters of man to us. These singers come to remind 
us that men have need of us. Scudder Middleton states it clearly : 


For we are growing blind and can not see, 
Beyond the clouds that stand like prison bars, 
The changeless regions of our empery, 
Where once we moved in friendship with the stars. 
O children of the light, now in our grief 
Give us again the solace of belief. 


Shall we refuse? Or shall what John Oxenham writes of hu- 
manity be said of us: 


They come, they come. 

Through tribulation and distress 
They come; — 

Through perils great and bitterness, 
Through persecutions pitiless 

They come. 

They come by paths the martyrs trod, 
They come from underneath the rod, 
Climbing through darkness up to God, 
They come. 
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WHO IS THE VIRGIN MARY? 


Homer B. Porrer 
Erie, Pa. 


On ty one of the group around the cradle of Jesus is a woman. 
Should we neglect her? What kind of a woman is she? How is 
she like other mothers? How different? What joys are hers? 
What sorrows? How much does she know that we have since come 
to know? In what way is she necessary to bring it to pass, “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life’? Who is Mary? 


I. Swe rs Mary THe ExaGcGEeraTep 


In Skylark and Swallow, a book of English verse, edited by 
Erskine Macdonald, is an orthodox Roman Catholic poem by the 
Rev. R. L. Gales, entitled, “Prayer to Our Lady”: 


Look kindly where poor people are. 
Mary of Homes, keep trouble afar. 


Shelter beneath thy prayers’ wings, 
Mary of Roses, all young things. 


Keep children warm through winds and rains 
Of cold nights, Mary of Counterpanes. 


Send us high skies, blue days and fair. 
Mary of Swallows, bless the air. 


All wandering men, abroad at night, 
Mary of Candles, give them light. 


Make a wide space behind their bars 
For prisoners, Mary of the Stars. 


Shed balm on aching eyes that weep 
In woods of summer, Mary of Sleep. 


Pray for me as I ring thy chimes 
In my poor belfry, Mary of Rimes. 


This poem may fairly be taken as a sample of the Roman Catholic 
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attitude toward the Virgin. It makes her the mediator between 
humanity and her Son: 
Pray for me as I ring thy chimes 
In my poor belfry, Mary of Rimes. 

Cardinal Gibbons says, “How can we be said to dishonor God, or 
bring him down to a level with his creature, by invoking Mary, 
since we acknowledge her to be a pure creature indebted like our- 
selves to him for every gift and influence that she possesses?’ So 
far as formal theology is concerned this is true. Nevertheless, 
Romanists are taught to pray to the Virgin, and how can prayer 
properly be addressed to anyone but God? This poem also shows 
that in Roman Catholic practice Mary is asked for things that God 
alone can do. Only God can keep trouble far; shelter all young 
things; keep children warm through winds and rains and cold 
nights; send high skies and blue days; give light to all wandering 
men abroad at night; make a wide space behind their bars for 
prisoners; and shed balm on aching eyes that weep. To teach the 
Virgin’s Immaculate Conception is to discount the New Testament, 
which attributes sinlessness to Jesus alone. To make her a me- 
diator is to violate the Scripture, “There is one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” To make her a god is to 
violate the commandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” Do Protestants exaggerate Mary? I have never heard or 
read a Protestant sermon about the Virgin. I have heard and read 
discourses about the Virgin Birth, but they were dogmatic and 
polemic. Romanism deifies the Saviour’s mother and Protestant- 
ism uses her as the football in a theological controversy. Between 
the two the real Mary is lost. 


Il. Sue is Mary tHe Moruer 


The sinlessness of Jesus is made possible not by the sinless- 
ness of his mother but by the promise, “The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee; wherefore also the holy thing which is begotten shall be 
called the Son of God.” In the Gospels Mary is not represented 
as immaculate nor is she “high and lifted up” as a god. To read 
that meaning into Luke’s description is like blowing up a balloon 
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until it bursts. She is given as a godly virgin and mother; a mu- 
sical, mystic soul; sensitive, like Joan of Arc, to divine voices. If 
the Virgin of Domremy were maternal instead of militant, she 
would remind me of the Virgin of Nazareth. “But Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,” which is what every 
mother does with her child’s sayings and sayings about him. The 
birth of John inspired in Zacharias, the “Benedictus,” “Blessed be 
the Lord, for he hath visited Israel and wrought redemption for his 
people.” In the angels, “Gloria in Excelsis,” “Glory be to God in 
the highest.” In Simeon, the “Nunc Dimittis,” “Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart . . . for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
In Mary, “The Magnificat,” “My soul doth magnify the Lord 
. . « for he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaid.” The 
mother’s exaltation is of course heightened by her rapture over her 
child’s divine conception and Messianic mission. Nevertheless the 
“Magnificat” is fundamentally the Song of Motherhood. Here is 
a true story. The doctor said, “There it is. It’s a girl.” The 
mother burst into a piercing cry, “Oh, have I got a baby all my 
own? Let me see it.” That ery had in it the same thrill that 
throbbed in Mary’s “Magnificat”—the joy of expectant motherhood. 
Art is ever in quest of the symbolical, the representative, the con- 
summating. And so madonnas are not always pictures of the 
Virgin and her child. She is any true mother and he any child 
snuggling up to his mother’s breast. “In the greatest age of liberty, 
among the people with the most ardent worship of beauty,” writes 
Romain Rolland in Jean Christophe, “the young Prince of the 
Italian . Renaissance, Raphael, glorified maternity in his 
“Transteverine Madonnas.” Christmas is Mother’s Day. 


Ill. Swe 1s Mary tHe Honorep 


Gabriel said, “Hail, thou art highly favored.” Elisabeth, 
“Blessed art thou among women.” Mary herself, “From hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” There could 
be but one Christ. Therefore but one woman could ever 
be chosen to be his mother. God made Mary that one 
woman. It was an honor the highest and most unique in history. 
The choice, however, was not arbitrary. The mother of Jesus 
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must carry a tremendous responsibility. The wrong kind of train- 
ing might have spoiled even the Son of God during the plastic days 
of his childhood. The angel said, “The Lord shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David.” Events gave him a crown of 
thorns. His mother must be one who would make that transition 
with him sympathetically. For this child, “God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform.” His mother must be 
one who would let God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold, nor 
tear apart the close shut leaves before time revealed the calyxes of 
gold. The feminine touch is as necessary as the masculine to 
make him the Son of Man. His mother must give him that grace. 
What part human environment played in our Lord’s development 
is a question about which it is foolish to be wise. Yet I cannot 
help wondering what would have been the consequence had his 
mother been unfit. The woman who pondered in her heart was 
just the kind of a mother Jesus needed, sympathetic but de 
liberative. 


IV. Sue 1s Mary tHe Marienep 


No matter what she was before God and the angels, before the 
world she was an unmarried mother. There were no witnesses to 
the angel’s visit. If she told it she would not be believed. It took 
an angelic visit to Joseph to keep him from putting her away. 
Would people believe Joseph’s story any more than Mary’s? There 
was no way out. Mary was doomed to disgrace in the sight of 
men. Victor Hugo describes the rage of Claude Frollo when 
Esmerelda is stripped almost naked by the mob and made a spec- 
tacle, “That this lovely girl, this virgin lily, this cup of purity and 
delight, which he could not have approached with his lips but in 
trembling, had been converted as it were into a public trough at 
which the vilest of the Parisian populace, the thieves, the beggars, 
the lackeys, had come to drink in common of a pleasure shameless, 
impure, and depraved.” And so it was with Mary. For his sake, 
hence, for ours, she must be made the scandal trough of Nazareth. 
According to her New Testament portrait she is in no way the 
mediator of her son’s vicarious sacrifice. As we shall see later, 
she learned that lesson slowly and sadly in the school of ex- 
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perience. She is the last type before the antitype. Henry Burton’s 
commentary on Luke in The Expositor’s Bible says, “Like another 
heir of all the promises, she too is led as a lamb to the slaughter 
and all but sacrificed on the altar of the public conscience.” Like 
him, she is despised and rejected; a woman of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. As a most conspicuous and a most important 
servant of God who willingly suffers undeserved ignominy for the 
realization of the Messianic promises, she adumbrates the experi- 
ence of her own man child when he becomes The Suffering Servant 
on whom is laid the iniquity of us all and by whose stripes we are 
healed. After Calvary she must have become reminiscent. In the 
light that the evenfall of life throws back upon its morning, she 
discovers how the humiliation she endured in consequence of her 
submission to the will of God was preparing her to enter sym- 
pathetically, intuitively, mystically into the meaning of his re- 
demptive humiliation. 


V. Sue 1s Mary Tue Srrartecic 


On the top of Plinlimmon George Borrow drank from three 
springs which are the sources of the Wye, the Rheidol, and the 
Severn, and then sang a hymn to the mountain that is the mother 
of three beautiful rivers. The Holy Mother stood on the mountain 
peak of history where she held the springs of the coming centuries 
in the hollow of her hand. According to the Genesis story it was 
woman who corrupted the first Adam and polluted the fountain of 
the stream of life. With prophetic insight the writer sees a law of 
compensation working in history: The wreck by woman wrought 
would by woman be retrieved. And so he says, “The seed of the 
woman will crush the serpent’s head.” The Second Adam comes 
with whom the future stands or falls. Once more a woman is 
the key to the situation. Will she be true? Because she was, we 
sing with Charles Wesley: 

Rise, the woman’s conquering seed, 
Bruise in us the serpent’s head; 
Adam’s likeness now efface, 

Stamp thine image in its place; 


Second Adam from above, 
Reinstate us in thy love. 
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Necessary for our salvation was the incarnation. But would not 
some other method of incarnation have done just as well? Could 
not Jehovah have made the Son to spring from his brow full-orbed 
as Minerva from the brow of Zeus? The Word made flesh after 
that fashion might satisfy the reason, but he could not still the 
misgivings of the heart. We would have said, “Since this Christ 
did not come here as we came he is not fully one with us.” That 
his lot might be entirely ours God cradled him first in Mary’s womb 
and last in Joseph’s tomb. In God’s plan of salvation Mary is 
a strategic necessity. 


VI. Swe uw Mary tue Mature 


For long the Messianic glory of Gabriel’s promise held her 
fast as the lights of port the ship. - When her lad is twelve, how- 
ever, “Shades of the prison house begin to close upon the growing 
boy.” His reply, “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ¢” would naturally suggest to the mother who “pondered” 
and “kept all these sayings in her heart”: “I have been teaching 
him and now he is beginning to teach me. This being at home with 
holy things—what has it to do with the angel’s promise, “That 
holy thing which shall be begotten of thee shall be called the Son 
of God’¢ This business he speaks of—Is it the same business 
spoken of by the angel?’ At Cana, “My Father’s business” be- 
comes “Mine hour” and the “Wist ye not” becomes, “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’ Once more Mary must have “pondered” 
and “kept all these sayings in her heart.” “By ‘mine hour’ does 
he mean the definite beginning of the Messianic career promised 
at his birth? When he says, ‘Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?’ is he telling me I may in no way become the power behind 
the throne?” At Capernaum, the relationship is much more 
clearly defined, “And he stretched forth his hand toward his dis- 
ciples and said, Behold my mother and brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my brother and sister and mother.” It was as though he said, 
“In my kingdom discipleship is the dearest tie and highest law.” 
From the boyhood protest in the temple to this declaration of the 
higher kinship, Mary is being trained to lose the mother in the 
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disciple. At Calvary Jesus said to Mary and John, “Woman, be 
hold thy son,” “Son, behold thy mother.” The anguish of the 
human mother and her divine Son at the cross can be measured 
only as the voyager in midocean beholds the horizon. He knows 
that what seems to be the circumference of the sea is but the limit 
of his vision. That is our conception of the anguish of the human 
mother. He knows that the dome of sky overarching the sea is 
infinite. That is our conception of the anguish of the divine Son. 
To voice the silence of Mary at Calvary has been the despair of 
painter, poet, and musician. Speaking for the painter, Anna 
Jameson says in The Legends of the Madonna, “That most affect- 
ing moment, in which the dying Saviour recommends his mother 
to the care of the best beloved of his disciples, I have never seen 
worthily treated.” Speaking for the poet, Julian in his hym- 
nology says of the “The Stabat Mater,” “The vividness with which 
it pictures the weeping mother at the cross, its tenderness, its 
beauty of rhythm, its melodious double rhymes almost defy repro- 
duction in another language.” Palestrina, Pergolesi, Haydn, 
Rossini, and Dvorak have successfully given to the words the con- 
cord of sweet sounds only because the musician can appeal to the 
emotional imagination as painter and poet cannot. 


At the cross her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping 
Close to Jesus to the last; 
Through her heart his sorrow sharing, 
All his bitter anguish bearing, 
Now at length the sword had passed. 


Oh, how sad and sore distressed 
Was that Mother highly blessed 
Of the sole-begotten One! 
Christ above in torment hangs, 
She beneath beholds the pangs 
Of her dying glorious Son. 


Is there one who would not weep 
Whelmed in miseries so deep, 
Christ’s dear Mother to behold? 
Can the human heart refrain 
From partaking in her pain, 
In that Mother’s pain untold? 
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Bruised, derided, cursed, defiled, 
She beheld her tender child 
All with bloody scourges rent, 
For the sins of his own nation 
Saw him hang in desolation, 
Till his spirit forth he sent. 


In the Upper Room we see Mary for the last time. The apos- 
tolic revaluation of Jesus after his death and resurrection has be- 
come hers. She matured because always she was doing the right 
thing with the right subject in the right place—she was pondering 
Jesus in her heart. We Protestants do not worship her. With 
angels and archangels and all the company of heaven, yea, with 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost we revere her as no other mortal. 
Why? Though the mother of our Lord she laid aside all the claims 
of special privilege, all the glory of her position and became his 
obedient disciple. 

Wuo Was Mary? 


Not Mary, the exaggerated; but Mary the mother, Mary 
the honored, Mary the maligned, Mary the strategic, Mary 
the mature, Mary the disciple. We do well to leave her just where 


Luke left her. The best estimate is Gabriel’s opinion of her which 
he speaks for the God whose messenger he is, “Blessed art thou 
among women,” and Mary’s opinion of herself, “From henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.” 
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THREE CHRISTMAS POEMS 


THE PREACHER’S CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


Berore I tell of thee, God’s Son, 
And all the sweet salvation 

That thy love brought to sinful men, 
Make me a little child again. 










Bid me put off the years, and be 
Once more, in meek humility, 
Thy little one, and wondering-eyed, 
Give me their faith who stood beside 
The manger that thy cradle was, 
Vision of oxen and of ass, 

To see thee curled on Mary’s knee. 
Yea, give me their humility. 






















Ere I proclaim thy mysteries, 
Force thou my soul upon her knees. 


NoeEL 
[Imitated from the French of Theophile Gautier.] 


"NEATH sable skies, o’er snowy earth 
The bells are gaily chiming; 

Above the Christ-child come to birth, 

The Virgin’s face is shining. 


Her hand no festooned curtains draws, 
From cold the child concealing; 

Naught but the spider’s airy gauze, 

Hung from the raftered ceiling. 


He shivers in the cHilly straw, 
The Baby in the manger, 
While cattle, with their fragrant breath, 
Make warm the little stranger. 


With frosty fringe the humble thatch 

Is decked, but from the portals 
Of heaven above, “Good news! Good news!” 
Sing the white-robed immortals. 
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Three Christmas Poems 


A CuHrRistTmMas CAROL 


O sing the Christmas chorus, 

The song that ne’er shall cease; 
Glory to God in heaven 

And peace to men of peace. 


First come the angel soldiers, 
All singing in the sky, 

Because the King of Heaven 
Has laid his glory by. 


The Shepherds come with wonder, 
Led by the angel’s psalm, 

To greet the King of Shepherds 
And offer him a lamb. 


The wise men from the Orient 
Follow the shining star, 

To bring the King of Israel 
Their offering from afar. 


Then come the twelve apostles, 
A chosen, faithful band, 

To preach the royal message, 
“The Kingdom is at hand.” 


And next the host of Pentecost, 
Confess with tongues of fire 
The risen King of Glory, 
In songs that never tire. 


The lands that lie in darkness 
Come to the King of kings, 

And greet the Sun of Righteousness, 
With healing in his wings. 


And now, I come, Messiah, 
To bear my humble part, 
Upon my lips thy glory, 
Thy peace within my heart. 


O sing the Christmas chorus, 

The song that ne’er shall cease; 
Glory to God in heaven 

And peace to men of peace. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE DOCTRINAL TEST OF MEMBERSHIP 


In the July-August issue of the Mernopisr Review there 
appeared two articles on the subject of the Doctrinal Test of 
Membership, one by Dr. W. H. Shipman of Indianola, Iowa, 
and the second by Dr. William Fairfield Warren, president- 
emeritus of Boston University. No editorial comment was made 
at that time on this very vital problem in Methodism. The ques- 
tion has been before the church for many years. The Committee 
on Judiciary of the General Conference has always decided against 
the constitutionality of requiring theological rather than religious 
tests for admission into the church. 

The first of these opinions was written by Dr. Naphtali 
Luccock, afterward elected bishop. The second opinion, which was 
presented to the General Conference of 1916 but not acted upon, 
was written by the present Editor of the Meruopist Review, 
who was a member of the Judiciary Committee at that session. 
It is here reprinted, with a few following comments: 


Report No. 19. AppeaL or W. H. SHIPMAN INVOLVING CONSTITUTIONALITY 
OF QUESTION IN RITUAL 


Your Committee on Judiciary having carefully considered an appeal 
of W. H. Shipman of the Des Moines Conference, from a ruling of the 
presiding bishop, submits the following report: 

The record shows that W. H. Shipman, Des Moines Conference, 
session of 1912, reported that in receiving members into the church in 
full connection he had intentionally omitted to propound the question in 
the Ritual: “Do you believe in the Doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as 
set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church?” 
on the ground that the question is unconstitutional. The Conference, 
having voted to request the bishop to rule on the question, he rendered 
the following decision: 

“The ruling is, that pending any decision as to the constitutionality 
of the question, every pastor is under legal obligation to ask each candi- 
date for full membership the question, ‘Do you believe in the Doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church?’” It seems to have been clearly understood in the 
Conference that the purpose of the appellant was to secure a decision on 
the constitutionality of the requirement, and the form of the bishop’s 
ruling indicates that he so understood it. The point ruled upon by the 
bishop is immaterial to the issue. He doubtless intentionally avoided a 
ruling on the grave constitutional question involved, and by the use of 
the phrase “pending any decision as to the constitutionality of the ques- 
tion” has by implication become in some sense a party to the appeal. 

The Constitution is the supreme law, and any legislation contrary to 
it is void. Obedience to the Constitution must take precedence of obedience 
to any statute. The bishop was therefore in error, if his decision implies 
that any minister or member is obliged to obey an unconstitutional order 
of the General Conference. The material question is therefore that pro- 
pounded to the bishop, but not directly answered by him, namely: the 
constitutionality of the interrogation in the reception of members: “Do 
you believe in the Doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church?” In other words, 
has the General Conference the power under the Constitution of the 
church to establish doctrinal standards for admission into the membership 
of the church? or, does it have power to make any other conditions of 
membership than those found in the Constitution itself? 

The Constitution of the church says (§ 46): “The General Conference 
shall have full power to make rules and regulations for the church under 
the following limitations and restrictions.” Among the six restrictive 
rules which follow are the first and fourth, which read as follows: 

§ 1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, nor change our 
Articles of Religion, nor establish any new standards or rules of doctrine 
contrary to our present existing and established standards of doctrine. 

§ 4. The General Conference shall not revoke nor change the General 
Rules of our church. 

The question whose constitutionality is challenged by the appellant 
is a part of 4501 of the Discipline, Form II, which was enacted by the 
General Conference of 1864 (see Journal, May 12, 1864). 

The series of questions for reception into the church in full member- 
ship is introduced by the words: “Then, addressing the Applicants for 
Admission, the Minister shall say.” 

The word “shall” deprives the minister of discretion, and being there- 
fore mandatory, does in fact prescribe a doctrinal test for admission into 
the membership of the church. Has the General Conference such power 
under the Constitution? 

The Constitution of the church does with great precision of definition 
deprive the General Conference of the power to establish a doctrinal test 
for admission into the church. The Articles of Religion were made a 
part of the Constitution in 1901. In nearly all organizations consent to 
the Constitution is required as a condition of membership, and it would 
seem reasonable for the General Conference, whose legislative power is 
unlimited, except as to the Constitution, to require such consent, unless the 
Constitution itself limits that power. It does in fact distinctly limit that 
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power, by itself prescribing with precision and much detail the only 
condition required of those seeking admission. 

The General Rules were likewise made part of the Constitution in 
1901. The General Rules state, (29, “There is only one condition pre- 
viously required of those who desire admission into these Societies—‘a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins,’” 
and then with great detail the Constitution proceeds to state the tests by 
which the reality of this desire may be known. All the tests proposed are 
tests not of theology but religion, not of doctrine but of life. 

In the interpretation of a constitution, the intent of those who made 
it and the historic conditions out of which it grew shed light upon its 
meaning. 

The Articles of Religion, except the 23d, were prepared by John 
Wesley from the thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the Anglican Church. 
The General Rules were written by John Wesley, assisted by his brother 
Charles, in 1743. Both became after the Christmas Conference of 1784, 
doctrinal and disciplinary standards of our church. The phrase, “estab- 
lished standards of doctrines,” has always been interpreted to include 
beside the Articles of Religion, Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, 
the so-called Large Minutes of Conference, and four volumes of Wesley’s 
Sermons. This appears in a letter addressed by Wesley to a Conference 
assembled at Baltimore, May 20, 1784. But none of these standards are 
ever referred to, either by John Wesley or any contemporary minister, as 
conditions of membership in the church. They are always and everywhere 
used as norms of teaching and therefore doctrinal requirements for the 
preachers. This is both etymologically and in reason the true function of 
doctrine. This is the proper place to guard the orthodoxy of the church. 
But while the founder of Methodism was thus very scrupulous in this 
insistence on the doctrinal purity of the early Methodist preaching, he 
was exceedingly liberal as to the requirements for membership. Abel 
Stevens’ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Vol. ii, pages 216, 217: 

“Of few things connected with Methodism does Wesley speak oftener 
or with more devout gratulation than of its doctrinal liberality. ‘One 
circumstance,’ he says, ‘is quite peculiar to the people called Methodists; 
that is the terms upon which any person may be admitted to their society. 
They do not impose in order to their admission any opinion whatever. 
Let them hold particular or general redemption, absolute or conditional 
decrees. ... They think and let think. One condition, and one only, is 
required—a real desire to save their souls. Where this is it is enough; 
they desire no more; they lay stress upon nothing else; they ask only: 
Is thy heart herein as my heart? If so, give me thy hand.’ ‘Is there,’ he 
adds, ‘any other Society in Great Britain or Ireland that is so far removed 
from bigotry? that is so truly of a catholic spirit? So ready to admit all 
serious persons without distinction? Where is there such another society 
in Europe? In the habitable world? I know none. Let any man show 
me if he can. Till then let no one talk of the bigotry of the Methodists.’ 
When in his eighty-fifth year, preaching at Glasgow, he wrote: ‘I sub- 
joined a short account of Methodism, particularly insisting on this cir- 
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cumstance—There is no other religious society under heaven which re- 
quires nothing of men, in order to their admission into it, but a desire 
to save their souls. Look around you; you cannot be admitted into the 
church, or Society of Quakers, the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, or any 
others, unless you hold the same opinions with them, and adhere to the 
same mode of worship. The Methodists alone do not insist on your hold- 
ing this or that opinion. ... Now I do not know any other religious 
society, either ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of conscience is 
allowed, or has been allowed since the age of the apostles. Herein is our 
glorying, and a glorying peculiar to us. What society shares it with us?’ 
The possible results of such liberality were once discussed in conference. 
Wesley conclusively determined the debate by remarking, ‘I have no more 
right to object to a man for holding a different opinion from me, than I 
have to differ with a man because he wears a wig and I wear my own 
hair; but if he takes his wig off and begins to shake powder in my eyes, 
I shall consider it my duty to get quit of him as soon as possible.’ ‘Is 
a man,’ he writes, ‘a believer in Jesus Christ, and is his life suitable to 
his profession? are not only the main, but are the only inquiries I make in 
order to his admission into our Society.’” 

Stevens further says, ibid., vol. ii, page 218: “The Articles of Re- 
ligion and the General Rules are both parts of the organic or constitu- 
tional law of Methodism; but the General Rules prescribe the ‘only con- 
dition’ of membership without allusion to the Articles.” 

In the Discipline of the church until 1840 there is no trace of any 
doctrinal test for admission into the church. In the Discipline of that 
year, pages 90, 91, is found the following: 

“Let none be received into the church until they are recommended by 
a leader with whom they have met at least six months on trial, and have 
been baptized, and shall on examination by the minister of the charge, 
before the church give a satisfactory assurance both of the correctness of 
their faith, and their willingness to observe and keep the rules of the 
church. Nevertheless if a member in good standing in any other orthodox 
church shall desire to unite with us, such applicant may, by giving satis- 
factory answers to the usual inquiries, be received into full fellowship.” 

The phrase “correctness of faith” in this quotation probably means 
no more than was meant by Wesley in his question: “Is a man a believer 
in Jesus Christ?” No doctrinal test is implied in such a question. It is 
simply the Protestant position that man is not saved by acquiescence in 
a verbal formula but by trust in a Living Person. There was therefore 
no doctrinal test of membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church until 
the General Conference of 1864 enacted the question whose constitutionality 
is now challenged. 

The question: “Do you believe in the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures 
as set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church?” 
by its very form suggests a doubt as to its constitutionality. 

Bishop Cooke in his History of the Ritual, page 232, remarks: “The 
form of the question is very awkward, for it seems as if the Scriptures 
were to be believed through the Articles interpreting them, whereas the 
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real proposition must be whether the teachings of the Articles are the 
teachings of the Scriptures.” 

The question in this form can only be construed as elevating the 
doctrines of the church into dogmas, which is simply the position of the 
Roman Church, which makes the church the only valid interpreter of 
Scripture; it forbids its members to find anything in the Bible which the 
church has not declared as dogma. Moreover, if the object of the question 
is to secure assent to the Doctrines of Methodism it is fatally defective. 
The Articles of Religion do not contain, even by remote implication, those 
teachings which are the very essence of Methodism. They are silent on 
the witness of the Spirit and the doctrine of evangelical perfection. 

The purpose of the Articles of Religion never was to state positive 
truth in its fullness, but rather to raise necessary bulwarks against fatal 
error by definition against Arianism, Socinianism, Pelagianism, and Sacra- 
mentarianism, the Articles are a power of defense. But they do not and 
cannot give expression to the affirmation of the religious life. It was 
doubtless for this reason that the fathers of Methodism did not enact their 
teaching into definite proposition, but chose as their doctrinal standards 
a mass of pious literature in which religious truth was stated in terms of 
life rather than of doctrine. Such a vast body of literature cannot be 
made a test of membership. It is a living fountain of religious edification 
whose use is to shape the public teaching of the church rather than to 
be used as a condition of membership. It is an incidental confirmation 
of the conclusion reached in this argument that the learned commission 
on the revision of the Ritual, whose work is now before the church for 
adoption, refused to retain this question in the form for the admission 
of members, but have substituted a spiritual rather than an intellectual 
confession cof faith in this form: “Do you receive and profess the Chris- 
tian faith as contained in the New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 

We conclude: 

1, The minister in receiving members is under no obligation to use a 
form which is unconstitutional. 

2. The Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church establishes no 
doctrinal tests for church membership. 

3. The only conditions of membership are those contained in the 
General Rules, which are protected from change by the General Conference 
by the fourth restrictive rule. 

4. The General Conference of 1864 had no power to establish the 
condition of membership contained in the form for admission of members 
and it is therefore unconstitutional. The ruling of the bishop in this case 
was therefore in error and the appeal is sustained. 

Postponed until next session, May 27. 


AppiTionaL CoMMENT 


At present our church in its Discipline provides two forms for 


the reception of members, one “for receiving Persons,” and the 
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other “for receiving Children.” In the latter there has been sub- 
stituted for the Doctrinal test this question: “Do you receive and 


profess the Christian Faith as contained in the New Testament of 


our Lord Jesus Christ?’ It is rather strange that we should have 
a different door for the admission of children into the church, 
when we remember that our Lord requires us all to become “ 
little children” for citizenship in his kingdom. 


If we examine these two questions we are confronted with a 


as 


very startling suggestion. The former, used in the “reception of 
Persons,” which requires subscription to our Articles of Religion, 
is the only one which the Devil could answer affirmatively. He 
is very orthodox in his intellectual beliefs, but the chief of heretics 
in his faith and practice, for it is written that “the devils also be- 
lieve and tremble.” 

On the other hand, the New Testament explicitly asserts 
through the lips of our divine Lord himself that “Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” Shall we make our church narrower than the Kingdom ? 
If we do, it ceases to be the Church of Jesus Christ, truly catholic 
in its creed, and is belittled into a merely human organization with 
restricted mundane ideals and aims. No one who complies with 
the Christian conditions of personal salvation should be kept out of 
any branch of the Christian Church. 

But we should be more strict as to the admission of members. 
If dogmatic tests, which are rational and not necessarily religious, 
are given supreme emphasis, our churches could soon be filled up 
with unconverted folks. The stress, as provided in our General 
Rules, should be placed on spiritual passion and ethical loyalty 
rather than on propositional beliefs. Only a supernatural experi- 
ence, expressed in a supernatural life, can confirm a supernatural 
creed. The supreme support of religious truth is found in the re- 
ligious life. 
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RICHES AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


THERE isa vast contrast between the aims of life set forth in 
legislative debates on the pages of the public press and the everyday 
talk of society, and what we find in the gospel record of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. To the former big business bulks tremendously, to 
the latter the commercial side of life is comparatively insignificant. 
Even such necessary matters as food and clothing are secondary. 
“After these things do the heathen seek ; but seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” The common objects of mundane desire and of 
earthly effort have no place in the Kingdom. A cynical Frenchman 
once remarked that “it is easy to see hew little God thinks of money 
when we observe the sort of people that he lets have it.” The truth 
is that in the thought of the Master life is not in having but in 
being, and the end of human effort is not to make a living but a 
life. 

Much futile ingenuity has been expended in endeavors to ex- 
plain away the extremely drastic teaching of our Lord on the 
subject of wealth. Certainly his conception both of property and 
prosperity was worlds away from the current thought of to-day. 
The reality is that any healthy spiritual perception can see at once 
that the Master is literally right when he makes riches a tremendous 
handicap to entering his Kingdom. It is simple fact that the 
achievement of any high ideal purpose by those whose hands and 
coffers are full of earthly good is, while possible to the divine 
power, a miracle of grace. It is much more easy for those who 
have little or nothing to take the ideal good for their portion. 
Wealth becomes a calamity to the spirit that would win the harvests 
of the unseen. It is chiefly the poor in this world’s goods that 
have painted our pictures, made our music, and sung our songs. 
The kingdoms of art, music, and poetry open only to those who 
seek them with a single-hearted devotion, disentangled from all 
lesser desires. Heaven is built of the ruins of this world; its glory 
shines afar with light from the fallen stars of worldly hopes and 
dying suns and earthly joys; its love is enriched by the self-denials 
of earth. “Having nothing, yet possessing all things,” is the 
mighty paradox of the spiritual life. 
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Mammon usurps the throne of God ; the gifts of time hide the 
face of the Eternal Giver. It insults the soul by suggesting that 
it can be satisfied with things. The fact is that the world isn’t 
good enough for us. When an eternal being is buried in temporal 
concerns, then the soul is smothered in sense and has become poor 
indeed. Nothing is more pitiable than the spiritual penury of 
many a millionaire whose affluence is the envy of a foolish world. 
None are more miserable than many such when some accident of 
health or fortune drives them to draw upon their scanty inward 
resources for enjoyment. 

Most of us sooner or later must make our choice between 
transient and permanent good. Earth is a poor warehouse for 
the storage of treasure; it is infested with mold and decay. Jesus 
sadly suggests that we may have just the sort of good that we crave. 
He says of the rich, “Ye have your consolation now,” and across 
the awful abysses of eternal destiny the pitying voice of doom 
speaks to Dives in torment, “Son, in thy lifetime thou hadst thy 
good things.” That is the deadly danger, that things shall crowd 
out persons, that the shadow of a decaying world shall blot for us 
the white radiance of the unfading glory which is God. He is rich 
beyond all eternal accident who can say, “God is the portion of my 
soul and mine inheritance.” 

It is possible for a rich man to be saved. He may even so 
employ the unrighteous mammon that its grossness shall be trans- 
figured with spiritual meaning and become an everlasting invest- 
ment. It is possible to sublimate even fleshly desires and selfish 
passions into moral values. Yet the Christian Church must never 
forget that the first beatitude of the Blessed One was, “Blessed are 
ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God.” 

In the most solemn of his sonnets, Shakespeare has seen the 
deepest secret of this strife of soul and sense: 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Foiled by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
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Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 





In the following homiletic studies from the book of Daniel, no atten- 
tion has been paid to the critical questions involved in the scientific study 
of the book. It would have required too much space and is more fitted 
to our department of Biblical Research. The best modern commentaries 
on Daniel are by Bevan, Driver. (Cambridge Bible),.Charles (New Cen- 
tury Bible). Far more conservative is Pusey in The Minor Prophets. A 
middle ground is taken by C. H. H. Wright in Daniel and Its Critics and 
Daniel and His Prophecies. Farrar’s study in the Expositor’s Bible is 
valuable both for exegesis and for preaching purposes. 


A TEMPERANCE Society In BABYLON 


In the training of young men for the Babylonian civil service an in- 
structive dietetic experiment was tried, as conclusive in its way as the 
more modern tests of Professor Atwater or Dr. Wiley. Four Hebrew 
youths, largely influenced by religious scruples, put themselves on a diet 
of the simplest food with total abstinence from intoxicants. The results 
were interesting and demonstrative (Dan. 1. 8-20). 

They demonstrated the physical value of temperance. “At the end 
of ten days their countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than 
all the youths that did eat of the king’s dainties.” Since Benjamin Rush, 
more than a century ago, began the modern campaign for scientific tem- 
perance by his treatise On the Effects of Alcohol on the Human System, 
there has grown up a vast body of evidence in support of this thesis. 
Captain Basil Hall, in the frozen North, and David Livingstone under the 
equatorial sun, prove that abstainers defy both cold and heat more suc- 
cessfully than even moderate drinkers. It is the law of training for all 
high bodily achievement. “Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things.” The Roman soldier conquering the world while 
drinking only water mixed with a little vinegar, the abstemious Greek 
gymnasts, and our modern athletes with their rigid requirement of entire 
abstention from alcoholic beverages, are but a small part of the great 
cloud of witnesses to the truth witnessed by Daniel and his companions. 
There are few healthier homes than a well-kept modern penitentiary, 
where strict prohibition is absolutely enforced in conjunction with mod- 
erate labor. When will society learn to take the same care of honest men 
outside of jail as of the rogues inside prison walls? It is interesting that 
the one class who best endure those climates which are perilous to the 
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white man are Christian missionaries who are almost universally total 
abstainers. Everywhere men are stronger and women are fairer whose 
lips are undefiled with intoxicants. 

This Babylonian temperance society demonstrated the mental value 
of abstinence. “God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and 
wisdom.” Physical good is not supreme. Poverty, pain, and disease are 
not the worst of evils. Man has a higher life than that of the body, a life 
of thought, imagination, and feeling; a life in the world of beauty; a life 
of hope, joy, and love. Life is not measured by its extension in time but 
by its intensity in experience. Five minutes of the life of a true man 
are worth a thousand years of the life of sensual swine. The most ter- 
rible indictment of drink is its power to destroy the nobler self. It enters 
the temple of manhood and with vandal hand dethrones reason, defiles 
conscience, blinds will, and soils love. The man who boasts that he 
has taken his regular drams for years and is “none the worse for it,” pays 
a doubtful tribute to his intellectual quality. There are some men natu- 
rally so coarse of mental fiber that they cannot fall very far; a stimulant 
leaves them only a little lower than it found them. It is precisely the 
splendid souls, those of brilliant genius and finely tuned temperaments, 
who are in greatest danger and most easily destroyed. Drink, like death, 
“loves a shining mark.” The common sneer that it is the weaklings and 
feeble-minded who cannot stand temptation is far from the facts of experi- 
ence. It is the tragedy of all sin that we are often betrayed by what is 
best in us. Alcohol attacks the very citadel of the soul; abstinence is the 
supreme safety of our psychic life. 

These young men demonstrated the spiritual worth of temperance. 
It is said specially of Daniel that he “had understanding in all visions and 
dreams.” We have not only windows in the walls of our nature, the 
mental perceptions by which we look out upon this world, but we have 
also skylights by which we look toward heaven and God. Drink closes 
the spiritual vision; “no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 
Would you see the white-winged angels that hover over our pathway? 
Would you commune with the Saviour of souls and the Father of our 
spirits? Only the sober soul has the clearness of eye and the responsive- 
ness of spirit which give fellowship with the invisible. The Church of 
God must be the eternal enemy of this vice, which so effectually closes 
the door to the loftiest religious experiences. 

In the sequel, Daniel and his friends proved the public value of tem- 
perance. When the enemy was at the gate of Babylon and her downfall 
was impending, when the debauched nobles reveled in her doomed palaces, 
the true patriot and statesman to whom the nation turns is not the 
drunken Belshazzar, but the sober Daniel. Intemperance is the implacable 
foe of national life. The real power before which the gates of Babylon 
gave way was not the armed host of Cyrus and his Persians, but the in- 
sidious traitor of appetite within her walls. The saloons of America were 
a mightier peril to our national perpetuity than all the armaments of 
Japan and the rest of the world, and the bootleggers of to-day with their 
contemptible patrons are our most terrible traitors and most perfidious 
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enemies. Our country, all the world, awaits the coming of a statesman 
who shall clearly discern the moral meaning of all social problems. And 
when he comes he will be another Daniel, sublime dreamer, sagacious 
statesman, unselfish patriot, wise administrator, and the leader of the 
temperance movement of his time. In the midst of Babylon he will rear, 


stone by stone, a heavenly Jerusalem, and realize for America Blake’s 
dream for Britain: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


Tue Fatat FEeast 


Throughout the Bible, the city of Babylon is the perpetual type of the 
world-spirit in its eternal rebellion against the kingdom of God. In Genesis 
the builders of Babel defy the divine purpose of dispersion and world 
settlement; in the Apocalypse we still see the mystic Babylon, lapped in 
luxury and submerged in sensuality, sink into the abyss as the Holy City 
descends from God. Babel and Zion are the two moral poles of civilization, 
divided by the infinite diameter of being. 

The great Nebuchadnezzar, conqueror like Napoleon I, had extended 
the bounds of his empire to the pillars of Hercules, and, city-builder like 
Napoleon III, had made his capital city, “built by the might of his power 
and for the glory of his majesty,” “the lady of kingdoms, the glory of the 
Chaldees’ excellency, the joy of the whole earth.” And now the heir of 
all this splendor of art and wealth, Belshazzar, with his dissipated court, 
is drinking his death and the doom of his empire from the jeweled chalices 
stolen from the house of Jehovah. It was more than wine of the vineyard 
that they drank; the cups were full to the brim with the wine of the wrath 
of God (Dan. 5. 17-30). 

The vices are rarely solitary; they commonly go in crowds. In this 
historic tragedy drunkenness, sensuality, and profanity gather like vul- 
tures to prey upon the carcass of a dead nation. In our modern cities 
there is a close alliance between tbe saloon, the brothel, and the gambling 
hell. The hour that sees the final destruction of the drink traffic will also 
seal the doom of the social evil and gambling. 

It is not without significance that the literary artist who has painted 
this dramatic picture has described “concubines” among the guests at the 
fatal feast. Babylon was a city of sensualists, the “mother of harlots,” 
among her merchandise were “slaves and souls of men.” She had a legal- 
ized white-slave traffic, in which she pandered to the beast passions of 
depraved humanity by deliberately creating a very stew of sensuality. 
The revelations of the vice commission in Chicago are but an echo of the 
riot and ruin which preceded the downfall of the greatest ancient 
civilization. 

Linked with licentiousness is profanity. Drink dims the spiritual 
sense. So Isaiah testifies: “They are out of the way through strong 
drink; they err in vision and stumble in judgment.” And Hosea sighs: 
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“Whoredom and wine and new wine take away the heart.” The riot and 
revel of the fatal feast culminate in sacrilege when the sacred vessels 
from the house of God at Jerusalem are desecrated to the service of de 
bauchery and license. “They drank wine and praised the gods of gold 
and of silver, of brass and of iron, of wood and of stone.” Our modern 
revelers who drink “toasts” are mostly ignorant that the practice is prob 
ably a survival of heathen libations offered to the gods of men’s hands. 
And that dangerous abuse, “treating,” is but another variation of the 
profane custom of “toasting.” Bacchus, Gambrinus, and a host of false 
and vile deities are still worshiped by millions in the midst of a so-called 
Christian civilization. Perhaps there is ne more terrible consequence of 
intemperance than this blinding of the spiritual vision. 

Cyrus the conqueror was at the gates, but Babylon did not fall before 
the power of Persia so much as from the poison of inward social disease. 
Nations are not murdered, they are suicides. No walls can save a city, no 
war ships guard a nation, which is festering with the vices that sap the 
strength of manhood. When the blood of a people becomes degenerate, 
when the solemn trust of life is turned into a carnival of pleasure, when 
her young manhood is reckless of responsibility and careless of doom, it 
needs no prophetic eye to read the handwriting on the wall which declares 
the decay and doom of the nation. “Sin is in the city and it will throw 
down the walls.” The corrupting power of Babylon even enslaved its 
Persian conqueror so that at last Persian luxury became the proverb of all 
sensual license, and when two centuries later Alexander occupies Babylon 
as the world’s master it is to die a common drunkard after another fatal 
feast, more than matching that of Belshazzar and his lords. 

In the midst of this mob of maudlin debauchees, one figure stands 
sublime in its isolated purity, like a white lily on a putrid pond. It is 
Daniel, the one sober soul in the corrupt crowd of sensualists. His spirit 
has not been soiled by the national sins; his sight has not been dimmed by 
drunkenness; he alone has the vision that can read and the insight that 
can interpret the writing of doom. “A minah, a shekel, a half-shekel,” 
nothing but the names of some Hebrew measures of capacity and weight, 
yet translated into their spiritual equivalents they announce the judgment 
of Him who weighs and measures the lives of men and nations: “Num- 
bered, weighed, divided.” America, too, is lying in the eternal scales; 
what shall be the report of the infinite Weigher? God give us great 
prophetic souls in time for effective warning and grant us grace to heed 
their voice before the dawning of the day of doom! 


“DARE TO BE A DANIEL” 


Daniel in Babylon and Joseph in Egypt belong to that dynasty of 
statesman-dreamers which Hebrew history has given to the world. Vision 
is the prime condition of the highest statecraft; it is this subtle insight 
which separates the statesman from the politician. Yet the gross man of 
sense always dislikes the dreamer; your professor of practical politics in- 
stinctively feels antagonism to the man of vision. “Behold this dreamer 
cometh, let us kill him!” is the constant cry of the heart of cruel hate. 
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Yet spiritual insight is the soul of leadership. “When there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Blessed is Babylon or any land in the possession of a 
prophet as prime minister! 

Daniel, like Joseph, joined high personal character to spiritual per- 
ception. Not every good man makes a wise ruler, but no man can be the 
best ruler unless he is a good man. His private life and his public adminis- 
tration were alike flawless. His holiness of character and conduct handi- 
caps his enemies in their plot of hate. “They could find none occasion in 
fault; for as much as he was faithful, neither was there error or fault 
found in him.” Not a correct creed but a blameless life is the unanswer- 
able argument for religion. Their real reasons they dared not state; he 
was a Jew in religion, an alien in blood, and, worst of all, he was suc- 
cessful. The pinnacle is perilous; Daniel in a lowly position might have 
passed unscathed, but Daniel next the throne is an unbearable sight to 
these corrupt courtiers whose selfish purposes had doubtless been thwarted 
by the prophet-statesman. It always is a most perplexing situation when 
an army of partisan jobbers find an honest official guarding all the ways 
of greedy graft (Dan. 6. 10-23). 

As they cannot accuse him of any meanness, they will make his good- 
ness a pretext for persecution. “We shall not find any occasion against 
this Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law of his God.” 
It was bad enough to burn the faithful three for not worshiping the 
golden image, but they will go a step farther to catch Daniel and prohibit 
all private worship. It was the theory of a uniform established religion 
carried to its ultimate logical conclusion. Daniel is the hero of primitive 
Protestantism, the prince of nonconformists. The hardship was great; 
the temple at Jerusalem is in ruins and its offerings suspended; private 
worship is all that is left to the pious Hebrew, and now even that is to be 
prohibited. The path of prayer leads to the lions’ den. Religious perse- 
cution is the devil’s masterpiece of iniquity. It condemns conscience and 
penalizes piety. Nothing is more sublime than the spectacle of the solitary 
soul standing in the courage of conviction for the sacred rights of 
conscience. 


So of mankind each mighty master-spirit 
Has stood alone; 

The world’s applause, unsought for and unheeded, 
Upon the throne 

Of his own mind he sits; of execration 
What storms may roll, 

He knows not, fears not, strong in the approval 
Of his own soul. 


King Darius is a most pitiable figure. Filattered by the dream of a 
quasidivine autocracy, he allows himself to be made the dupe of designing 
spite. And when the faithful servant he loved and honored is tangled in 
the net laid by his own thoughtless vanity, he can only piously pray, “May 
the God whom thou servest continually deliver thee!” This is the direst 
doom of all our selfish pride, that its fatal folds shall enwrap the lives 
we love in danger and destruction. One day, when our stupid folly has 
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involved in its penalty our dearest, we shall reap, as did Darius, the 
harvest of sleepless nights and wretched self-torment. 

They “stopped the mouths of lions” is God’s record of deliverance for 
the heroes of faith. Great is the glory of Samson and David, who in the 
might of the Lord slew the wild beasts that attacked them, but greater 
is the glory of Daniel, who by the calm mastery of holy faith becomes lord 
of the savagery of the lions’ den. He who made alike the fierceness of 
the tiger and the mildness of the lamb knows how to subdue the fury of 
the former and make the latter the type of supreme sovereignty. 





THE ARENA 


METHODISM AND OTHER THINGS 


Tue “other things” came to many minds upon reading Dr. Upham’s 
splendid and frank article in the March-April Review, “Methodists and 
the Theater.” There are scores of voices that ought to be sounding the 
same sincere note as well as preparing for honest General Conference 
votes. e 

But all that was so well said about our not-easily-explained “doc- 
trine” of the theater opens just one door of a room with many doors— 
all constructed and paneled after the same pattern. Open the door which 
leads to Methodism’s boasted democracy to see in truth an autocratic 
church. Even the mighty tribute Theodore Roosevelt paid to Methodist 
democracy does not remove the “shackles” placed upon us by John 
Wesley and Francis Asbury, Autocrats. To take the word of one of the 
best church historians in Methodism, so far as progress and democracy are 
concerned, he says: “It is difficult to move a church like ours, where denial 
of other privileges is intrenched by long use. Think how long it took 
to get laymen in General Conference—about ninety years, and to get them 
in equal numbers, about one hundred and twenty years. Even now we 
cannot get them in the Annual Conference though we are the only 
Protestant Church in the world which is so hierarchical, exclusive, un- 
scriptural, and undemocratic.” We cannot only accept the theory of 
church democracy, but must practically apply it to provisions of the 
Discipline. Might such a test of democracy be put to the present method 
of appointments, or to our doctrinal test for admission into the church 
(which door by the way was opened long enough at the last General 
Conference to make us ashamed, even John Wesley ashamed, of the bar 
that had been placed before the church along in the ’60’s). 

Then there is the question as to our relationship with the rest 
of the Protestant world. True, we are always to be found cooperating 
with other denominations, and oftentimes taking the place of leadership 
in some aggressive movement, and it is in that place of leadership where 
we are almost deceiving ourselves. Methodism alone cannot save the 
world—nor ought she desire to save it alone. In our splendid achievement 
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does it not behoove us to be cautious lest we exalt ourselves too highly 
only to be abased? Could we not enter more into a uniformity with other 
churches that might lead to an interchange of pastors and other things? 
When men talk of church union, ought there to be a feeling or ought we 
to give the impression that with us it is Methodism only, first, last, and 
always? 

It does not seem that anyone could say that the above honest con- 
victions are the words of a faultfinder or one whose fur has been rubbed 
the wrong way. Rather in the same spirit that Dr. Upham spoke of the 
church and the theater, ought we not to view our whole church as to 
Disciplinary provision, polity, and policies of the future, for a church 
so dear to all of us cannot afford to stand in the light of inconsistency 
or traditional conservatism. Let us indeed be true—and especially to that 
which the Master has given us as fundamental. 

Voorheesville, N. Y. PavuL Morrison. 











“METHODISTS AND THE THEATER” 


I wap hoped and expected that this question raised in the March-April 
Qymber of the Meruopist Review would have been discussed from the 
other side by some one, but it passed unchallenged; at least there was 
no published reply to what seems to a country parson a misrepresentation 
of facts. 

The second paragraph of eight lines, “Our confessions of faith,” etc., 
seems like a wholesale aspersion upon the sincerity, integrity, and Chris- 
tian convictions of what I believe to be the rank and file of American 
Methodists, and not only the active membership of the church, but a con- 
stituency that would be very large. 

It is a positive twisting of the facts to say that an “assertive minority” 
have forced something upon the majority of Methodists, and is a further 
aspersion to say this “assertive minority” laid claims to “a peculiar 
tenderness of conscience or most intimate communion with God!” 

The writer of “Methodists and the Theater” assumes what he does 
not even attempt to prove, has never been proven, and cannot be proven. 
His premises are false and his conclusions, therefore, at fault. He assumes 
that the theater is “the school of the people.” We go to school to learn, 
to be instructed, to have our mental and moral discipline developed. But 
who goes to this “school of the people” to learn, to be instructed? Not 
one in a thousand! They go to be entertained, and if they are not enter- 
tained they will cease to go. Over a period of twenty-five years I have 
again and again questioned devotees of the theater as to why they fre- 
quented the theater and the reply has been almost always, to be enter- 
tained! 

But the shower of aspersion goes on in this “Methodists and the 
Theater” when that writer says that “The Wayfarer” at the Columbus 
Centenary and at Madison Square Garden was a “subterfuge” and “humili- 
ation.” It seems like a feeble apology of a critic to save his face. The 
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inference from these references would seem to be that “The Wayfarer” 
was too tame, void of the spectacular, no sex appeal, no scantily dressed 
impersonators to make it worth while. The writer’s reference to the 
“young man who thinks with daring independence” sounds a good deal 
like some of the nullificationists to-day who are trying to ridicule and 
get rid of the Highteenth Amendment and the only means of enforcing 
it, the Volstead Act. But this aspersion upon the hundreds and thousands 
of fme young men in the church and out of the church will be resented 
with high spirit, as it deserves to be. 

If I am not in error the writer of “Methodists and the Theater” has 
been a member of the last few General Conferences where the amusement 
paragraph has been under discussion, and this “school of the people” has 
been banned by both the lay and ministerial delegations by large majori- 
ties, and those of us who toil in the rank and file of both the lay and 
ministerial membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church know that the 
people have spoken through their representatives their mind on the 
question. 

The writer of “Methodists and the Theater” exhorts “the church 
to get into the theater!” By the same token the church should get into 
the dance, the prize-fight crowd, the saloon, or any other worldly and 
questionable amusement. If the writer of “Methodists and the Theater” 
can show where it has been done successfully, though it has been attempted, 
he will greatly enlighten the public! The writer seems to imply that if 
the church “would get into the theater” the theater could be reformed 
and made decent. I venture to think and to say that the vast crowds that 
attend the theater do not want it reformed! I do not say that the theater 
cannot be reformed and purified! Many writers upon the question have 
laid down their pens in despair of achieving that result. “The school of 
the people” is here to stay. Admit it! What is proven? Nothing! Sin 
is here, and it is here to stay, probably, till Gabriel, standing with one 
foot on the shores of time and the other upon the shores of eternity, and 
with one long, loud blast of his trumpet shall proclaim that Time is no 
more. But there is no a priori in that, that because forced to admit the 
presence and power of sin, we should cease to oppose it. 

Recently this writer attended a Lodge and the question was, What 
can be done to make the Lodge more interesting? It was suggested that 
it be made more religious. The quick retort was, “That would kill it!” 
I leave the cake unturned, half baked, and the reader can think it out. 
The theater was not born of the birth pangs of a soul passing through 
deep spiritual travail. The church of our Lord was, and can never find 
lawful and spiritual affinity with anything that has not had soul agony. 
It is wholly gratuitous for the writer of “Methodisis and the Theater” 
to say that “The theater teaches millions of people week after week while 
the church teaches thousands!” That is another aspersion upon the 
thousands of godly and spiritually minded Methodists who are toiling 
day and night, not to entertain, but to really teach and instruct seeking 
souls in the way of eternal life! 

Tower Hill, Ill. S. R. RENo. 
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IS A TRUE FAITH IMPORTANT? 


A wine of thought ran as follows: On the question, “Whom do you say 
that I am?” we must not overestimate a correct answer. Some think so 
highly of the creeds that any deviation is asin. But the creeds are intel- 
lectual statements passed by a majority vote. A man high in the church 
who made much of orthodoxy was found to be living a bad life. Much 
more important is the life than the creed. People who do not believe cor- 
rectly, or who do not know what to believe, live a beautiful life, and that 
is the supreme thing. If you have enough faith in Christ to follow him 
in a good life that is all that is necessary. Correctness of belief is second- 
ary, good in its place, but not all important. And more to the same effect. 

This is a line of thought so popular that a word or two might be said. 
Christ evidently did not share this indifference as to his Person, or he 
would not have asked the question, “Whom do ye say that lam?” But not 
only this question, but all his discourses, his parables, his miracles, his 
direct and indirect influence, his death, resurrection, ascension, descent of 
the Spirit, his leading of the church, work and teachings of the apostles— 
all these were ways of securing correct answer to the question, namely, 
that he was not only a son of God like the rest of us, but the Son of God. 
If the disciples had not believed that, they would not have gone forth 
preaching, and Christianity would never have been heard of. 

But they were bound to answer the question. No faith can exist 
without an intellectual element. Faith as trust in Christ means in the 
nature of the case that the person has a conviction as to who the Christ 
is, and the quality and amount of the trust is in direct proportion to the 
conviction. Every person who has anything to do with Christ as believer, 
semibeliever, or deliberate unbeliever has already answered the question, 
“Who am I?” Even the one who says, “I don’t know what to believe about 
Christ, but I want to be good and do good like him,” knows enough about 
Christ not to believe in him as Saviour and Lord. His agnosticism is an 
intellectual judgment. Any kind of faith one has in another person rests 
inevitably on an intellectual conclusion as to that person. 

A man who believes rightly but lives falsely does not invalidate true 
faith, but shows that by lack of instruction, by ignorance, or by deliberate 
choice, he does not know what true faith is. He needs intelligence as to 
the scope, meaning, vivid and vital power of faith, so that he may—if he 
wills—exchange his mechanical so-called orthodoxy for genuine religion. 

Nor is it sufficient to look upon benevolent people and say, “They do 
not believe as you do, and yet see how they live. Their faith is just as 
good as yours.” Well, faith and duty, or whatever it is which leads a man 
to noble acts and words, as it did Epictetus, many heathen in the past, 
and many non-Christians or nominal Christians, is a fine thing. But there 
is no saving principle in work-righteousness, as Nicodemus had to learn 
and Paul and Luther. It is fine to see a good life which responds to the 
universal brooding of the universal Spirit. But the saving principle of 
faith in Christ is an inner vital thing, something which transforms evil 
men and sends them forth as beneficent agents of salvation. It is only 
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faith which does that, the faith in Christ as Saviour. Remember, your 
kindly Unitarian or even infidel neighbor has been nurtured by a won- 
derful mother, namely, nineteen centuries of Christian civilization. Where 
would he be if brave men and women of heroic faith like Columba and 
Columbanus had not ventured with their gospel into the dens of his savage 
ancestors? 

We are sometimes misled by the word “heart.” Our distinction be- 
tween the heart and the mind is not a biblical one. Where we use the 
word heart for the feelings, the emotions, the Scripture (King James 
version) uses the word bowels. The word heart in that version usually 
means intellect, heart, will, the whole man, as in the passage, “With the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness.” True faith is the conviction, 
the belief, the venture, the trust, of the whole being. It is because men 
had such a faith in Christ as the Son of God that they conquered heathen- 
ism and made a chance for beautiful lives of less faith or of no faith in 
the Christian sense to grow under the shelter of the tree which they 
planted, the leaves of which are for the healing of the nations. 

As to the creeds, they did not all pass by a vote. The fundamental 
one, the so-called Apostles’, was never “passed.” It grew. The next most 
important one, the Nicene 325, was indeed debated, but it passed with a 
vengeance, only three (some say five) out of about 318 voting against it. 
The fundamental creed of Protestantism, the Augsburg Confession, 1530, 
was not put to vote—it was the creation of one man, Melanchthon, in con- 
ference with Luther at a distance. Historically speaking, it saved 
Protestantism. He is not wise who joins in the popular cry against the 
old creeds. He is like a man who rails at a bridge that has brought him 
over the flood because its masonry and timbers reveal an antique style. 
The faith behind these confessions removed mountains, that is, converted 
nations and created civilizations. The only question now is, What is their 
historical significance, and what is their truth for us? 

JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE MEREDITH 


[Mrs. Martua Foote Crow, the well-known author, recently dictated 
to Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, librarian of Drew Theological Seminary, the 
following interesting reminiscence of a conversation with George Mere- 
dith, the great English poet and novelist, on one of her visits to his home 
in England some years since.] 

“We were sitting on a rustic bench,” she said, “near the Swiss chalet 
where he did most of his writing. It was at his home on the side of Bop 
Hill. We talked for a long time of spiritual matters. ‘God!’ he cried; 
‘why, of course there is a God! God is all about us; he is near us; he is 
with us;’ holding out his hands and waving them back and forth in an 
expressive gesture, he continued: ‘His self, his spirit, his being, is right 
here between us, just as your spirit is here or as mine is. His being is 
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like a brother being to ours. We know him, as we know ourselves. God 
exists with us, right here and now.’ 

“This thought, in words of such import, he made vivid, and on several 
occasions when I visited him we talked of spiritual things and always he 
carried this conviction.” 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF CREATION AND EVOLUTION 


HowevER much we may wish to avoid controversy affecting our faith, 
it does not always lie within our control to do so. The apostle’s injunc- 
tion, “If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men,” 
is very much conditioned on the other man. We are sometimes forced to 
take up a discussion not because of its intrinsic importance, but because 
the other man has raised the issue. This is true of the problem of the 
relation of Genesis to evolution. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, as is well 
known, has recently taken upon himself the championship of the Bible 
against the theory of evolution. He assumes that there is but one way of 
viewing the biblical data on the subject and that he knows the way. But 
it may in all fairness be questioned whether Mr. Bryan is fully aware of 
the problem involved in his use of the biblical material. What does the 
Bible really say on the subject of creation, and when properly understood, 
does it stand in the way of a theistic conception of evolution? To answer 
these questions is the purpose of this discussion, which involves: I. The 
literary character of the biblical account of creation; II. Its historical 
or scientific value; and III. Its religious value. 


I. THe Literary CHARACTER OF THE BrsBLicaL AccoUuNT or CREATION 


It has by this time become a commonplace among trained biblical 
students that the first three chapters of Genesis do not contain one but 
two accounts of creation. One is contained in chapters 1—2. 4, ending with 
the words, “These are the generations (literally, ‘origins’) of the heavens 
and of the earth when they were created.” This is known as the 
“Priestly” account and designated by the symbol P. The other account 
is contained in chapters 2. 4—3. 24, beginning with the words, “In the day 
that Jehovah God made earth and heaven.” This is known as the “Jeho- 
vistic’ account and designated by the symbol J. The reason for the 
separation of the accounts is that they evidently deal with the same 
subject matter of creation but with most striking differences, which 
may be grouped under three heads: 1. Style and language; 2. Arrange- 
ment of subject matter or order of sequence; and 3. Religious conceptions. 
Quite naturally, the force of the evidence in these particulars is felt 
strongest when the comparisons are made in the original Hebrew text. 
But even with a good translation, as the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Version, and with but such brief treatment as we here can give 
it, the differences will stand out clearly. 

1, To begin with the style and language, the Priestly account possesses 
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a certain lofty and stately but stereotyped and statistical repetitiousness. 
The creative act is introduced with “And God said” (eight times), followed 
by “Let be” or a verb in the imperative. After the command follows 
usually “and it was so” (six times), with a repetition of the language of 
the command, stating its accomplishment. “And God saw it was good” 
occurs seven times, and three times each “and God called” and “and God 
made”; and each day’s work closes with the refrain “And there was 
evening and there was morning .. .” such and such a day. These 
recurring formule and this precise style give to the account a very definite 
character, as of a statistical tabulation, easily observed when compared 
with other parts of the Bible. 

The style of the Jehovistic writer is in striking contrast entirely free 
from this repetition and formality. It flows on with grace and move- 
ment; it has a richer and more varied vocabulary and phraseology and is 
of altogether finer literary quality. 

Along with this general difference of style is also found a striking 
difference in the use of words and phrases when speaking of the same 
things. The Priestly writer uniformly calls the Deity “Elohim,” God 
(35 times); the Jehovistic writer calls him “Yahveh Elohim,” Jehovah 
God (20 times), and “Elohim,” God, only in the mouth of the serpent 
(4 times). For the main verb to describe the creative act, the Priestly 
writer uses 373, bara, translated “to create”; but the Jehovistic writer 
uses "%", yazar, translated “to form.” P when speaking of the sexes 
uses the words Sp" “St, zakar uneqebah, translated “male and female’; 
but J uses iON) WN, ish veishto, translated “the man and his wife” or 
“the male and his female” (the latter of animals, Gen. 7. 2), which is 
the correct translation of both man and animals. P makes the Deity 
speak in the plural, “Let us,” but J in the singular, “I will’; P uses 
YUEN Owe, hashshamayim vehaarez, translated, “the heavens and the 
earth,” but J uses ov) XN, erez veshamayim, translated, “earth and 
heaven.” 

2. Accompanying these variations of style and phraseology are varied 
representations in the order of sequence in the creative work. P gives 
the order: vegetation, animals, man; J gives: man, vegetation, animals, 
woman. The latter writer states his order with a certain kind of logical 
sequence. He starts out by saying that there was no vegefation for two 
reasons, because it had not yet rained and because there was as yet no 
man to attend to the necessary farming. To supply the latter, the first 
thing that God makes is a man. Then he plants a garden with the neces- 
sary vegetation and puts man into it to take care of it. Then God makes 
the animals to possibly supply the man with a needed helpmeet. He 
brings the animals to man to see what he will call them and whether 
one of them will suit him for a helpmeet. When the man finds none to 
suit him, God supplies him with the woman from one of his own ribs. 
This order is in most striking contrast with the one in the first chapter. 
There, after the creation of vegetation and the animals, appear simul- 
taneously the man and the woman as the climax of creation and are em- 
powered with lordship over all. 
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3. A third difference in the accounts appears in the conception of 
God as the actor in the creation drama and in other religious ideas present 
in them. According to P the conception of God is transcendental. God is 
over and at a distance from the world he is making. The means by which 
he makes things is his word, the divine fiat. It is expressed by a special 
word R73, “to create,” never used of man. God says, “Let there be light, 
and there was light.” In like manner he says, “Let there be a firmament”; 

“Let the waters under the heavens be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear’; “Let the earth put forth grass ... : 
“Let there be lights in the firmament”; “Let the waters swarm with 
swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly above the earth”; “Let the 
earth bring forth living creatures after their kind, cattle, and creeping 
things, and beasts of the earth.” When finally we reach the creation of 
man in the words: “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; 
and let them have dominion .. . ,” it becomes evident from the con- 
text and the analogy with the other objects of creation that the first 
human pair are conceived as having been created and made like all other 
objects of creation by the word of God. This exalted and noble concep- 
tion is perpetuated and celebrated in the creation psalms of later time, 
as for instance Psa. 33. 6-9: 


“By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made, 

And all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 
He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a heap: 
He layeth up the deeps in storehouses. 

Let all the earth fear Jehovah: 

Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him. 
For he spake, and it was done; 

He commanded, and it stood fast.” 


But the conception of God in the Jehovistic account is entirely different. 
It is here anthropomorphic; that is, God is conceived and spoken of as act- 
ing in the manner of man. The means by which he does his creative work 
are his hands; and the term used to describe it is “>, yazar, “to form,” 
like as a potter, for instance, forms things by manipulation or the use of 
his hands. Man, accordingly, is fashioned, “formed,” out of the clayey 
soil that is dampened and thus made workable, in the absence of rain, 
by a mist or moisture from underneath. When the body has been shaped, 
Jehovah puts his mouth to the nostrils and blows into them the breath 
of life; and thus the first man becomes a living creature. The animals 
also are thus conceived as being formed out of the ground. The procedure 
is described in the identical terms that describe the making of man: “And 
out of the ground Jehovah God formed every beast of the field, and every 
bird of the heavens.” Woman also is made by manipulation, only that it 
is no longer the clayey soil but one of the ribs of the first man that fur- 
nished the material. 

This anthropomorphic conception of God in creation finds also an echo 
in some of the Psalms, for instance, Psa. 8. 3: 


“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers.” 
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Or Psa. 19. 1: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 


Or Psa. 95. 5: 


“The sea is his, and he made it; 
And his hands formed the dry land.” 


It is highly probable, however, that in these quotations and in similar 
passages the anthropomorphic conception is poetic only. But this is not 
so in the Jehovistic account of the creation; for here the anthropomor- 
phisms extend to other features of it. So, for instance, Jehovah is spoken 
o* as taking a walk in the garden “in the cool of the day,” that is, toward 
evening, when a cooling wind springs up and the Oriental ventures to come 
forth from his dwelling. In like manner we have the picture of Adam 
hiding himself behind the trees of the garden (the form of the Hebrew 
verb suggests even dodging from tree to tree); and Jehovah to find him 
calls out, “Where art thou?” Later on, combining the duties of mother 
and tailor, Jehovah makes garments of animal skins and puts the gar- 
ments on our first parents. It would seem to be difficult to find a more 
striking contrast than that between the transcendental and the anthropo- 
morphic conception of God in the two accounts of creation. In the one 
we have the idea of grandeur, majesty, power, as well as benevolence; in 
the other, a naive combination of creative interest and power with the 
habits, limitations, and actions of man. 

There is a further difference between the accounts in a tendency to 
view the history of creation from the point of view of the origin of reli- 
gious institutions or in its relation to certain social and moral problems. 
the discussion of which is deferred to when we take up their religious 
value. 

Enough has now been said to make clear the grounds on which it is 
held that there are two and not one account of creation. The supposition 
that the second account is merely an amplification of the first and by the 
same author utterly fails to account for these differences. Why should the 
same writer go over the same ground with such marked differences on so 
many points? It is far more reasonable to regard them as due to difference 
of authorship. And when the same phenomena are met with in other por- 
tions of Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch, the evidence gains such 
cumulative force as to become overwhelmingly in favor of double author- 
ship. 

The reports periodically circulating to the effect that the results of 
biblical criticism are losing ground are unfounded. The Hexateuchal 
analysis is no longer a hypothesis. It has become an established theory 
in biblical criticism, as the theory of evolution in science and philosophy. 
Here and there some individual, as Mr. Bryan, for instance, is uttering 
an earnest protest against both in the supposed interest of religion. We 
sympathize with the well meant intention. But there is no need for fear. 
It is true that there is a materialistic evolutionism and a similar sort of 
biblical criticism. Popularly it is denominated “destructive” as distin- 
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guished from “constructive.” But the difference between the two lies not 
so much in the method employed or results achieved as in the materialistic 
or theistic philosophy that lies back of them. But materialism in philos- 
ophy is proving increasingly unsatisfactory. A new era of faith in spiritual 
realities has dawned. Religion has more to fear from obscurantism than 
from modern biblical criticism or the theory of evolution. 

The relevancy of what has just been said to the subjejct in hand is to 
make clear that there are safe as well as sufficient grounds for holding that 
there are two accounts of creation. The Jehovistic is the simpler, more 
primitive, and earlier, dating back to about 850 sn. c. The Priestly is the 
more elaborate, sublimer, and later, dating back to about 550 Bs. c. Both 
are attempts, three centuries apart, to give an answer to inquiry how the 
world order has come about. The later answer is profounder than the first, 
showing that biblical writers were making progress in thought: seeking 
and finding more light as time advanced, and marking an evolution of the 
biblical thought on the origin of the world. 


II. THe Historicat or ScreNTIFIC VALUE OF THE BreiticaL ACCOUNT OF 
CREATION 


Our second consideration is as to whether the biblical accounts of 
creation are to be regarded as historical narratives of actual occurrences 
and in agreement with the findings of science. It may not be out of place 
to ask at this point whether it falls within the province of revelation to 
make known historical or scientific facts, that is, such things as man by 
searching can find by himself; whether, if the biblical accounts are to 
furnish us with the necessary knowledge of prehistoric astronomy, geology, 
biology, and anthropology, it is not a very meager information, suggesting 
far more questions than it answers; and whether it is the mission of the 
Bible and its inspiration to tell us how the heavens go than rather how 
to go to heaven. 

But be this as it may, the first question that confronts us is which of 
these two accounts of creation is the historical or scientific. Is the an- 
thropomorphic or the transcendental account to be followed? Came things 
by manipulation or by the divine fiat? That man, birds, and animals were 
not molded out of clay, and woman not out of some rib of man—that that 
is not history or science, is no longer a question. Anyone who has taken 
first lessons in biology must know that; and any one who has not taken 
studies in biology can hardly claim a voice in the matter. Some have 
long ago considered this account as poetic or symbolic. But it is doubtful 
that it was meant to be either. For it is not probable that the Jehovistic 
writer knew what we now know of the origin of things and veiled it in 
poetic or symbolic form; for we have no reason for holding that inspira- 
tion makes omniscience. It is more probable that the writer in the dim 
light of antiquity thought just what he wrote; and a host of good and wise 
people have thought the same way until God gave more light on the subject. 

In the transcendental account we are on a different plane; and it is 
this account that has been the basis of all the attempts to reconcile Genesis 
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with science. The discussion has passed through various phases. At first 
scientists were told to keep still and not dare to say that the findings of 
science and the Bible differed. When scientists kept working away and 
finding more data that differed, attempts at harmonization were made. 
Biblical days were lengthened into unlimited geological periods and the 
biblical account was squeezed into all sorts of shapes to make it fit. But 
now this phase of attempted reconciliation of science with Genesis is 
passed. It has been found that there exist irreconcilable differences along 
three lines: geological, astronomical, and biological. In Genesis vegeta- 
tion is complete two days or periods before animal life appears; in geology, 
they appear simultaneously, or nearly so, and from simpler forms develop 
side by side together. Again, in Genesis fishes and birds appear together 
and precede all land animals; in biology, birds appear long after fishes 
and they were preceded by numerous species of land animals. The astro- 
nomical discrepancies are that the earth is stated to havé been “made” 
before the sun, moon, and stars; and that water and vegetation appeared 
on earth before the sun was made. Both these suppositions are incon- 
sistent with the entire scientific conception of the solar system and the 
nebular hypothesis. The attempts of Dana and Dawson to translate the 
Hebrew words in verses 14 and 16 so that they will read instead of “Let 
there be lights,” “Let lights appear,” and instead of “And God made the 
two great lights,” “And God appointed or made appear the two great 
lights,” so as to produce the impression that the sun really existed but 
now only appeared, when the vapor disappeared, is ingenious, but does 
violence to the plain Hebrew words and context. Equally forced is the 
attempt to change the biblical day into a geological period. The statement 
“And there was evening and there was morning, one day,” shows that the 
writer thinks of the ordinary day with alternating light and darkness, 
seven of which with the Sabbath make the ordinary week and not geological 
eras. What may be considered as a biological discrepancy is that accord- 
ing to verse 30 the author regards the animals originally to have subsisted 
on vegetable food; but the physical structure of many animals and the 
facts of paleontology show that animals preyed on each other long before 
man had appeared upon the earth. It becomes thus evident that it is only 
by forcing into the biblical account a view which it does not on the sur- 
face express that a reconciliation with science can be effected. But that 
is not straightforward dealing and will never commend itself to Christian 
scholarship. And it is all done in the interest of an artificial notion of 
biblical inspiration that cannot be consistently held in view of other facts 
brought to light in the critical study of the Scriptures. 

In view of these facts, the most satisfactory attitude is to leave to 
each, science and the Bible, its own sphere. We must go to nature for 
science and to the Bible for religion; both are divine revelations. The 
biblical account of creation is that of a thoughtful observer of nature; it 
is not a scientific treatise. For all ordinary and particularly religious pur- 
poses it is as sublime and noble and on the whole as satisfactory as can 
well be found within such compass; and as compared with the cos- 
mogonies of other ancient peoples it excels them all. 
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III. Tae Rewicious VALUE AND TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT oF 
CREATION 


It is when we come to consider the religious value and teachings of 
the biblical account of the creation that we come te what is characteris- 
tically biblical and full of significance. It is well to be reminded here that 
these are not materially affected by the questions of historical or scien- 
tific accuracy. There is no more reason for refusing to yield ourselves to 
the spiritual authority of the Bible in matters of religion, though here and 
there we may not find absolute history or science, than there would be 
reason for refusing the aid of a physician in the case of pneumonia because 
he cannot make a watch or paint a picture. We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels and all things human have their limitations. The authority 
of the Bible rests upon its saving power; and it is good Methodist doctrine 
that it does not require to be perfect in knowledge to be made perfect in 
love. 

What then are the religious teachings of the biblical accounts of 
creation? It has already been mentioned that each has its own interests. 
The Jehovistic account belongs to the circle of prophets and views the his- 
tory of creation in its relation to social and moral problems. It brings out 
the fact that God designed man for work, even in the garden of Eden; 
for it tells that “Jehovah God took the man, and put him in the garden of 
Eden to dress it and keep it.” In toil is man to eat of the ground all the 
days of his life; and in the sweat of his face is he to eat his bread. 
Woman's lot correspondingly is in labor to bring forth children. This 
account recognizes the common earthly origin of both animals and man, 
formed from the ground; but to man alone belongs the prerogative of the 
breath of life from God: alike and yet not alike. The marriage relation 
finds here high sanction: it is not good that man should be alone; he needs 
a helpmeet. He must feel that she is bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh; and therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, clan or tribe, 
and cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh. 

We find here also a deep insight into man’s moral and spiritual nature. 
When man is innocent, he is on familiar terms with God: he walks with 
him and talks with him; but he becomes conscious of sin and guilt, he is 
afraid and hides himself from the presence of God. Sin, we learn here, 
brings hardship, sorrow, and banishment from God. What has been called 
the Protevangelium, the first promise of salvation, is part of this account: 
“And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
It speaks of perpetual antagonism and struggle, but it implies that the 
outcome of the conflict is to be a victory for man. 

The Priestly account, on the other hand, has come from the circle of 
priests; and it views the history of creation from the point of view of 
religious institutions. When dealing with the luminaries, it is pointed out 
that their mission is to divide the day from the night; and that they are 
to be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years. The Hebrew 
word translated seasons means festal season or convocation, a time of reli- 
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gious assembly. It is used over a hundred times in the phrase “tent of 
meeting” for the word meeting; and in the Priestly portions of the Penta- 
teuch it occurs only with that signification. It appears therefore that in 
the Priestly writer’s mind the sun, moon, and stars were created for the 
purpose, among other things, to aid in the fixing of the festive seasons 
in the church calendar. As he looks upon them in the heavens, he recog- 
nizes that they have a joint mission with him to call the multitudes to the 
worship of God in the house of the Lord. This impression is confirmed 
by the arrangement of this account of the creation into the periods of 
six working days, followed by the seventh day of rest. “And there was 
evening and there was morning, the sixth day. And the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God finished his work which he had made. . . . And God blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it; because that in it he rested from all his 
work which God had created and made.” This arrangement brings into 
highest relief the sanctity of the Sabbath day. Unlike the Deuteronomic 
reason for the observance of the Sabbath day, which bases it upon a 
humane motive: “that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence by a mighty 
hand and by an outstretched arm: therefore Jehovah commanded thee to 
keep the sabbath day” (Deut. 5. 14, 15), the observance in the Priestly 
account is enforced by the very example of God himself. Even as God 
himself labored six days and rested on the seventh, so is the obligation 
of man to labor six days and keep the Sabbath day, adding thus to the 
humane motive a religious motive for the observance of a religious institu- 
tion which has proved itself of inestimable value to mankind. 

However striking the variety in the religious conceptions of the two 
accounts may be, more striking still are their fundamental agreements. 
Both of them, in the Jehovistic in a simple form and in the Priestly 
account in an exalted form, but in both of them, and in contrast with the 
crass and grotesque polytheistic notions of ancient times, and the material- 
istic or agnostic notions of modern times—both of them teach that the 
world was not self-originated, but came into existence at the will of a 
spiritual Being, prior to it, independent of it, and deliberately planning 
every stage of its progress. Both accounts set “God above the great com- 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, as a personal intelli- 
gence and will that rules victoriously and without a rival.” Or as the 
Scripture puts it: “By faith we understand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made out 
of things which appear”; that is, back of all visible things is an invisible 
Creator, the source of all things, and apprehended by faith. 

Both accounts, in like manner, teach the dignity of man, in whom 
creation reaches its climax. Man is akin to God, “made in the image of 
God,” possessing a moral nature, capable of improvement or deterioration 
by means of the exercise of a free will to choose between good and evil; 
being like God in the possession of self-conscious reason, the power to 
know moral and religious truth. 
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Finally, both accounts recognize a divine purpose in creation. God 
not only made the world but he made it with a purpose. This purpose 
gradually unfolds with each stage of the divine work. Its goal is man 
in the image and likeness of God, and next to God, possessing lordship 
over all. As the psalmist expresses it (Psa. 8. 5, 6): 


“For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honor. 

Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


This purpose of God, at first but dimly seen and apprehended, has become 
plain in the fullness of the times through the highest revelation of God to 
man in Jesus Christ; and in the recognition of this divine purpose, that 
we are “foreordained to be conformed to the image of his Son,” is the 
meaning of what is otherwise the riddle of the universe. 

It will appear therefore as the result of this but scanty consideration 
of the subject that it is possible to be just to the literary, historical, and 
scientific character of the biblical accounfs of the creation, without the 
loss of its divinely inspired purpose “to be profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: that the 
man of God may be complete, completely furnished unto every good work.” 

Syracuse University. Ismar J. Perirz. 





THE HISTORICITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In an article on “The Ideal of Historical Writing and Israel's Relation 
to It,” published in the Mernopist Review for July-August, 1922 (vol. 
cv, pp. 643-653), Prof. Ed. Kénig, of the University of Bonn, makes a 
vigorous plea for the historical value of the Old Testament. The promi- 
nence of the author in the field of Old Testament studies, as well as the 
importance of the subject treated by him, seem to make a discussion of his 
paper imperative. I could not attempt to treat the question of the his- 
toricity of the narrative sections of the Old Testament exhaustively in 
this article; I will merely present some criticisms to Professor Kénig’s 
argument, and defend some views entirely opposed to his own. 

The fundamental vice of Doctor Kénig’s discussion is that he talks of 
Hebrew history as a unit, without taking into consideration differences of 
authorship, date, literary style, religious ideas, quality of sources, and 
trustworthiness. Let us admit that no single conclusion of historical 
criticism of the Old Testament on points of detail should be accepted as 
final; the one result of this investigation that no scholar can afford to 
neglect is that the Old Testament cannot be treated as a homogeneous 
whole, being the survival of the literature of a nation during one millen- 
nium. The difference between the earliest and the latest sections of the 
Old Testament is just as great as that between Beowulf and Tennyson, 
which are also separated by a millennium. Long ago it was noticed that 
the revelation of God to Israel was not static but progressive. 

Let me illustrate this lack of perspective, in the answers given by 
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Konig to these three objections to the veracity of Hebrew history: “The 
priests wrote most of the Bible”; the historical books of the Old Testament 
are expositions of a “philosophy of history”; “they were written long 
after the events related in them and were constructed of quite unreliable 
material” (p. 643f.). Professor Konig is obliged to beat around the bush 
or to put unwarranted implications in the mouth of his opponents, because, 
treating the Old Testament as a solid block, hé cannot see that these 
objections are true only for some sections of the Bible while demonstrably 
false elsewhere. The old source of the book of Samuel (for example, 
2 Sam. 9-20) is not written by a Jewish priest; it contains no philosophy 
of history and is practically contemporaneous. On the contrary, the book 
of Chronicles was written by a priest whose chief interest was the Levitical 
temple worship; it embodies a philosophy of history and, where it does 
not reproduce the older books, its material is unreliable. The present 
book of Judges not only upholds a philosophy of history, but its author 
has taken the pains of writing it down black on white (Judg. 2. 11-23) for 
the benefit of the reader who should fail to see that the aim of the book 
was not merely to relate past events, but to teach Israel the lesson that 
God punishes the national sins but is ready to forgive and save his people 
when it truly repents. Some narrative sections of the Old Testament are 
pure fiction, containing nothing historical beyond the proper names and 
being composed centuries after the events narrated: Gen. 14, 1 Chron. 17, 
and Ezra 6, which I consciously choose at random, are not history but 
historical romance. 

After these preliminary considerations Professor Kénig proceeds to 
compare the Old Testament histories with contemporary historical litera- 
ture and with our own ideal of history writing. 

I. No one, to my knowledge, has attempted to disprove the verdict of 
Prof. Ed. Meyer on the best historical sections of the Old Testament 
(the old source of the book of Samuel and the oldest sections of Judges): 
“It is a most remarkable thing that a historical literature of this kind was 
possible at that time. It stands far above everything else that we know 
anything about in the field of ancient Oriental writing, far above the dry 
official annals of the Babylonians and Assyrians, far above the romances 
of the Egyptian literature. It is actually genuine historical writing.” 
One wonders why Kénig takes such pains to prove this indubitable state- 
ment; it looks like carrying coals to Newcastle. Needless to say that if 
he should tacitly refer this judgment to all historical sections of the Old 
Testament he could hope for no approval on the part of most Old Testa- 
ment scholars. 

II. To judge the historical books of Israel by their relation to the 
ideal, K6nig discusses “the various criticisms that .. . are passed 
upon the Israelitic historical books by the great majority of the more 
recent historians.” 

1. It is said that the books are late products. The Pentateuch, accord- 
ing to the Graf-Wellhausen theory, is composed of sources (J, E, D, P) 
dating not earlier than the 9th (J) and 8th (E) centuries. The mere 
fact of late composition does not @ priori mark them as unhistorical. The 
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J and E source incorporate oral traditions; the material of J is partly 
mythical (the deluge story, demonstrably of Babylonian origin; the Garden 
of Eden, the tower of Babel, etc.), partly legendary (stories of the patri- 
archs), and partly historical (some of the stories about Moses). Abraham, 
like the founders of some ancient nations (Romulus, Cadmus, Ninus, etc.), 
belongs to the limelight of origins which ‘precedes history. Just as the 
history of Rome can no longer go back to the time when the she-wolf 
nursed the two twins, so the history of Israel cannot reach up to the period 
preceding Moses; in spite of the protest of Professor Kénig, we must 
admit, with Weinheimer, that “darkness reigns” over that time. Pro- 
fessor Kénig thinks he can establish the credibility of the account of the 
life of Abraham. Even if it should have been transmitted orally, he 
claims, this account could have come down through the generations in 
unadulterated form (in fact, did not “the people of Israel distinguish 
clearly a pre-Mosaic period of their past history”?). But Kénig thinks 
he can prove that the patriarchal stories were written down before the 
time of Moses; the evidence adduced is: (1) Writing was used in everyday 
life in the time of Abraham, so that he must have known the cuneiforms 
when he left Ur of the Chaldees. (2) Israel “possessed a vital interest in 
keeping alive its memories of the past”: trees were planted and stones 
heaped up, according to Genesis, as memorials of the past (note that these 
are all unwritten monuments); Israel “had a keen eye” for changes in the 
course of history and noted them; two of their earliest writings are men- 
tioned in the oldest sources. On the basis of the fact that the Babylonians 
could write before the time of Abraham and that Israel was interested in 
past history we are asked to believe that before entering Canaan the Israel- 
ites had a detailed written family record (in cuneiforms?) of Abraham and 
his family. This conclusion is unwarranted by the evidence produced 
and rendered highly improbable by established facts. The arguments of 
K6nig simply make it possible that the Israelites should have kept family 
records before Moses in cuneiform script; but the very fact that all the 
memorials quoted by Kénig are unwritten, that there is no clear allusion 
to writing prior to the time of Moses, that the two ancient books: “The 
Book of the Wars of Yahveh” and “The Book of the Upright,” so far as 
we know, contained only material subsequent to the settlement in Canaan, 
makes that assumption highly improbable. The supposition that during 
the bondage in Egypt the Jews kept on writing their records in cunei- 
forms, if not absurd, is at least purely gratuitous. As a matter of fact 
no one knows what language the Hebrews spoke when they entered 
Canaan, and all we know of the time makes us believe that they did not 
know the art of writing. Hebrew is “the language of Canaan” (Isa. 19. 
18), spoken there before the time of Moses, as we know from the Hebrew 
glosses in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, written about 1400 Bs. c. The Israel- 
ites adopted the civilization of the Canaanites and the Hebrew language 
after their settlement in Palestine. 


“The Book of the Upright” (Josh. 10. 13; 2 Sam. 1. 18) should be called, in all probability, 
“The Book of Poetry” (sh-j-r instead of j-sh-r), for it is quoted with this latter more appropri- 
ate title in the Greek (LXX) text of 1 Kings 8. 53 (cf. Zeitschr. Alttestam. Wissensch. 23, 121). 
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Not satisfied with this effort to span the gulf between the time of 
Abraham and the composition of our sources of the Pentateuch by postu- 
lating a chain of written records up to the days of the patriarchs, Professor 
K6énig now attempts to push back of several centuries the date of the old 
sources: “My own investigations have convinced me that one of these main 
works (the Elohist) was composed in the latter part of the period of the 
Judges, and the other (the Jahvist) in the Davidic-Solomonic period.” 
This date of the Jahvist is not impossible; in fact it would be correct if 
we could be sure that its author also wrote the old sections of Samuel 
(2 Sam. 9-20, etc.). The date proposed for the Elohist on the contrary 
is so improbable that only the strongest evidence could cause its accept- 
ance; K6énig’s proofs are, unfortunately, entirely irrelevant: First: If 
“the preference for the expression ha-elohim in the designation of God 
dates from a time when ‘E”’ .. . was used in the formation 
of proper names,” then Gen. 1 and the rest of the priestly document (P) 
should be dated in the llth century pw. c. Second: E “quotes both in- 
directly . . . and directly .. . many older sources.” All we can 
infer from this is that E dates from the period when these sources were 
in circulation, that is, roughly, from the time of David to the Exile. 
Why these quotations should prove that E was written before these sources 
ever existed, so far as we know, I am unable to understand. 

2. “The next vote of censure .. . is to the effect that the two 
main documents [J E] . . . are sources only for the time when they 
originated.” I agree with Kénig that there are some archaic elements in 
the description of the religion of the patriarchs. It should be noted, 
however, that the stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were originally 
Palestinian and not Israelitic. “It is highly probable,” writes Professor 
Peritz (Old Testament History, p. 51), “that the stories were originally 
transmitted from mouth to mouth and retold from generation to genera- 
tion in public gatherings in the very places associated with their history, 
as Bethel, Shechem, Hebron, or Beersheba, seats of ancient sanctuaries.” 
Since, for instance, Bethel was a sacred spot long before Moses and since 
the story of Gen. 28 explains its origin (cf. v. 19), it is clear that the 
Israelites heard the story after their settlement in Canaan and that, if the 
story is older, it teaches us the old religious ideas not of the Israelites but 
of the Canaanites. 

3. It is not necessary to go into further details concerning the other 
three objections refuted by Kénig (the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment are said to be “harmonistic”; they are said to paint their pictures 
“on a background of gold,” and to reveal a lack of interest for the sur- 
rounding world). It is not difficult to find sections to which these objec- 
tions could be applied, but the oldest sources are unmarred by these 
defects. 

In concluding, I readily admit that 2 Sam. 9-20 is unsurpassed through- 
out the ages for literary beauty, objectivity, psychological insight, trust- 
worthiness; that, being written in the reign of Solomon, it is the first 
instance of historical writing, and that to its unknown author, rather than 
to Herodotus, belongs the title of “father of history”; but, if Professor 
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Konig asks me to extend this praise to all the narrative material of the 
Old Testament, I am unable to follow him and I must beg to differ. 


Cambridge, Mass. Rosert H. PFeirrer. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


WILHELM HERRMANN 


Amone the disciples of Albrecht Ritschl two attained to an eminence 
above the rest. One of the two is Adolf Harnack, the most famous church 
historian of our time, who celebrated his seventieth birthday May 7, 
1921. The other was Wilhelm Herrmann, who died at Marburg January 2, 
1922, at the age of seventy-five. 

Herrmann studied theology at Halle, where he was for some time the 
amanuensis of Tholuck and where, in 1874, he became privatdocent. While 
deeply influenced in his personal religious life by Tholuck and Miiller, the 
two preeminent theologians at Halle in that day, Herrmann was not satis- 
fied with their rather vague mediating theology. Theologically it was 
Ritschl that gripped him. And it is a noteworthy fact that Ritschl gained 
this influence over Herrmann not through any personal intercourse, but 
solely through his writings. Herrmann had become an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple before ever he met the master in person. But the case was the same, 
it may be remarked, with most of the leading adherents of the school of 
Ritschl, Harnack, Kaftan, Haering, Reischle, and others were won to the 
theological principles of the great Géttingen theologian without having 
heard him in his lecture room. A letter from Herrmann to Ritschl in 
1875 was for the latter the first intimation that a school was beginning to 
form itself about him. The theological public was made aware of the 
movement through Herrmann’s little book, Die Metaphysik in der The- 
ologie, published in 1876. 

In 1879 Herrmann became professor of systematic theology at Mar- 
burg. From the beginning he was recognized as the leading personality in 
the faculty. He, more than any other, gave it international fame. He 
was a scholar of rare attainments, and yet when the name of Herrmann is 
mentioned, it is not learning that one thinks of. When Herrmann is 
named, one thinks of a glowing spirit, of a mind of great freedom and 
originality, and of a faith intense, sure, and joyous. His writings offer 
no unusual wealth of mere information. What impresses the reader is 
something far better than that. It is the keenness of thought, the breadth 
of vision, and the force of a very marked personality. His extraordinary 
impressiveness as a theological thinker was due in no small part to his 
concentration of emphasis upon the few great essentials of religion. In all 
his discussions one felt that his purpose was always to put only vital 
matters in the foreground. He represented in an ideal way the union of 
intellectual freedom and religious certainty. And withal he possessed the 
faculty of gripping the mind and heart of hearer and reader. In his 
lecture room each individual hearer felt himself to be personally addressed. 
Herrmann was an inspiring and skillful lecturer. Though physically 
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not robust, he was erect in figure and easy in his movements and bearing. 
His face was very expressive. His ample forehead was especially full 
just above the brows. The eyes were large and their look was calm and 
searching. His delivery was always warm, sometimes impassioned, and 
yet he always practiced due self-restraint. His utterance was very dis- 
tinct and was never too swift to be impressive. He lectured standing, 
seldom so much as glancing at his manuscript that lay spread before him. 

Herrmann’s first work of ample scope was Die Religion im Verhiltnis 
zum Welt erkennen und zur Sittlichkeit (1879). But it was his Der Ver- 
kehr des Christen mit Gott (The Communion of the Christian with God) 
that first brought him universal recognition. It was first published in 
1886 and is about to appear in its seventh edition. Its English version 
deserves to be even more influential than it has been. In 1901 appeared 
the Ethik; its sixth edition is on the way. An admirable criticism of 
Catholic morality is found in Katholische und Evangelische Sittlichkeit, 
known to English readers as the larger part of the book entitled Faith and 
Morals. A very characteristic example of Herrmann’s thinking and of 
his controversial style is his Die Gewissheit des Glaubens und die Freheit 
der Theologie (The Certainty of Faith and the Freedom of Theology). 
Another weighty discussion is given in the booklet: Die sittlichen Weisun- 
gen Jesu (The Moral Precepts of Jesus), third edition, 1921. 

Herrmann’s religious and theological interest centered in the his- 
torical person of Jesus Christ. The earthly life of Jesus he held to be the 
ground of faith. It is the overmastering impression of the “inner life” of 
Jesus, of his sublime certainty of God, that makes it possible for us to be 
sure of the reality of God and of his love. Herrmann emphasized this 
limitation to Jesus’ earthly life. The triumph of that life in his resurrec- 
tion from the dead was, for Herrmann, a “glaubensgedanke,” a persuasion 
that issues from the faith that the earthly life of Jesus has already 
awakened and grounded. Thus Herrmann made a distinction between the 
ground of faith and the content of faith. 

Not unnaturally this restriction of the ground of faith calied forth no 
little contradiction. By far the weightiest criticism of Herrmann’s posi- 
tion was that of Kahler in his Der sogenannte historische Jesus und der 
geschichtliche, biblische Christus. Kahler maintained that it is and ever 
has been the testimony of believers to “the whole biblical Christ’”—to the 
Christ who lived, died, and rose again—that awakens faith. In the 
friendly controversy which Kiahler’s pamphlet provoked, several Ritsch- 
lians (for example, Haering and Kirn) sided with Kahler in his insistence 
upon the thesis that the resurrection of Jesus is an inseparable element of 
the ground of faith. Haering (in conversation) briefly stated his view 
thus: “You cannot preach the mere ‘inner life’ of Jesus!” 

But in spite of certain questionable features of his theology, Herr- 
mann’s influence has been, on the whole, highly beneficial. He was so able 
and so fervent in contending for his Christocentric principle that many 
men inclined to an ultra-modern religion have been helped to an essentially 
evangelical faith. On the other hand, this powerful insistence upon the 
necessity of complete freedom in relation to all problems of historical 
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criticism has helped many conservatives to a simpler and purer faith. He 
would have been glad, if it might have been so, to devote his powers solely 
to the positive task of setting forth the riches that are revealed in Jesus 
Christ. “If I could preach,’ wrote Herrmann in his Communion of the 
Christian with God, “like F. W. Robertson or H. Hoffmann, I should make 
haste to give to the Christian community the best that can be given to it 
and should cease to be an academic theologian.” But there is a second 
service which the church requires. It is the task of criticism. This is a 
humbler task than the other, yet it is indispensable. Religious thought 
needs to be purged of all foreign matter; faith must not be suffered to 
repose upon false grounds. And Herrmann found so much in the thought 
and life of the church that seemed to him essentially foreign to the gospel, 
that he felt himself called to do all that he could to purge it away. Hence 
much of his work assumed a polemical form. And sometimes he was very 
severe in his criticisms. Yet no one who really knew Herrmann doubted 
that he was animated solely by a zeal for the truth. In controversy he 
showed no partisanship. Though himself classed as of the liberals, he 
would, upon occasion, combat a liberal as frankly and vigorously as he 
would a conservative. Indeed, some of his most unsparing strictures have 
been directed against some of the positions and tendencies of “modern” 
theology. On the other hand, “positive” theologians, like Kahler and 
Ihmels, have received from him much cordial praise. Some of his criti- 
cisms, however, have seemed even to his admirers to be unjust. Frank 
and Luthardt, for example, fared ill at his hands. 

That Herrmann dispensed blame and praise without regard to theo- 
logical parties is perfectly consistent with his standpoint. The popular 
distinction between “conservative” and “liberal” seemed to him stupid and 
meaningless, because it disregarded the main issue respecting the Chris- 
tian faith. Criticism can neither establish nor undermine the real faith 
that Jesus brings; for this comes in an overmastering way through con- 
tact with the fact of the historical Christ. Therefore Herrmann was never 
disturbed by historical criticism, no matter how radical it might be. The 
only liberalism that he contended against was the dogmatic liberalism that 
did not hold fast to the historic Christ. And his strictures upon conserva- 
tive theologians had to do, not with the details of the orthodox system, but 
with what he judged to be remnants of the Catholic tendency to exalt 
mere tradition or to acknowledge an external authority in dogma. And 
so, in spite of his sharp polemics, he came to be very highly esteemed by 
theologians both on the right and on the left. Probably no man of his 
time did more than he to overcome the merely formal and superficial 
distinction between “positive” and “liberal” theology. And yet no man 
saw more clearly than he that there are radical and vital differences in 
theology. Wherever such differences seemed to him to exist, he would have 
been the last man to disregard them. 

Herrmann’s relation to Ritsch] was that of an independent thinker’s 
free espousal of like principles. Herrmann was in fact a very original 
thinker, and he either modified or developed the principles of Ritsch! in 
a significant manner. On the whole he was more biblical in his stand- 
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point than Ritsch]. The same is true respecting Kaftan and Haering, the 
other two of the three leading Ritschlian dogmaticians. 

There is no longer a Ritschlian school. The divergences among the 
older Ritschlians have been sufficient to dissolve the former sense of a 
unity of aim and method. Different types of Ritschlian theology have been 
established. Of these types, that of Herrmann, in spite of some unfortu- 
nate limitations, is the most significant, while the more circumspect and 
broadiy sympathetic theology of Haering has met with the least adverse 
criticism. The Ritschlians of the younger generation are really, for the 
most part, no longer Ritschlians. They have, with few exceptions, either 
gone the way of the “history-of-religion school” (Troeltsch and others) or 
else, like Wobbermin and Otto, have struck out more individual paths. 
Something like a genuine Ritchlian tradition is represented by a few of 
the pupils of Kaftan and Herrmann. Mention may be made of Horst 
Stephan, an ardent disciple of Herrmann’s, who has become the suc- 
cessor of Kattenbusch in Halle. 

It is unnecessary here to review the points at which the theology of 
Herrmann seems vulnerable. His Kantian theory of knowledge as applied 
to religion, his marked antagonism to mysticism, his peculiar thesis re- 
specting the historical Jesus—these and other questionable features of his 
theology should not hinder our appreciation of the lasting merits of his 
work. The genuine fruits of his labor will abide, the rest will fall away. 

J. R. Van Petr. 





BOOK NOTICES 


The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. The Acts of the Apostles. Edited 
by F. J. Foaxes Jackson, D.D., and Kirsorpr Lake, D.D. Volume II, 
Prolegomena. II. Criticism. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $7. 


Tue first volume of Prolegomena, which appeared in 1920, encountered 
a storm of protest on account of its negative Christology. The vulnerable 
section was Part III on “Primitive Christianity.” In the attempt to re- 
construct the Christian background, the editors reached conclusions which 
reduced the sublime figure of Jesus Christ to commonplace proportions 
and dethroned him from his central position in the faith and experience 
of the church. The purpose was rather “to state problems than to advocate 
theories,” yet “the unqualified statement given to their own opinions” 
exposed the editors to the charge of historical inconsistency, because they 
met the problems in question without regard to the entire historical con- 
text. This volume occasioned the subject, “Christ and the Creeds,” dis- 
cussed at the Girton Conference, Cambridge, England, and the able ad- 
dresses were published soon after in The Modern Churchman for Septem- 
ber, 1921. This number recalls The Hibbert Journal Supplement, 1909, on 
“Jesus or Christ?” which contained essays representing “the largest 
variety of opinion” on this question. The contributors to the earlier 
volume belonged to different churches, while the speakers at the Girton 
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Conference were almost entirely Anglicans of the Liberal School. A com- 
parison, however, reveals the encouraging fact that the progress of thought 
made during the twelve years has been toward the confirmation of faith 
in the Risen and Living Lord, the only Redeemer of mankind. This is 
further indorsed by a number of books published in this period, which were 
reviewed in these pages as they appeared. 

The almost exclusive attention given to the third part of the first 
volume was necessary in the interest of the Faith. The two earlier parts 
should, however, not be overlooked, for they throw much light on the 
Jewish and Gentile environment of the early church. “The Spirit of 
Judaism,” by Dr. Montefiore, is sympathetic and discerning, free from the 
studied restraint of certain Jewish writers in their references to Jesus. 
The editors, in “Varieties of Thought and Practice in Judaism,” write on 
the Jewish sects and parties in the first century and give a clear setting 
to the ministry of John the Baptist. Another essay by them on “The Dis- 
persion” does justice to the work of the Jews in foreign lands, which provi- 
dentially prepared the way for the Christian missionaries. The essays on 
“The Roman Provincial System” by Professor Duckworth of Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, and on “Life in the Roman Empire” by Professor Clifford 
H. Moore of Harvard, furnish invaluable information on conditions that 
affected the new religion, which was destined to conquer the Roman world. 
There is also much of value in the four appendices. 

The importance of Acts in opening doors into the difficult places of 
New Testament history cannot be too greatly emphasized. This fact is 
brought out more fully in the second volume, which is devoted to questions 
of historical criticism. The editors discuss the principles of historical 
writing in the preface and point out that the virtues of “accuracy, firmness 
of judgment, and impartiality” are not always found in historians; that 
“the true historic instinct manifests itself in the power to recognize what 
is important and interesting and to reject the trivial”; that the historian 
is not only an artist but a critic who scientifically sifts evidence; that 
“those who write history almost invariably set about their task to prove 
something which they have at heart.” Pragmatic history, intended to 
point a moral or adorn a tale, should, however, not be disparaged, for 
such is largely the character of Old Testament history as also of the book 
of Acts. Reference might be made to History, Its Theory and Practice, 
by Benedetto Croce, which every preacher should carefully study. 

There are no independent writings with which to check up Acts, 
except the Epistles of Paul. We must therefore depend on internal evi- 
dence. Part I is on “The Composition and Purpose of Acts.” The first 
essay on “The Greek and Jewish Tradition of Writing History” shows 
their differing characteristics and declares that, like Josephus, though to a 
larger extent, the author of Acts combined both methods. The sidelight on 
Old Testament history is instructive. The examination of the use of the 
Greek language in Acts, with special reference to the Septuagint, is next 
taken up by Professor Zwaan, who also discusses Luke’s use of medical 
language. This latter subject is frequently referred to by other writers, 
more fully in the essay on “Subsidiary Points.” The prevailing opinion, 
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according to these essayists, is that, “the whole of the contention as to the 
medical language of Luke is an immense fallacy. Neither Harnack nor 
Hobart sufficiently considered the use of the phrases which they call 
‘medical.’ The fact that a word is found in a medical book proves nothing 
as to the profession of another writer who uses it, if it be also used else- 
where” (p. 355). Such a radical overturning of the tradition of Luke “the 
beloved physician” should not be readily accepted. Further investigation 
is necessary here, as elsewhere. The interested student should read the 
evidence in the chapter on “The Use of Medical Terms in Luke” in Prof. 
A. T. Robertson’s Luke the Historian in the Light of Research. 

“The Greek of Acts is essentially living; it combines conflicting ele- 
ments into a real unity.” So writes Professor de Zwaan, who holds that 
Luke is the most Greek of the New Testament writers and who is “in- 
clined to revolt slightly from the extreme view of Deissmann and Moulton, 
who minimize the Semitic or biblical or Jewish element in the New 
Testament and ascribe such phenomena to the vernacular Greek of the 
time” (p. 37). A similar note is uttered by Mr. Clarke in his paper on 
“The Use of the Septuagint in Acts”—a most careful and exhaustive 
analysis, reaching the conclusion that “the non-LXX peculiar Lucan 
words which Luke has in common with Josephus are brought down to 
about one hundred.” A distinction must be made between speeches and 
narrative. While the extreme latitude of ancient historians like Thucy- 
dides was not used by Luke, it must nevertheless be acknowledged that 
he was an artist, not reporting speeches verbatim but giving their sub- 
stance, which was a faithful transcript of the originals. This also is the 
contention of Professor Burkitt, who argues that while Luke used Mark, 
his own gospel is a fresh historical work, written in his incomparable 
style. On this subject, read further Professor Gardner’s paper on “The 
Speeches of Saint Paul in Acts” in Cambridge Biblical Essays, edited by 
Swete (p. 379ff.). 

Professor Torrey’s argument, that Acts I-XV was a translation by the 
author of the “we” sections of an Aramaic document written by a Chris- 
tian of Jerusalem, is discussed pro and con. The editors hesitatingly favor 
the extensive use of sources in the earlier part of Acts, but more evidence 
is necessary before securing conviction. The purpose of Luke was not 
merely to narrate events but to impart religious instruction, and to defend 
the church against the suspicions of the official world, by substantiating 
its claim to be the true Israel and consequently that its worship was lawful 
in the Roman Empire. This is evident from the Preface of the Gospel, on 
which Professor Cadbury contributes an excellent commentary in Appendix 
C. The radical criticism which regards the preface as the mutilation of a 
redactor must be repudiated. 

The second part on “The Identity of the Editor of Luke and Acts” 
opens with an able essay by Professor Cadbury on “The Tradition.” He 
gives extensive quotations in the original and in translation from early 
patristic literature and also refers to the later tradition in favor of the 
authorship of Luke. He makes a good point that a writer may often de- 
duce the authorship of a book from internal evidence without having the 
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authority of tradition. “The Case for the Tradition” is well put by Mr. 
Emmet. The crux of the problem is the identification of Paul’s visit men- 
tioned in Galatians 2 with the “famine visit” of Acts 11 and the visit 
of Acts 15. Some scholars regard the two accounts in Acts as referring 
to the same visit, others distinguish them and hold that the reference in 
Galatians is to the visit in Acts 15 (cf. Peake’s Commentary, p. 789). 
Although Acts is independent of the Pauline Epistles, they are mutually 
confirmatory, even when complete agreement is not found and could hardly 
be expected. And yet, “there is nothing in Acts which is unworthy of the 
Paul of the Epistles” (p. 297). “The Case Against the Tradition” is argued 
by Professor Windsch at considerable length. His denial of the Lucan 
authorship of the Gospel and of Acts does not carry conviction; and, be- 
sides, it involves greater difficulties than the acceptance of the traditional 
conclusion as to the historicity and genuineness of both these writings, 
maintained by Professors William M. Ramsay and Harnack, and an in- 
creasing number of scholars, evidence of which is furnished in this volume. 
Until more definite data could be secured, the early date of Acts and its 
authorship by Luke must stand. 

The third part on the history of criticism is divided into two sec- 
tions. President McGiffert with his wonted learning traces the develop- 
ment of German criticism and incidentally refers to scholars in other 
Continental countries. He stops with Harnack and makes no mention 
of the radical contributions of Norden. The British work is reviewed by 
Dean Hunkin of Caius College, Cambridge. A few American scholars are 
frequently quoted, so that the title of this section is somewhat misleading. 
A more compact essay might have been written, giving the course of 
scholarly research, without reference to country, and indicating the gen- 
eral lines of development. The two appendices on Saint Francis of Assisi 
and Margaret Catchpole are tiresomely irrelevant; if these illustrations 
had to be discussed, greater economy of space should have been observed. 
The book is cf unequal merit, but the learning, candor, caution, and sug- 
gestiveness are praiseworthy. Indeed, both volumes must be reckoned 
with in the more extensive and intensive study of the Apostolic Age and 
its bearing on the church of later times, including our own day. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith. By Davin S. Carmns. New 
York: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, $1.75. 
Creative Christianity. A Study of the Genius of the Christian Faith. By 
GrorcE Cross. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 
The Creative Christ. A Study of the Incarnation in Terms of Modern 
Thought. By Epwarp S. Drown. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

The Fundamentals of Christianity. A Study of the Teaching of Jesus and 
‘Paul. By Henry C. Vepper. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $2. 
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Fundamentals of Faith in the Light of Modern Thought. By Horace 
BLakKeE WILLIAMs. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25. 
Essays in Christian Thinking. By A. T. Capoux. New York: George H. 

Doran Company. Price, $1.60. 
Reconciliation and Reality. By W. Fearon Hatiipay. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 


The Open Light. An Enquiry into Faith and Reality. By NaTHANIEL 
MicKteM. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2. 

Christianity, Its Nature and Its Truth. By Artruur S. Peake. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, $2.50. 


Creative Christianity. Addresses. By H. Wace, Dean of Canterbury, and 
thirteen others. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50. 


Ir is a good thing occasionally to take stock and find out what are our 
assets and liabilities. The question mark has been placed against Chris- 
tianity as though it has failed. Let us inquire whether those who have 
reached this verdict have really gone into it thoroughly or whether they 
are retailing second-hand opinions. The word “creative” has become popu- 
lar of late and several books use it in their titles. Are they using a new 
word to express an old thing or have they discovered something vital 
which justifies such a strong term? Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, in his 
thought-provoking volume Facing Reality (Doran), remarks that “our 
judgment, our vision are distorted by passion positively by our desire to 
see things as we would have them, negatively by our distaste for taking 
more mental trouble than we can help.” “The secret of life is nothing 
but the just apprehension of reality.” He points out that many modern 
cults plunge their votaries into elaborate artificiality and substitute one 
insincerity for another. Surely the time has come to find out what Chris- 
tianity is and whether it has reality. 

These books give the desired answer but only a brief estimate of each 
is possible. Professor Cairns’ volume is now in its third edition and this 
is not surprising because it is a most satisfying discussion. Very con- 
vincing is his argument that the Christian revelation gives the only reason- 
able solution of the problem of evil. He places faith on a rational basis 
and shows that the finality of Christianity is due to its definite enunciation 
of the absolute Christlikeness of Almighty God. Nowhere is there a better 
answer to the two questions, What think ye of Christ? and, How should 
conduct be patterned? 

There could be no vital Christianity without the historical Christ. It 
is moreover a puerile makeshift without the acceptance of a full Christ. 
When the pragmatic test is applied, it is seen that the genius of Chris- 
tianity is discovered through a study of the lives of Christians, which gives 
evidence of the way Jesus created faith in him, and secured an attitude of 
love and loyalty toward him. Although he wrote nothing, the impression 
he stamped on his disciples is the most indelible of all writings. Chris- 
tianity then is to be found not in the creeds or dogmas of the church but 
in the persuasive apologetic of Christian living. In a previous book, What 
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is Christianity? Professor Cross reviewed the various types of Christian 
life, and concluded that Christianity really exists nowhere but in Chris- 
tians. This arresting thought is fully developed in Creative Christianity, 
which rightly exalts the Perfect Personality of our Lord, and places the 
responsibility on Christians, so to express their allegiance to the Crucified 
and Risen Christ, in order that the Christianity of to-day might be richer 
than that of any yesterday. The familiar argument from Christian ex- 
perience (after all the fundamental argument) here receives an original 
interpretation. The volume will quicken faith and strengthen devotion 
to Christ and his cause. 

The point well made by Dr. Cross receives additional emphasis in 
Professor Drown’s volume on The Creative Christ. To be sure, he is 
always the same, but each age apprehends him differently, always to find 
in the Incarnate Christ the surpassingly rich revelation of the God of love 
and the gratifying realization of life’s sublimest purposes. We should 
reckon with previous interpretations, not to be bound by them, but to be 
helped by their vital testimony to make Christ real for ourselves, “in the 
terms of our own thinking, in accordance with the ideals of our own time.” 
The book is a wholesome contribution to the understanding of what is 
essential in Christianity. 

This cannot be said of Dr. Vedder’s volume on The Fundamentals of 
Christianity. His contrast of Jesus and Paul, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, will hardly meet with the approval of those who have justly re- 
garded the apostle’s gospel as in essence a faithful reading of the mind of 
the Master. It is amazing to read that “orthodoxy appreciates neither sin 
nor virtue;” that “modern revivals are a recrudescence of primitive reli- 
gious orgies;” that the disciples misinterpreted the apocalyptic discourse 
of Jesus; that mysticism encourages an egoistic, exclusive and Pharisaic 
type of religion. When Dr. Vedder writes that the ethics of Jesus was 
social but that of Paul individualistic, he overlooks the practical precepts 
in the apostle’s letters to his churches. The intolerance of one wing of 
the liberal school has here found a spokesman; but if this is all it has to 
offer, we emphatically repudiate it as a perversion of the Christianity of 
the New Testament. 

Far more satisfactory than this jaundiced conception is Fundamentals 
of Faith by Dr. Williams. When Modernists and Fundamentalists are 
noisily advocating their views with an excess of vehemence that provokes 
rather than persuades, it is refreshing to read a book which expresses 
convictions with the quiet courage of a rational faith. The influence of 
Professor Bowne is seen in these chapters. It would be well if all our 
preachers made a close study of all Bowne’s writings. Ultimate reality is 
personal, and truth is not something external but a manifestation in life, 
as our great philosopher has repeatedly said. Herein lies the supreme sig- 
nificance of Jesus, who meets the demand of religion, not by the offer of 
propositions but by the revelation of the God of love and the love of God. 
In him we have a final answer to the problems of evil and of freedom, 
and through him, the Risen Lord, we attain the perfection of character 
and achieve the triumph of life over death. This is the message that has 
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always helped. Its modern setting in the present book shows how the same 
results could be repeated. 

Bishop Hughes in his introduction to Dr. Williams’ volume makes a 
timely statement. “Few of us have ever found several hundred pages of 
writing with every detail of which our own personal views would corre- 
spond.” Dr. Cadoux in Essays in Christian Thinking attempts to reconcile 
Christian faith with modern science, but at times he goes a little too far 
in surrendering or rather modifying accepted conclusions. We disagree 
when he stresses the thought of the self-limitation of God to mean that 
God was limited in his knowledge of the future. The divine predetermina- 
tion and foreknowledge are ethical and spiritual, and to imply that if God 
had no limits he could not suffer is to forget that the sufferings of one ° 
who presses, as of a parent, are keener than of the youth who is taken by 
surprise. We still prefer to share Paul’s belief in the unlimited nature of 
God, which is not merely a doctrine of rabbinical theology but one that is 
fully substantiated by the happenings of our own day. The controversy 
between Jesus and the Jews, reaching its crisis in the prophetic cleansing 
of the Temple and its climax in the Crucifixion, is elaborately discussed. 
It is an academic speculation that the agony of Jesus was of disappoint- 
ment over his failure to stem the tide of Jewish apostasy. The sequel has, 
however, demonstrated that through his death and resurrection there has 
come redemption to the world in a far more complete sense, as Dr. Cadoux 
himself acknowledges. The somewhat stilted style and the academic man- 
nerisms make this a difficult book to read, but he who goes through it with 
the patience of an alert mind will be rewarded. The mental stimulus from 
disagreement and criticism is not the least of the benefits from this book 
of searching and sincere thinking. 

What is popular may not always be true. In our survey of books on 
Christianity, we must not overlook Reconciliation and Reality by Halliday. 
He contemplates the heart of the gospel with unusual acumen and intense 
spiritual insight. Few books on the Atonement penetrate the depths of sin 
and reach the heights of salvation and forgiveness, with such direct refer- 
ence to the moral order and the moral law, and the truths of the divine 
personality and providence. The thrilling experience mediated through 
the Cross here finds a rational explanation, which enables us to glory in 
the Crucified with all the passionate exaltation of the fathers, to realize 
the new nature in Jesus Christ with abounding joy, and to fulfill our 
responsibility to the religious, social, and political life in our midst. “We 
never understand the Cross unless it is the speech through which the 
Lord himself comes to us as he is. His finished work is his perfect and 
desiring heart, perfectly revealed, present to us, and understood; and 
when we see him, we awake to the inevitable victory of God, who possesses 
us selflessly.” Read this book for your spiritual good and your pulpit 
enrichment. 

The problem of evil and the victory of good are considered in their 
philosophical and practical bearings by Professor Micklem in The Open 
Light. “The truth is to be found not in abstract speculation but in life.” 
Via lucis, via crucis. He who follows this way, as suggested in this 
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volume, will be convinced of the efficacy of Christianity. Specially good 
are the chapters on “Meanings” and “Destiny”; but the whole book is an 
excellent illustration of the modern approach to Christianity. 

A more systematic discussion, with distinctly apologetic values and 
a firm grasp on the eternal truths of the gospel, is Christianity Its Nature 
and Its Truth, by Professor Peake, whose name is a guarantee of excel- 
lence in scholarship, lucid thought, constructive exposition. “The Chris- 
tian ethic and the Christian experience are based on history, in which 
the divine energy that ever operates in human life acts not simply with 
unparalleled intensity, but in a wholly new way.” What this way is re 
ceives attention in sixteen chapters. This book has gone through ten 
‘editions in England. We are confident that it will be equally popular in 
America. The preacher who is thinking of a series of sermons for the 
winter will find this book most helpful. 

In spite of the disclaimer in the preface, several of the addresses in 
the volume Creative Christianity consist of protests against what the 
speakers claim to be erroneous teaching. When one of them declares, 
“Two books of the Bible, and perhaps two supremely, have been the objects 
of Satan’s bitterest attacks—Genesis and Revelation”; and then proceeds to 
criticize some of the most saintly and scholarly leaders of the church with 
dogmatic vehemence, he shows an inexcusable discourtesy. The days. of 
bitter invective in religious controversy must surely cease, and to revive 
the methods of the Inquisition, when our minds and hearts are sorely 
perplexed, is to render a disservice to Christianity. Others of the ad- 
dresses show the genuine flavor, but it is most unfortunate that even 
one address or even a single sentence of abuse should have been permitted 
to appear in print. 


Christianity and Progress. By Harry Emerson Fospicxk. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tne argument of this book is convincing. Facts are placed in their 
historical context, theories are judged in relation to realities, and con- 
clusions are drawn after an impartial survey of the relevant considera- 
tions. The word progress is by no means an open sesame nor is it a 
cul de sac. Those who declare for progress may be as obscurantist as 
those who deny it. On no subject is it more necessary to heed Dr. John- 
son’s advice: “Clear your mind of cant.” The cant in this case is the 
confused thought which mistakes phrases for processes, and places an 
embargo on free thinking, so necessary for a clear understanding of the 
central issues. 

The course of history has been cataclysmic and constructive. When 
the church faced a crisis with the conscious ability of spiritual direction 
and when her representatives showed both candor and conviction, the 
outcome was invariably one of healthy religious and moral advance. On 
the other hand, when the church yielded to the adroit ways of com- 
promise, she unwittingly belittled the magisterial demands of Truth, 
to find herself in wandering mazes lost. How to avoid the latter course 
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which leads to an impasse, and how to follow the former, which brings 
us to the places of refreshment, is the purpose of these Cole Lectures de- 
livered before Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. Fosdick has got the root of the matter. Those who wish to get 
his standpoint should turn first to the third lecture on “The Gospel and 
Social Progress.” It makes a fervent plea for the spiritual transformation 
of life as the indispensable condition of social changes. Then turn to 
the fifth lecture on “The Perils of Progress” for a searching study of sin 
and of redemption through Christ. His warning is none too strong against 
superficial optimism, which breeds self-complacency, against reliance on 
social palliatives instead of radical cures, against a flippant irreverence 
for the past tested by material rather than spiritual standards. It is 
hard to find a better exposition of the distinctive factors of Christian 
democracy, of the limitations of mere nationalism, and of the peerless 
leadership of Jesus Christ, “the central productive source of power in 
Christianity.” 

From this definite standpoint, which is essentially that of.evangelical 
Christianity, the argument of the other lectures could be followed with 
confidence. It is a series of demonstrations that the future of the world’s 
redemption lies not with a static Christianity but with one that is spirit- 
ually dynamic. This is so because of its insistence on an intensely per- 
sonal experience of God in Christ, after the manner of the early Christians. 
They did not idealize changelessness nor indulge in fatalistic resignation 
nor require the uncritical repetition of shibboleths. They had the forward 
look, and, because of their faith in the Holy Spirit, they were justifiably 
confident that, “the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word,” to quote the classic sentence of Pastor John Robinson. 
The privilege of these pioneers of the Apostolic Church was not a monop- 
oly, nor has it been withheld from their successors, although it has not 
always been used. So much the worse for the negligent. 

Our duty is not to go back to the early days but to go forward from 
them, in the name of the God of life, the Christ of love and the Holy 
Spirit of light. Thus shall we be furnished with motives adequate to our 
world service, and stay not our hand until the gospel shall permeate all 
life and all of life. Preachers will find in this volume a reassuring 
message and to the laity it has an urgent appeal of no less value. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Life and History. By Lynn Haromp Hoveu. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


SomEewnuatT inaccurately does the above title describe the feeling the 
reader will have toward the writer of Life and History, for Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, its author, has gone carefully below the surface and is 
asking only a few questions about life; but these questions are so large 
that it takes the remainder of a great book to thoroughly answer them. 

Our author believes that if the tree of life has not its roots in the 
deep, cooling, and renewing subsoil of truth, ere the winds of adver- 
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sity blow or the sun of evil shine after a sweltering fashion, this tree 
cannot but wither and die. His major thesis thus comes to be: “The 
man of learning is the man who knows the past.” He seems to indicate 
that the reason some of our contemporaneous enterprises do not bring 
forth fruit is because they have lost their sense of proportion, and fre- 
quently being utterly void of sympathy for any historical continuity, draw 
doubt and suspicion upon themselves to their own undoing. Men are 
unafraid of progress; but they have an inborn dread of any forward march- 
ing which results in a clear-cut break with the past. This does not mean, 
to be sure, that all ancient conceptions of life must be dogmatically re- 
tained, for there come certain epochs when one must have the courage 
to break with the past. 

Among the antiquated ideas to be thrown overboard is that vast dream 
of Hildebrand and others which insisted the church was supreme over the 
state. If one may venture to differ with the brilliant author of this book, 
I would question whether this were actually one of the old conceptions 
to be overthrown. If one could think upon the question of the church 
and state, at the same time ridding his mind of those many prejudices 
arising from much of the modern Protestant vs. Catholic antagonism, 
would he not see that the Christian doctrines of love, truth, and the King- 
dom are of universal application and one cannot avoid making them 
perfectly valid when applied to the idea of the state? If the church be 
a society of the followers of Jesus, bound together in the bonds of his 
spirit and aware of a common relationship toward God—then why should 
the church not be in a position of moral control and religious guidance 
over the state? Mr. Herbert Croly, editor of the New Republic, says, 
“The churches in America are handmaids of the state and have never 
seriously claimed a sphere of moral authority which might conceivably 
conflict with that of the state. Neither are they justified in defying the 
state until they have obtained and deserved much more influence over 
popular conduct than that which they now possess.” But even Mr. Croly 
seems to indicate that when the church does its duty efficiently, it has 
the right to refuse to be the handmaid of the state. Undoubtedly the 
crass materialism of the papacy together with the blunders of so many 
scheming Popes has been a tremendous contributory force toward the con- 
fusion of this ideal. But there is left to the Christian no other alternative 
than to assert: If the church be truly the concrete embodiment of the 
spirit of Christ, we cannot repudiate its claim to be supreme over all 
other institutions. This is dangerous doctrine, but the church has made 
men dangerous at all epochs. True Christians are never “safe” within 
any state. 

Doctor Hough, however, is eminently correct when he draws a clear 
distinction between men who are clever but at the same time lack suffi- 
cient wisdom to give them a point of view. This world is cursed with 
cleverness and poor for want of wisdom. Now a knowledge of history 
will show men life in its proper proportions, and clearly demonstrate 
which form of authority a man shall adopt for the directing of his life. 
History shows whether a man shall have pope, book, personal experience 
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or social solidarity for the authority of his life. It helps him to choose. 
It shows him whether it is best to take the authority of the social demo- 
crat and grant all men fresh air, the opportunity to work and sanitary 
surroundings, or whether he will join with the autocratic oligarchs. A 
knowledge of history—strange as it may seem—would wonderfully help 
with the present industrial tenseness which now faces us. 

How should history be handled? Dr. Hough gives a careful and very 
comprehensive account of the scientific method which takes its evidence 
with impartial mind and weighs it without prejudice. As applied to the 
realm of religion he candidly admits it has given us a great many facts 
regarding the Bible and its use to the religious life. With conspicuous 
significance he comments upon the fact that although we have had re- 
search and analysis, there is still a crying need for synthesis of these 
great facts and truths which have thus been uncovered. Though men 
are insistent upon seeing life as it is, they have yet to accomplish the 
greater feat of seeing life and understanding it as a whole. Despite our 
microscopic collecting of details, “We have not had an interpretation 
gathering the millions of details of the new method into some genuine 
authentic totality.” Most of the author’s contentions will be appreciated 
when one observes the prevalent confusion of mind regarding such themes 
as the church, Christian society or life. Neither priest nor layman can 
speak here with authority, for we miss any thoroughgoing synthesis. 

And yet I do not believe this condition prevails quite as extensively 
or unhappily as at first one might think since the process of synthesis is 
already taking place under our very eyes. In the medical realm we have 
our different medical “schools”—the allopath, homeopath, etc., etc.—all of 
which for good or ill represent a certain accomplished type of synthetical 
thinking which has been completed at least for the time being. And when 
one recalls the “fundamentalists” on the one hand and such men as 
Fosdick, Coffin, Jefferson, and even Dr. Hough himself on the other, he 
cannot refrain from believing that here, too, has been taking place a process 
of analysis followed by that of synthesis and that an “authentic totality” 
and a distinct point of view has been achieved and a somewhat definite 
school of thought established. Nevertheless our author is everlastingly 
right when he insists, in substance, that sheer analysis with neither inter- 
pretation nor synthesis is folly. And from more of this intellectual folly 
may God spare us! The need is for men who have thought things through. 

In chapter three, which fairly scintillates with light, Dr. Hough pic- 
tures the working out of the analytical method in the academic world. 
The growth of special needs in our crowded civilization has resulted in 
a type of specialized scholar. Borrowing much from Germany, we have 
been technical rather than idealistic. While laboring under the impression 
of believing that the world must be organized for production we have 
adopted the seminar method of training men to do one utilitarian task and 
to do it well. This is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 
with the result: we have young scholars trained to take infinite pains; 
yet void of ripeness and richness of knowledge. At this point the author 
has somewhat to say pertinent to specialized scholarship. Graciously he 
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takes a side dig at such men as those trained to achieve their Ph.D. degree 
and says that to them classified facts are only of value in so far as they 
prove to be a basis of far-reaching generalizations which will be deduced 
later. A mind that can carefully classify is of no avail unless it at the 
same time be a mind that can appreciate. As the author so excellently 
puts it: “You can be correct and quite without vitality.” “The cultivation 
of the intellect is of course infinitely simpler than the cultivation of the 
taste.” 

Although agreeing with our author in this regard, it is safe to say 
that we have sinned in the right direction even though there may be on 
every hand men of cosmopolitan mind who by no means understand the 
facts of life amid which they daily move. Yet with some justice one may 
add that it is far better to be crude and at the same time thorough, than 
to be refined, polished, and at the same time superficial, slipshod, and shal- 
low. Youthful American scholars may not be well matured and very 
unripe; but they seem to be very determined to be thorough—and this is 
certainly a step in the right direction. If, for example, the Methodist 
ministry wills to be exact and thorough, its maturity of mind will surely 
come—to the healing of the peoples. 

To those interested in our modern academic life, certain parts of this 
work will be a pure joy. One wishes that every college senior could dis- 
cover what truth is in the statement that the first lesson a truly great 
university has to teach the student is: that an attitude of cynicism toward 
the subject of the social organism is the initial step in the direction of 
inner mental and moral decay. Dr. Hough evidently knows quite well 
from his past experiences that there are many sins and follies from which 
young America can recover and that there are, too, many blunders which 
are profound but which will eventually be eradicated. But he realizes 
equally well that this cannot be said of cynicism, for this attitude of heart 
will blight and eventually deaden the mind of young America. It is the 
genius of cynicism to blight and damn wherever it touches, and it wiil 
continue to do so wherever it gains opportunity. The great curse of the 
university is neither higher criticism nor science nor-worldliness—it is a 
form of cynicism which hardens the mind against cold truth and warm 
emotion. Our author deals trenchantly with this phase of university life 
and concludes by saying it is the business of education to inspire the 
strong to subordinate themselves vicariously for the common good. 

But in the building of the world our author feels this is exactly what 
the university so often fails to do, and the unproductiveness of much 
of the curricula of a modern institution of learning comes in for some 
scathing remarks. One feels that Dr. Hough is correct in demanding 
pragmatic as well as idealistic ends in the education of the human intel- 
lect, but one also continues to feel that we might be even more thorough- 
going and hew right to the line by throwing Greek, Latin, Hebrew, or 
algebra out of a course of study since so much time is needlessly wasted 
upon these subjects which in some cases might be otherwise more usefully 
employed. 

At length all of this discussion is brought into the realm of democracy, 
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and here one digs into stimulating and fruitful thinking. “Democracy is 
found in that articulation of life where the individual receives all that can 
come to him without interfering with the common good, and society re- 
ceives all that ean be given it without crushing the individual and inter- 
fering with his capacity for initiativeness and spontaneous putting forth 
of power.” Immense. The man who said, “From every man according to 
his ability and to every man according to his need,” would have found joy 
in such a statement, while He who said, “Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you,” must give his approval. 

Of tremendous homiletical help is the discussion dealing with “The 
Preacher and the Forces of Democracy.” The writer goes on to the root 
of the matter, declaring that personal democracy begins with a man being 
perfectly loyal to himself, and most significantly adds that only haughty 
men distrust themselves. The social democrat is one who is never bored 
by another human being—much food for thought for a certain type of 
Christian. And this beautifully put ideal, when carried over into church 
life, will result in a church where each Christian citizen ranks with every 
other Christian citizen. Well might these pages dealing with this phase of 
our theme be pondered over; for this conception of the Christian life is 
not only repudiated by the Church of Rome, but for all practical purposes 
ignored by Methodism. The church is sometimes in fear of democracy 
such as Dr. Hough preaches, not knowing that upon it hangs her future— 
for democracy is the genius of the gospel. 

One has the feeling, however, that the fact of democracy is more accu- 
rately dealt with in this book under the headings of “Personal Democracy” 
and the like, than in the discussion entitled “Political Democracy,” for 
when one reads, “In the United States when things go wrong it is our own 
fault. The people have the power,” he is inclined to admit the theory 
but call to mind many instances here and there, which deny the full 
carrying out of this fact. It is possible for one political party to usurp 
powers not inherent in the constitution and continue in office until the 
expiration of its term imeanwhile owning every opportunity to work 
harm—to wit: United States Attorney Palmer’s flagrant setting aside of 
constitutional privileges guaranteed to each citizen, or Secretary Hughes’ 
intervention in Haiti. But whatever sympathy the reader might lack for 
this part of the book, is made up for in the setting given to social democ- 
racy. Here is a magnificent treatment giving emphasis in a most unique 
fashion to the spiritual factor in democracy and there is a flashing mili- 
tant challenge in the words, “The genius of missions and the genius of 
democracy are one.” Verily. “And it were well to recollect that an 
undemocratic expression of religion cannot undertake a missionary enter- 
prise and carry it forward to success.” This is a sobering fact which may 
explain many of our Centenary troubles. 

Once these fundamental truths are succinctly set forth in the first part 
of the book, the author then proceeds to develop them and supplement 
them in the latter portions of his writing. I have never seen a finer all- 
round bibliography than that set forth in the chapter, “The Preacher as a 
Reader of General Literature,” It alone is worth the price of the volume. 
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And so one might continue talking and reveling in the noteworthy 
themes brought forth and set on display in this reading. He cannot forget 
the charm and insight, the mastery and sympathy, the erudite scholarship 
together with the deep piety behind and beneath it all. «Dr. Hough has 
written many books, but this is the best volume from his pen since his 
learned Productive Beliefs, and all who are either wise or fortunate enough 
to get this work and read it—and then reread it—will feel under a debt 
of gratitude to its author. 


Detroit, Mich. Ropert LEONARD TUCKER. 





Creeds or No Creeds? A Critical Examination of the Basis of Modernism. 
By CHartes Harris, D.D. Pp. xxvi+383. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Price, $6. 


MoDERNISM needs to be critically examined, but real criticism is pos- 
sible only to one who has the modern mind. Dr. Harris is a great scholar 
of the scholastic type. Aristotle and the Greek Absolute dominate his 
thinking. He is a slave to bankrupt Intellectualism. Consequently he is 
unable to appreciate the service paid to revealed religion by Neo-Kantian 
thinking. To enthrone the reason above the moral personality whose 
center is the will is a more complete surrender to rationalism than that of 
the most liberal Modernists. 

This does not mean that much attention should be given to the rather 
crude theology of many Modernists. The Adoptionist view of the Person 
of Christ, a sort of revival of the views of Paul of Samosata, is properly 
and pungently criticized by Dr. Harris. But this simply means that our 
modern theology has as wide a range as that of the early church. But 
such words as homoousios in the Nicene Creed will not save the Deity 
of our Lord to those to whom the conception of substance apart from at- 
tributes has little meaning. As a matter of fact the only place in the 
universe where the supreme Divine values can be found is in Jesus of 
Nazareth. He is the only object of worship that human history or experi- 
ence discloses, and is far more worthy of worship than the intellectual idol 
of Deists and Unitarians. 

Yet Dr. Harris is nobly modern in many of his attitudes. He appre- 
ciates the results of a moderate biblical criticism. He can see in evolution 
not a naturalistic process, but a perpetual miracle. With his main doc- 
trinal trend most of us who know Jesus Christ will largely agree. We 
must have creeds if we are to love God with our minds as well as with our 
hearts. The point at which we will have to part company is his enthrone- 
ment of dogma and the static type of Christian doctrine which his argu- 
ment implies. 

The author freely quotes Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake against 
the Modernists. Does he also agree with their opinions? This is an able 
and scholarly book, well worth careful study, but it should be read with 
a mind free from its taint of prejudice. A more open-minded attitude is 
that of Dr. Faulkner’s Modernism and the Christian Faith. 
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The Doctrine of Sin. By Rectnatp Stewart Moxon, D.D. Pp. 251. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $3, net. 


A REALLY great and much needed book. Stress was laid at the last 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference upon the urgent need for reconsidera- 
tion of the doctrine of sin. Dr. Maldwyn Hughes said, “The church needs 
a new definition and a new consciousness of sin.” Few great monographs 
have appeared since Miiller’s classic treatise, The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin. 

This book approaches the question from the historical standpoint. 
The teachings of Jesus, Paulinism, patristic views, Pelagianism, Augustin- 
ianism, Semi-Pelagianism, medizval theories, modern views, and the 
psychological problem—all are presented clearly, concisely, and critically. 

Dr. Moxon does not reject the Genesis story as a broadly true account 
of human origins, clothed in a highly symbolical form. But he does not 
see in it a picture of the origin of sin. Neither does our Lord emphasize 
human sin as a primitive inheritance but as a present fact. The author’s 
attitude may be described as a modern statement of Semi-Pelagianism, 
which, admitting the inheritance of evil tendencies, places the emphasis 
on personal moral responsibility. He is in fair harmony with Wesleyan 
theology. 

The real climax of this treatise, however, is in its final chapter on 
“The Psychological View of Sin,” in which he endeavors to show the agree- 
ment of the New Psychology with Christianity. Many of us will not care 
to use this psychological word “sublimation” as a substitute for Regenera- 
tion—yet that is precisely what regeneration is—giving an upward and 
spiritual trend to human traits. 

But we must make Dr. Moxon speak for himself: 

“Original sin may be defined as the universal tendency in man, in- 
herited by him from his animal ancestry, to gratify the natural instincts 
and passions and to use them for selfish ends.” This definition certainly 
goes farther than the usual negative explanations of original sin—it is a 
statement of a positive defect and flaw in human nature, a racial taint. 

“Actual sin manifests itself as selfishness resulting from our over- 
individualized personality.” Man is in the making. Christ, the sole 
example of perfect personality, is more than that; he is the spiritual power 
within us that will work out the spiritual evolution of a redeemed human- 
ity. The Pentecostal gift of the Spirit is a new strength, enhancing human 
power, and remaking both souls and society. 





EIGHT BOOKS OF SERMONS 
When Jesus Wrote on the Ground. By Ernest De Wirt Jones, D.D. Pp. 
x+234. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50, net. 
Evangelistic Talks. By Giesy SmirH. Pp. vii+170. New York: Doran. 
Price, $1.25, net. 
The Finality of Christ. By W. EB. Oncuargp, D.D. Pp. 191. New York: 
Doran. Price, $1.35, net. 
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The Safest Mind Cure. By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. Pp. 195. New York: 
Doran. Price, $1.35, net. 


Gardens of Green. By Grorce McPuerson Hunter. Pp. x+179. New 
York: Doran, Price, $1.25, net. 


Parables for Little People. By J. G. W. Warp. Pp. xiii+219. New York: 
Doran. Price, $1.59, net. 


Apostolic Optimism. By J. H. Jowett, D.D. Pp. 277. New York: Doran. 
Price, $1.50, net. 


Lord, Teach Us to Pray. By ALEXANDER Wuyte, D.D. Pp. xx+292. New 
York: Doran. Price, $1.50, net. 


THE sermon seems to be coming back not only as a spoken message 
but as literature. Yet no person should venture to substitute reading for 
hearing a sermon. The personality of the preacher in immediate contact 
with his congregation is the highest value in his message. Yet the world 
would have been impoverished religiously, if Amos had not initiated writ- 
ten prophecy. 

Dr. Jones, of Detroit, has a classic style and the modern vision. Stately 
periods throb with a living message. Literary taste is joined to prophetic 
passion. He makes the Bible live for present-day purposes. 

Gipsy Smith is at once simple and eloquent in speech. There is no 
sentence that the common man cannot understand. These impromptu 
addresses are full of pulpit power. 

One of England’s greatest preachers is W. E. Orchard. A fearless 
modern mind gives original expression to a catholic faith. Conservative 
religion and revolutionary thought meet in his messages. He preaches a 
radical Christ who alone can rebuild this broken world. A true Christian 
mystic, he has no sympathy with the pseudo-mysticism of prevalent theo- 
sophic cults. As orthodox as Paul, he is as modern as Paul would be were 
he living to-day. 

Sermons for children are not only necessary for them but a preacher’s 
best training for preaching to adults. Gardens in Green follows the 
calendar both of the seasons and the Christian Year and Parables for 
Little People are fifty-two sermonettes by the brilliant successor to Camp- 
bell Morgan in a London church. 

Dr. Jowett, that masterful pulpiteer of to-day, is seen at his best in 
the volume Apostolic Optimism. We cannot hear his musical voice, but 
these sermons are rich in scriptural illustration. 

Last of all and greatest is Alexander Whyte. All ordinary preaching 
seems far below the heights of his spiritual vision. A man of prayer, he 
leaves us here twenty-three sermons on prayer, in which we see prayer 
in its greatness and glory. We wrestle with Jacob, plead passionately with 
Elijah, commune with Paul, and go through the garden with Jesus. Such 
sermons should help us to recover prayer, that “lost secret of the church.” 
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The Preacher and the People. By Francts Jonn McoConnett. Pp. 166. 
The Abingdon Press. Price, $1, net. 


Tue mechanics of the sermon are important but its dynamic is more 
so. The sermon should have a well-constructed body, but it also needs a 
living soul. And here is a book which will help all preachers both as to 
the form and power of their message. 

Preaching should be popular—not in the sense of ear-tickling enter- 
tainment, but in the higher value of helpfulness. It must find its place 
in that world of experience in which folks live, and make the facts of 
that world live in the light of religious truth. So the sermon will help 
men to understand, to think, to feel properly, and to act in Christian 
service. 

People can help the preacher to preach if he will let them. One high- 
est end of pastoral visitation is to find out folks. To sympathetically 
understand the common mind will help to find there a real revelation of 
spiritual truth. The voice of the mob is not the voice of God, but he 
does speak through and by the common mind. Preaching may help to 
transform public opinion into a power for righteousness. 

Thus the pulpit may be a throne of power to guide in achieving the 
larger human values—a Christian public opinion, a higher human ideal, 
a widening moral sphere, a new social imagination, and deeper personal 
piety. 

Thus we have indicated the objectives toward which are directed these 
three noble lectures: “Popular Preaching,” “The Preacher as the Voice of 
the People,” and “The Larger Human Values.” But to discover the 
methods by which these high ends can be attained, one must read Bishop 
McConnell’s book, which outlines the living sermon with profound sim- 
plicity, practical efficiency, and a fascinating play of humor. 

Nothing but a serving church can be the Divine instrument for re- 
deeming the world. Only that social passion that follows Jesus by the 
way of the Cross can create personal holiness. The minister, as preacher, 
must become an expert in life. This book will help him in the task. 


There Are Sermons in Books. By Wmaiam L. Stipcern. Pp. xxii+ 232. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Wiiu1aM L. Stiveer is spectacular. He cannot help it, for God made 
him that way. William L. Stidger is humble—very humble—and he cannot 
help that either, for God so fashioned him. So when he writes, his work 
contains that unique combination of the flare of life mingled with the 
humility of a thoroughgoing modesty. Mr. Stidger lives up to many 
ideals; but to none with greater alacrity than that expressed in the old 
adage, “Whatsoever thou doest, do it with all thy might.” And of late 
months he has been preaching what he calls “book-sermons”—with all his 
might. 

In his latest volume he tells all about it and without exaggeration 
presents to the reader the results in his own field. For it is a well known 
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fact that Mr. Stidger can tempt the worldling to attend church and the 
wicked man to talk of faith, while to a veritable throng—many of whom 
have no church affiliation and some of whom have had scant use for the 
household of faith—he brings his message. Fresh as a spring zephyr he 
captivates all and wins many for Christ. How he does it is told in this 
book. 

Our author holds to the theory that it is physically and intellectually 
impossible for the average minister to prepare and deliver two new ser- 
mons of high quality and deep inspiration each Sunday of the year. It 
must be very candidly confessed that much authority exists in the many 
statements of prominent preachers who affirm this declaration. Less 
preaching but better is the cry of many an honest heart in the pulpit— 
and in the pew. 

Mr. Stidger would escape the embarrassment arising from this im- 
perative obligation to prepare two “inspirational” sermons each week, by 
preaching a sermon about some noteworthy book each Sunday evening. 
Whether this is really a way out, and whether the American people are 
willing to listen to book-sermons every Sunday evening during their 
natural life is a most moot question which cannot be discussed here. 
Suffice it to say that here is one suggestion for a way out. 

With delicate skill Mr. Stidger has chosen his books for the book- 
sermons presented in this volume. They are among the finer productions 
of the modern mind, including such poems as “The Shoes of Happiness” or 
“How the Great Guest Came,” by Edwin Markham, while choice fiction like 
The Great Hunger and Treacherous Ground, by Johan Bojer, is analyzed 
and brought forth in new garb. With a sure insight into human nature 
and with an uncanny ability to look deep into the hearts of the people; 
with accuracy of phrase and clearness to see, our writer brings living folk 
into our presence. Goodness breathes, walks, and sits upon a throne in 
our midst, while iniquity is incarnate. The everlasting battle is on and 
to and fro upon the field the fighters wrestle while the dust rises from the 
plain of humanity in vast clouds throughout every sermon. 

Some may object that in these sermons vice is portrayed and sin is 
dragged before the hearer in all its hideousmess. Each character is a 
villain and in every case it is needful to have performed the miracle of the 
“transformed” life before righteousness comes. The venerated Caleb T. 
Winchester of Wesleyan University was wont to say that the mere presence 
of vice and crime was not to be condemned in any literary work and that 
it was only when evil was bedecked in attractiveness and ornamented with 
winsomeness that literature was insidious and vicious. When wrongdoing 
is portrayed repulsively while right is an allurement, then the influence of 
any book is definitely for good. Judged by such a standard, these sermons 
furnish a great moral stimulus. Their truth staggers the reader by the 
enormity of wrongdoing and from the bitter evil depicted in these pages 
he would fain hide his face in shame. Here the truth shines with a white 
heat. It is good to look upon; it attracts, fascinates, and lures one on and 
on. The lust of the flesh and the filth of the mind are not hid; but the 
beauty of love and the depth of holiness triumph. By such a standard of 
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measurement There Are Sermons in Books must be reckoned as a great 
blow struck in behalf of salvation. 

The sacredness of the family is here exalted. “Thank God for the 
memory of a mother’s prayer, the memory of a father’s religion, the 
memory of the old home church on the hillside or in the valley; thank 
God for the memory of the clean fine days when faith was triumphant in 
the old home and we used to gather about the organ and sing the old 
hymns.” In many such passages Stidger becomes almost classic. His 
mothers love and grieve, his shoemaker toils and hopes, his men sin and 
repent—just as they do in every family. . 

To be sure one must candidly admit that there is little of the Bible 
directly preached in these sermons; but both by direction and indirection 
there is a vast amount of life portrayed and the great deeps of experience 
plumbed—the kind of life and experience Christ made possible. The yearn- 
ing passion for life—both physical and spiritual—is exhibited with a bril- 
liancy that bludgeons selfishness into oblivion. With a “bitterness sweet 
to the soul” those petty hypocrisies of life reflected in the glass of fashion 
are both lampooned and denounced; while such goodly stuff as: “The war 
bred a spirit of carelessness in thinking, carelessness in living, a lack of 
regard for the sacredness of the home, church and God” gives the reader 
much food for thought together with courage of mind as he faces the drab 
indifference of this overworked age. 

For those who desire to preach sermons on books, the author has 
appended a list of about five hundred titles which, he states, may be used 
for this purpose. Many valuable contributions are in this list. Due to 
carelessness of the publisher or the author many unpardonable errors are 
to be found in this otherwise very suggestive bibliography. Such a title 
as The Americanization of Edward Bok (212 pages) is made to appear as 
a work of George Adam Smith! etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, There Are Sermons in Books is a 
delightful volume from the facile pen of this young American author, who 
constantly gains in popular esteem, and the minister who reads it—though 
he will differ ofttimes radically with much he may find in it—will be 
lifted up out of a mental and spiritual rut. Anything which will so elevate 
a Christian is his friend. Ministers and laymen should read this book. 
Detroit, Mich. Ropert LEONARD TUCKER. 


Cher Ami (Story-Poems From France). By Harry Wess FarrRiInaTon. 64 
pages, 16 illustrations. New York: Rough and Brown Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, Price, 95 cents; Children’s Edition, 15 cents. 


A q@RapuaTe of Syracuse University, Boston University Theological 
School, pupil of Borden P. Bowne, lecturer of philosophy in Har- 
vard University, Farrington was one of those splendid young Americans 
who, like Norman Derr (“Mademoiselle Miss”) and Cyril Smith, gave 
themselves with selfabandonment to France early in the World War. 
For heroic service France made Farrington Adjutant of the 7th and 10th 
Cuirassiers, and he is the only American holding a life commission 
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in the French army. But his chief distinction is the title generally con- 
ceded to him of “The Poilu Poet.” He sings from the trenches and the 
camp and the fighting front, from the heart of the war—sometimes, like 
a bird, perched on what is left of a tree that has been shot to pieces by 
machine guns. But everywhere he sings—he does not croak or scream. 
Also he sings from places grim and dire where nothing artificial could 
live a single moment; nothing but reality is here. The charm of these 
poems is in their simplicity, the artlessness of naturalness which sur- 
passes all art. So their appeal is not to any one class, but to universal 
human nature. They reach those deep common chords which can be de- 
pended on to quiver and respond when they are touched. No silencer can 
mute them. You may as well “forbid the mountain pines to wag their 
high tops and to make a noise when they are fretted by the gusts of 
heaven”; though in the deep emotions of these verses there are no gusts, 
no fretting. They are the reaction of a healthy undesponding spirit, 
almost blithe and serene, inspired by a faith which soars and sings above 
all fury and schrecklichkeit. 

Because of this appeal to universal sensibilities, the public response 
from widely differing sources is pronounced. From venerable and fasti- 
dious university professors and from hundreds of thousands of public- 
school children the testimonies come. The vogue of Farrington’s poems 
is amazing—the one hundred and twenty-fifth thousand now selling; 
one public school in New York City ordering seven hundred and seventy- 
four copies, and the boys in another school boasting that they have taken 
and sold over a thousand copies. Here is Dr. George H. Palmer, professor 
of philosophy in Harvard University, praising them and saying: “They 
come very near the heart of the people. In them as in all serious and 
careful work the thoughts of many find utterance. They deal with regions 
where the cultivated and the untrained meet on common ground.” Here, 
too, are tributes from Bishops Anderson and Keeney, from John Kel- 
man, Dr. Jowett’s successor in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Stires, rector of Saint Thomas’s Episcopal Church, and others of 
similar rank. But most authoritative and convincing of all is the Intro- 
duction to Farrington’s book of verses given by Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, 
Director of Lectures for the New York City Board of Education. We 
quote: “These verses are rare in loftiness of spirit, sweetness and sound- 
ness of sentiment, and singleness of purpose. Their optimism is un- 
daunted and untainted by the barbarities and horrors of war. Their high 
clear note rings out determined and triumphant, rarely lugubricus unless 
with a gleam of sunshine, never maudlin and never acrid. I have no 
doubt most of these poems were written aloud, for they belong to the kind 
of graphic verse which seems written to be recited. I read them before I 
heard them, but each stanza vocalized and visualized ‘tself as I read. Ac- 
cordingly I was not surprised when I beheld six huncirec 2ager children 
breathless, with parted lips and moistened shining eyes under Farrington’s 
reciting of them. It has been my gocé fortune to introduce the author to 
300,000 children in 350 school assemblies, and to thousands of adult 
auditors in attendance on our regular lecture courses. From visible effect 
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and audible response and hundreds of written appreciations I know beyond 
peradventure that these poems carry an inspiring and ennobling message. 
. Recently there passed away two rare spirits, one a prelate of the 
Church of Rome, the other a naturalist whose temple was God’s out-of- 
doors—Cardinal Gibbons and John Burroughs. Tributes of reverent af- 
fection for both came from widely divergent elements of our nation. In 
a day and among a people where this could happen, I think it safe to 
believe that the author of ‘In Biscay Bay’ and ‘No Bread for the Birds’ 
and ‘Cher Ami’ and ‘Feind L’Avi,’ and all the poems that range between 
those tender little episodes and the stately lines of ‘Joan of Arc,’ has fairly 
gauged the emotional gamut of his fellow countrymen.” 

Most notable of these poems from France is the sacramental “Rough 
and Brown” born of Holy Communion at the altar of the American Chapel 
in the Rue de Berri, Paris. Coarse, rough brown war-bread was used in 
the service, and seemed to Farrington to be broken by pierced hands— 
the rough, brown hands of the Carpenter of Nazareth. The next hest 
known poem is probably “Cher Ami,” the carrier pigeon whose long, 
perilous flight brought her home to headquarters with a bullet-shattered 
leg and with news of the whereabouts of the Lost Battalion tied under 
her wings. After the war she became the guest of the United States 
government and a picture of her in her cage in Washington is given here. 

In addition to this super 12mo, there is a small square paper-covered 
booklet of 64 pages, price 15 cents, containing 22 short poems which are 
called “spirituals.” Their genuinely spiritual appeal and availability for 
religious use seem put beyond dispute when the rector of the most elegant, 
stately, and aristocratic church on Fifth Avenue, New York, uses them 
twice in one Sunday, climaxing his pulpit appeal in the morning by 
quoting entire “The Empty Cup,” and in the afternoon “I Cannot Sleep.” 

For churches, clubs, Sunday schools, and other educational institu- 
tions, these poems from France delivered with explanations and with irre- 
sistible effect by the author, offer one of the most wholesome and fasci- 
nating entertainments obtainable in these days. They never fail. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. WriiiaM V. KELiey. 


Henry Anson Buttz. His Book. Edited by Cuartes Fremont Srrrervy. 
Two volumes. New York: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $5. 


In his illuminating lecture on “William Ewart Gladstone,” contained 
in the first volume, Dr. Buttz said: “Mr. Gladstone was an evolution. His 
statesmanship was marked by continual progress. He left off at a point 
far in advance from that with which he began life. He grew with the 
world, and all its developments were taken into account during his public 
career.” Whet an apt description of the saint, scholar, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator, who for fifty years was conspicuously and indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the fortunes of Drew Theological Seminary. Dr. Buttz began 
to teach at Drew from the first year it was opened. When he retired from 
the presidency in 1912 and six years later from the professorship of New 
Testament Greek, he had the satisfaction of seeing a noble pile of buildings 
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on a spacious campus, of having secured for Drew a number of valuable 
friends, and of passing through his hands over two thousand five hundred 
men of many nationalities, who were trained and sent forth to every part 
of the home and the foreign field, to advance the kingdom of Christ as 
bishops, pastors, editors, teachers, secretaries, not only in the Methodist 
Episcopai Church but also in other denominations. 

Professor Sitterly has edited these two volumes with the ability and 
affection of filial devotion. His brief “Biographical Sketch” presents the 
outstanding events in the life of Dr. Buttz with the culture of restraint. 
Dr. William V. Kelley gives the “Testimony of a Contemporary,” with rare 
insight, versatility of friendship and luminous sidelights, that have in- 
variably stamped with distinction the writings of the former editor of the 
Metuopist Review. Dr. Tipple’s “Tribute of a Successor” is in the finest 
form and in the best taste. These three discerning appreciations do honor 
to the character and qualities of a true leader of men. 

The larger part of these two volumes consists of some of the produc- 
tions of Dr. Buttz. It is a skillful selection of lectures, sermons, essays, 
and articles. The lecture on “Plato and Saint John” reveals the scholar 
and saint, able to appreciate and contrast the virtues of the philosopher of 
paganism and the seer of Christianity. “Ministerial Scholarship” is a 
strong plea by one who, more than any other in American Methodism, did 
so much for the training and equipment of preachers. The four “Bac- 
calaureate Sermons” present the high ideals of the preacher’s calling with 
quickening persuasiveness. More than half of the second volume is given 
to “Exegetical Notes,” which originally appeared in “The Itinerants’ Club,” 
conducted by Dr. Buttz in the Mernopist Review. They furnish splendid 
illustrations of his expository work. These two volumes are a happy 
memorial to a New Testament Christian, an effective preacher, a genuine 
friend, a stimulating teacher, an eminent administrator, whose name is 
enshrined in the memory and heart of a multitude of preachers and lay- 
men all over the world. Oscar L. JosEPH. 


The River Dragon’s Bride. By Lena Leonarp Fisuer. Pp. 142. The 
Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25, net. 


Tuts is more than a string of “story beads gathered in South China 
and strung on the string of memory.” The beads have been woven by the 
creative imagination into a real work of art. Chinese customs and folk- 
tales are exquisitely described and told and set in the precious frame- 
work of Christian missions. 

And Mrs. Fisher has been able to give distinct moral and religious 
purpose to these tales without the slightest impairment of the artistic 
perfection of her work. She can be at once didactic and esthetic. This 
octave of narratives is both a sermon and a song. Christ alone can save 
China from her sin and her suffering. And his kingdom will not destroy 
but decorate the loveliness of her historic art and life. This little book 
marvelously blends the best inheritance of the Chinese soul with the glory 
of the gospel. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Inevitable Book. By LYNN Harotp Hoven. Pp. 160 (The Abing- 
don Press, $1.25). The Bible is everybody's book. This series of interest- 
ing stories tells how to the most varied lives and diverse situations the 
Book of God has brought a compelling and saving message. It is the 
divine word to the individual as well as the race. 


Old Joe, and Other Vesper Stories. By SuepnHerp Knapp. Pp. 297 
(The Abingdon Press, $2). These are sermon-stories, illustrative of 
biblical texts, first preached extemporaneously and because of their effect 
now written out for a wider audience. Some of them were preached to 
soldiers in France. They reveal the religious values of the Scriptures 
living in the common experience of folks to-day. 


The Divine Right of Democracy. By CLarENcE True WiLson. Pp. 
144 (The Abingdon Press, $1). Both the Book and the church have been 
too often perverted to become the helpers of autocracy. But the Bible is 
the textbook of democracy, Jesus Christ its supreme teacher and leader, 
and the United States the best example of the Christian ideal of govern- 
ment. This Dr. Wilson concisely proves, and also shows the danger of 
pagan invasion of modern democracy. 


Tertullian Concerning the Resurrection of the Flesh. By A. Sourer, 
D.Litt. Pp. xxiv+205 (Macmillan). A beautiful translation of Tertul- 
lian’s De Carnis Resurrectione. The Christian religion teaches the im- 
mortality of the whole man, and this early treatise is a noble argument for 
it, based on the New Testament. Sin destroys the whole man and full 
redemption must include both soul and body. Jesus came to save both 
the inward and the outward life of humanity. The Resurrection of the 
Body is more than an abstract dogma, it is a truth of actual value to life. 
Tertullian’s thesis has worth for to-day. 


The Round of the Clock. By Sir W. Roserrson Nicott. Pp. xxiii+324 
(Doran, $1.75). Shakespeare makes the melancholy Jaques divide the 
drama of life into seven stages. But Dr. Nicoll makes it twelve stages, of 
five years each, corresponding to the dia. of the clock from six to six. 
With the insight of genius, and an exquisite style, he portrays infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, youth, manhood, and age. It is especially delight- 
ful for those who have started on the second round. 


The Psalms as Liturgies. By Joun P. Peters, D.D. (Macmillan, $4). 
The Psalter is the greatest hymn book in all literature. Its sentences 
of aspiration and praise have captured the heart and been committed to 
heart by generations of pious souls. This volume by Dr. Peters is of 
unusual value because it brings out very convincingly the large use made 
of the Psalter in the public worship of the Temple. He argues that the 
psalms were not occasional poems written to celebrate historical events, 
but hymns, many of which go back to the ancient days of David. Why 
may they not be regarded as both; like “My country, ’tis of thee”? Cer- 
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tain commentators have doubtless gone too far in disregarding external 
evidences and in applying subjective tests, as though the contents of 
the psalms alone indicated their occasion. Dr. Peters is a little too 
dogmatic in his assertion that there is not a Maccabean psalm in the 
Psalter. This volume, however, is not a controversial discussion. The 
excellent translation of each psalm placed in parallel columns with the 
Authorized Version, the comparisons with Babylonian and Persian 
hymnody, the illustrations from the history of the Christian Church, and 
the brief notes which explain passages that have puzzled students, help 
to a clearer understanding and a deeper appreciation of the psalms. Their 
beauty of expression and spiritual fragrance will never fail to minister 
to our religious needs. 


The Revelation of John. By Arrnur S. Peake (Doran, $2.50). A 
scholarly and sane discussion of the Apocalypse, and, in many respects, 
more helpful to the ordinary student than the commentaries of Charles 
and Beckwith. Dr. Peake considers every question that bears on the 
understanding of this notable Christian message of courage and consola- 
tion. Free from dogmatism, adequate in the references to the historical 
background, guarding against paltry literalism, extravagances of sym- 
bolical interpretation and the modernizing which reads into the Apoca- 
lypse what its author never had in mind, Dr. Peake’s thorough treatment 
enables us to rejoice in its distinctive teachings concerning the certainty 
of God and Christ and the triumph of righteousness. 


Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity. By Kirsorr Lake, 
D.D. (Macmillan, $1.25). These able lectures trace the evolution of 
Christianity from a Jewish sect to a sacramental cult. The argumefits, 
however, make more of theory and less of fact. The slight attention 
given to the historicity of Jesus, the scant respect shown the Gospels, and 
the inadequate appraisal of Paul’s influence are in radical opposition 
to the accepted views of Apostolic Christianity, which do more justice 
to the opulent message of the Redeeming Lord. 


The Fellowship of the Spirit. By Cuartes A. Anperson Scorr (Pil- 
grim Press, $2.25). This is a more reliable and attractive portrayal 
of the early church than that given by Lake. None of the salient features 
are omitted or explained away, and very gratifying is the high estimate 
of the person of Christ and the clear exposition of the vital influence of 
the church as a spiritual fellowship. It is only a loose employment 
of the word “sacramental” that would lead anyone to think of Chris- 
tiahity as a cult rather than a universal religion. The errors of Lake 
here find a complete corrective. 


America Faces the Future. By Durant Drake (Macmillan, $2.50). 
This searching examination of the problems of liberty, equality, democ- 
racy, efficiency, and patriotism leads the writer to constructive criticism 
and to the conclusion that pessimism is without excuse. The conditions 
rather furnish an incentive to open-eyed faith that nerves to action for 
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our own sake and for the world service that America is destined to 
render increasingly for the welfare of the human race. It is a study 
that appeals persuasively to young America and encourages all classes 
to assume responsibilities which only the provincial mind would dare 


or even desire to shirk. 





A READING COURSE 


Art and Religion. By Von Ocpen Voctr. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Price, $5. 


Many of the criticisms of institutional religion imply that the Church 
has outlived its usefulness. Such critics forget that we are not disem- 
bodied spirits and need some sort of organization for the expression of the 
religious spirit through worship and work. Others who have the historical 
conscience realize that the Church is one of the indispensable assets of 
society but that sensible changes are necessary for its more effective use- 
fulness. Its supreme function is the practice of the art of worship, which 
is “the mother of all arts,” and exercising a comprehensive influence over 
the whole of life. Such worship, moreover, is a definite aid in the cul- 
ture of spirituality, which develops the virtues of reverence, faith, good- 
ness, and counteracts the evils of suspicion, contention and drab ugliness. 
It is not a question of ritual and liturgy but of the fundamental demand 
for fellowship by filial communion with God and fraternal contact with 
mankind. 

The importance of this subject is engaging the attention of our 
leaders. Three of the more recent Yale lecturers devoted considerable 
space to it. Dr. Coffin in his book, Jn a Day of Social Rebuilding; Dr. 
Kelman in The War and Preaching ; Dr. Fitch in Preaching and Paganism, 
agree in setting worship at the center of the Church's life. Others who 
have spoken with directness on this theme are Dr. Cadman in Ambassadors 
of God and Dr. Canon Streeter in a very striking essay in the volume, Con- 
cerning Prayer. The twelfth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics has a fine historical article on “Christian Worship” by Professor 
J. Vernon Bartlett, and thirteen other articles which the interested stu- 
dent should read, to get a deeper conception of the significance of worship 
in all religions. Truly, this subject touches the deep places of life. 

No one is more concerned in it than the preacher. It is for this 
reason we are to discuss Vogt’s Art and Religion. Its purpose is to relate 
the beauty of holiness to the holiness of beauty, as it bears on the experi- 
ence of worship. Where the connection is made between the two, there 
will be seen the Classicist’s love of truth, the Romanticist’s love of Nature’s 
beauty, and the Puritan’s zeal for goodness. There really should be no 
breach between religion and these permanent categories. That such has 
existed is one of the unfortunate facts of Church history, more particularly 
in Protestantism, whose great lack is, “not intellectual nor moral but 
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artistic, not ethical but cultural.” The titles of the opening chapters are 
intensely suggestive: “An Age Described by Its Art”; “The Unity of Reli- 
gion and Art”; “The Cleft Between Religion and Art”; “The Mutual 
Need.” The issue is directly faced and we cannot resist the conclusion 
that art needs religion to universalize its background of mental and 
moral concepts and to correct its moral content, and that religion needs 
art to be impressive, to get a hearing, which is one of the chief problems 
of the Church. The spirit of the whole book is seen in the last chapter on 
“The Future Church.” What shall it be? It must have openness of 
mind, brotherliness of disposition, love of the beautiful, and it should 
furnish a spacious background for the development and expression of the 
experience of the living God in Christ, of the unity of the Church and of 
larger service. “The worship of the new age will be not less but more 
religious in spirit, not less but more Christian in essential character. If 
the spur of the scientist is the love of truth, the joy of the Christian 
is the Truth of Love. If the zeal of the moralist strives to achieve some 
association or brotherhood of goodness, the joy of the Christian is the 
goodness of Brotherhood. If the satisfaction of the artist is the life of 
beauty, the joy of the Christian is the Beauty of Life, all life, man’s life, 
the Life of God” (p. 251). 

This is certainly an alluring ideal. The line of thought taken by Vogt 
is pertinent and practical. When we realize that there is a wide dis- 
satisfaction with existing forms of worship in liturgical and non-liturgical 
churches, and that many regard worship, “the most conspicuous external 
symbol of religion,” as both tedious and unnecessary, it is not enough to 
reply that this is due to irreligion and indifference. Many earnest souls 
complain of the monotony and inflexibility of the customary methods, 
which fail to satisfy their deepest desires. A writer in The Christian 
Century recently voiced this sentiment. As a traveling salesman he has 
visited many churches in all parts of the country. His conclusion is that 
the average non-liturgical church building is designed as an auditorium 
and not a shrine, where the service does not help the instinct for wor- 
ship, although the sermon is often. edifying; on the other hand, the 
liturgical type of church building is designed as a house of prayer and 
has an atmosphere of reverence, but its liturgy reflects the sixteenth 
century and touches lightly the complex needs of to-day, while the sermon 
in only exceptional instances is worth hearing. Is no middle ground 
possible, where the benefits of the shrine and of the sermon might be com- 
bined? Could there be no synthesis of the Protestant or evangelical 
emphasis and the Catholic or sacramental, whereby a better perspective 
and a more balanced proportion might produce higher harmony, deeper 
fellowship, richer spirituality and more Christlike conduct? Mr. Vogt 
thinks this could be done. What he has written in this stimulating 
book therefore merits the thoughtful consideration of preachers and laity, 
including architects, organists, choir directors, and all others responsible 
in making the Church a more effective instrument for the spread of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The movement toward Church unity has been inspired by the desire 
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for a catholicity that makes room for divers expressions of the historic 
Christian consciousness. This does not imply a belittling of the ancient 
controversy between Protestantism and Romanism but a deeper compre- 
hending of what is of permanent value in each, for the greater good of 
the corporate life of both. “Reunion will not come primarily through 
intellectual convictions. Spiritual fellowship, sympathy of heart with 
heart, and mutual understanding must precede intellectual concord.” 
(Hepher: The Fruits of Silence, p. 69.) The best worship cannot be ex- 
pressed by the isolated individual but by the harmonious association of 
many, “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” (Eph. 4. 3.) We should then modify the excessive individualism 
of Protestantism, whose passion for the ideal whole is often misdirected. 
It is not easy to overcome offhand the prejudices of many generations. 
Those who seek for radical changes by short cuts and quick methods are 
doomed to disappointment. Let the preacher try to introduce an innova- 
tion, and the party of opposition will come down on him with the force 
of a sledge hammer. People are not generous towards new things and 
should not be taken by surprise. The advantages of the contemplated 
change must first be discussed and an appeal made for cooperation to 
make the experiment, not for the sake of novelty but of improvement. 
Do not be discouraged if there ig no prompt response. For your comfort 
read Streeter’s essay on “Christ the Constructive Revolutionary” in the 
volume on The Spirit, and ponder this sentence: “The world is looking 
for guidance; but the guide must be one who has the courage to discard 
what is obsolete and the insight to create what is new” (p. 367). Then 
turn to Vogt’s chapter on “Church Unity” and consider the advantages 
he mentions that would be available if the Protestant world openmindedly 
makes a fresh study of the whole subject of the art of worship. This is 
the preacher’s opportunity for education and direction. 

Such a study presupposes that “pure worship under the gospel stands 
neither in forms nor in the formal disuse of forms.” It is rather con- 
tingent on the spirit of devotion which seeks fellowship with God, who is 
above us as the transcendent One and calis forth our adoration, reverence, 
praise, confession and prayer; who is also beside us as the immanent One, 
the Father of grace and sympathy, who encourages us in faith, hope and 
love, in a service of perfect freedom. Whether liturgical or free prayer 
helps or hinders this spontaneous instinct depends on circumstances. 
Some forms are like the scaffolding for the spiritual structure, others are 
continuous aids to devotion, but extempore prayer has also a place all its 
own. Is it not true, however, that where no regular liturgy is used, the 
minister who monopolizes the service invariably follows certain “conven- 
tional lines,” and has a liturgy without a liturgy? Unless he is a man of 
exceptional gifts, his prayers show little variety and less versatility, as 
Sunday by Sunday he is the mouthpiece of the. congregation, expressing 
their manifold wants and desires before God, in which the world vision 
should by no means be absent. “If all ministers could pray always as 
some can pray at times, there would be no question of liturgies.” The 
repetition of prayers may doubtless become mechanical but is not extem- 
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pore prayer partly responsible for the “lethargy of piety”? Do you prepare 
your prayers with anything like the thought you put into your sermons, 
or have you got into the unspeakable way of hurrying through the so-called 
“preliminaries,” as though the sermon was the only thing that counts? 
The tendency to entertain rather than to edify, the appeal to variety 
instead of unity, to curiosity more than to consideration, to stir and 
movement than to quiet waiting on God, to programs than to prayer—these 
are among the causes of what Dr. Fitch refers to as “the collapse of wor- 
ship in Protestant communities.” 

The chapter on “Prophet and Priest” is a good discussion of these 
two functions of every minister. This is followed by one on “The Artist 
as Prophet.” Croce says in his Aesthetic that the artist sees and helps 
others to see what they “only feel or catch a glimpse of, but do not see” 
(p. 10). This also is the supreme task of the preacher and he is an 
artist who paints character. Other chapters that invite study are on 
“Technique and Freedom,” “The Mysticism of Isaiah,” “The Order of the 
Liturgy.” What is said on music is very timely as a protest against jazz, 
lacking in harmony, unity and wholeness and which too often has invaded 
the sanctuary service with its slovenly tunes, slipshod sentiments and 
irreverent tones. The chapter on “Corporeality in Religion” deals with 
the place of physical symbols or acts, creeds and codes, and the appeal 
to the emotions, all of which should be modified and developed according 
to exigencies. Note what is said on sensational preaching (p. 63). If 
most people go to church for the joy of it, should not better provision 
be made to meet this feeling? Consider the answer in the chapter on 
“A Brief for the Cultus” and see whether the suggestions are practicable in 
your parish. While Protestantism recognizes only two sacraments— 
Baptism and the Eucharist—as against the seven sacraments of Romanism, 
are we justified in restricting the idea of sacramental only to these two 
symbolical rites? The chapter on “Religious Education” rightly points 
out that it “must include not only scientific thinking and social conduct 
but also religious culture.” Owing to lack of space, only reference could 
be made to the important questions of architecture, of special interest to 
building committees. They should remember, in common with all church 
people, that our religious structures should express the spirit of 
modern religion, which includes the intellectual, spiritual and 
social aspects of experience. Much of what is said on these subjects must, 
however, wait the formation of church opinion and conviction as to their 
value. Meanwhile, we are grateful for the pioneer experimenters who are 
pointing to the better way and who justify their advances by the practice 
of a more opulent worship to the greater glory of God. 


Sipe READING 


The Use of Art in Religious Education. By Apert EB. Barter ( Abing- 
don Press, $1.25). Discusses the problems raised by Vogt, with special 
reference to the training of the young. We have a long journey before 
us but a beginning should be made, and there is no better place than the 
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Sunday school to train young people to appreciate good art in its relation 
to religion, for the sake of better worship. 

The Art of Public Worship. By Percy Dearmer (Morehouse Publish- 
ing Company, $2). Although we disagree with the High Churchism, the 
plea is good for an evangelical Catholicism which insists on the moral 
and spiritual values of the gospel in worship. 

The preacher who desires guidance in preparation for the conduct of 
worship should have for constant reference Devotional Services, by John 
Hunter, and, The Order of Divine Service, by W. E. Orchard. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the MeTHoDIST 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Oscak L. JosEePu. 


The Christmas Canticles. By Grorce Exrtiotr. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Price, $1. 


Ir requires a poet and a seer, whose soul is attuned to the divine 
harmonies, to appreciate and interpret the rhythmic salutations to the 
Incarnate Christ, uttered in ecstatic and eulogistic song by those who 
stood on the threshold of the new day. The notes of joy and exultation, 
of hope and expectation, of praise and gratulation, of prayer and satis- 
faction, are found in these psalms. They register the ascent of the pious 
from the eager yearning of the Old Testament to the sublime realizations 
of the New Testament. The depth of religious experience and feeling here 
finds a spontaneous outflow of language surpassed by no other passages in 
the Bible. 

Dr. Elliott has brooded long over these cherished treasures of holy 
song and his book of precious meditations is redolent of the Rose of 
Sharon, with a sense of spiritual enlargement that illumines the mind, 
quiclzens the feelings and directs the life into ways of gladsome livin-. 

These farniliar hymns are given a new setting, and their jubilant mes- 
saves are expounded with the insight of piety and of scholarship, worthy 
of their gracious ther-es. The wondrous meaning of the Incarnation for 
the individual, the home, the nation, the world is wrought out with mel- 
lowness of thought, aptness of rich illustration, and in a melodious 
literary style, that cive joy to the reader and fill his soul with grateful 
praise to the Christ of our salvation. 

There could be no better Christmas gift than a copy of this charming 
and cheering volume. 

Oscar L. JosEPn. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


FRANKLYN Buss Snyper, A.M., Ph.D., professor of English in North- 
western University, courteously and cleverly criticizes that pessimistic 
book, Civilization in the United States. Henry Cray Suewpon, D.D., 
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former professor of Systematic Theology in Boston University School of 
Theology, is well known to our readers. The Rev. Henry A, Reep is the 
Methodist minister at Elma, N. Y, 

Irvine Ross Better is professor of the English Bible in Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., and Leon H. Curisman, Litt.D., of the English 
department in the Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Va. Jonn W. 
Larrp, D.D., was recently installed as President of Albion College, Mich. 

Mrs. Neti B. Bennerr is the wife of the Rev. Dr. Eli Phillips 
Bennett, Methodist pastor at Howell, Mich. The Rev. Arrnur W. Hewrrrt, 
of Plainfield, Vt., completes, in this issue, his stirring series of articles on 
the rural church problem. The Rev. Jonn M. Verstexe is pastor of 
West Side Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Jersey City, N. J., and 
the Rev. Homer B. Porrer is Methodist minister at Erie, Pa. 

The three poems are by ANnon., that most voluminous of authors. 

IsMAR JOHN Perirz, A.M., Ph.D., is professor of Semitic languages and 
literature, and Wri.arp Ives, professor of the English Bible at Syracuse 
University. 

R. H. Prerrrer is an instructor in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. The Editor of the Metuopist Review, while highly appre- 
ciating his erudite criticism of Dr. Kénig’s article, is still inclined to agree 
pretty fully with that able Hebrew scholar as to the high historic values 
of the Old Testament, 
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& Put Ellwood’s Reconstruction of Religion ($2.25) at the top of your list 
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The Reconstruction of Religion The Country Faith ! 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD By PORESSCE F. sel 
Only an unusual volume on this gutless woe eg Kl hy ay my by the 
Ualvuntig — é = ordinary yard-stick; they can hardly be eaiticiond: 
Highly endorsed by Lives: and by —_ Michele, it te better to enjoy them." "The Biblical —" 
McConnell, and Lines Geo A. Cos, $1. 
8. Z. Batten, 8. Parkes an, Chee. 
| Rept ete. And by, these sre Pte New Testament Theology 
ings umbia, Sm Chicago, 
Wisconsin, ie tee By HENRY C. SHELDON 
of Clark, ete. $2.25 New printing with additiona! matter. 


“Best suited for text-book uses of all maul 
| of New Testament Theology.”—President E. 
| Mullins, So. Baptist Theological Seminary. : 


The Church in America $1.78 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN Preaching and Sermon Construction 
The big book of the last ten years on the By REV. PAUL B. BULL, M.A. 
Church. $3.00 The suffering of our age is the result of the 


divorce of thought from feeling. of fact from value. 
of science from mysticism. On the preacher rests 
the burden of getting them reunited. A great 


What is There in Religion? book on preaching because = great book om re- 
gion. 50 
By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN aaa 
Pe, Catia, hee bagt dese be | e as of ° o.0 7-*- ° ° 
Christian truth which can be de Sas Spiritual Energies in Daily Life 
laboratory of everyday life.’ $1.25 By RUFUS M. JONES 
Jones shows how the cure for our present 
taileves lies in unutilized powers within our easy 
reach. $1.50 
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World The Confessions of an Old Priest 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK By REV. S. D. McCONNELL 
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for a coy. of is manual and we predict the 
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Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 cents The Thoughts of Youth 


By SAMUEL S. DRURY 
Headmaster of St. Paul’s School 


The Theory of Ethics A book for boys (and their sisters) and their 
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Sy ASR EO “I trust that along with any satisfaction that 
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positively worth living. $1.50 for their private ears. $1.25 
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THE OPEN FIRE, and Other Essays 


By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 
For twenty-seven years editor of the Methodist Review 








HIS group of charming and gripping essays constitutes one of the rich 

and scholarly contributions of William Valentine Kelley to some of the 
vital discussions of this generation. No more penetrative or appreciative 
mind has applied itself in our day to the consideration of the sources, influ- 
ences and products of literature and religion in their reactions upon life, 
character and civilization. 


“They are charming in style and finished in construction. All are delightful, but those 
that appealed most strongly to this reviewer are the opening ones, “The Open Fire,’ and ‘Some 
Newspaper Verse.’ '’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Anyone wishing to secure fourteen wholesome, thoughtful, and helpful essays for a small 
sum of money may well buy this book.""—-New York Evening Post. 

‘Professor Robinson Potter Dunn of Brown University used to enjoin upon his pupils the 
necessity of acquiring, if possible, aptness in quotation. Such aptness Dr. Kelley has acquired 
in an extraordinary degree; and it is wonderful what a multiplicity of bons mots concerning the 
pleasures of an open fire Dr. Kelley has gathered together, like a great cluster of garden blooms. 

. Dr. Kelley's essay on the Open Fire is well worth the reading, with its mingling of philo- 
sophy and fiction, of pathos and humor, of kindly thought and C ristian charity, of classical 
allusion and homely disquisition.’-—Boston Evening Transcript. 


PRICE, NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 


DICTIONARY OF BIBLE PROPER NAMES 


Compiled by CYRUS ALVIN POTTS 











LL proper names in the Old and New Testaments are arranged 
in alphabetical order and defined. Each name is syllabified and 
accented. Diacritical marks are used for every vowel sound. Next 
appear numbers having reference to corresponding numbers in the 
Hebrew and Greek Lexicons in Strong’s Concordance of the Bible. 
The literal meaning in both Latin and English is shown. A brief 
identification of each name is given. Names having a similar spelling 
and those related etymologically are given for purpose of comparison. 
In each instance a single Scripture reference is given which verifies in 
some manner the information that precedes it. 











“Students of the Bible will find it to be a means of quickly giving them information that brings 

them both insight and delight. It is a valuable little dictionary.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“Here is a little book that should be within arm’s reach of every Bible student. Its chief 

value lies in its scope and arrangement, and in the fact that it is different from the usual book 

of its class. The book is a compact volume that should serve the various purposes of the Bible 
student most admirably.”—The Christian Advocate. 


PRICE, NET, $2.00, POSTPAID 
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The Christmas Canticles 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT 


Christmas there is always ‘‘a song in the air.” 
t it is net only the reminiscent song that “‘the 
rning stars sang together’’ on that faraway morn- 
» of universal wonder. It is also the song of 
llions of human hearts joining in their mighty 
rus of holy acclaim to the Little Child who is 
othe Saviour of Men. This book is the fruitage 
nearly fifty years’ meditation at Christmas time 
the Canticles of the Incarnation,” and has a dis- 
ct message as an interpretation of the divine 
irpose in the sending forth of the Divine Son into 
e world 


Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


Shadows on the Wall 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


“Another book of religious essays by this versatile 
und imspiring Australian preacher kach essay 
there are twenty-one) is colored with a wealth of 
cident and illustration, and carries a spiritual 
sage for everyday life. The stories told are un- 
isually good enes. Some of the subjects are: ‘The 
Glory-Box,’ ‘This is the Day,’ ‘The Gold Under the 
G ’ *& Citizen of Fairyland’ and ‘A Wedding m 
the Wilds.'—The Congregationalst 
Net, $1.75, postpaid 


The Pot of Gold 


By GEORGE CLARKE PECK 


In the quaint, half-quizzical fashion which gives his 
books their charm, this gifted author suggests a few 
of the paths to the fabled treasure at the foot of the 
rainbow. But he never takes you there direct He 
offers space and time to enjoy the scenery, en rout: 
And he always suggests more than he says. If you 
enjoyed his earlier volumes, you will want this. If 
this is your first acquamtance with him, we predict 
you will wish to know him better For, The Pot of 
Gold is more than an itinerary to the place where 
the treasure lies. It is in itself a pot of gold for the 
reader of these essays. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


Old Joe and Other 


Vesper Stories 


By SHEPHERD KNAPP 


“Here are sixteen stories that have been told many 
mes by their preacher-author—and are richly de- 
serving of many retellings by preachers, teachers, 
parents and others. They are, for the most part, 
the product of the preacher's study and program, 
being used in his evening service when he desired to 
ibstitute a story for a sermon—although in doing 
that he merely gave his message a different form. 
ne of the stories were told to our soldiers in the 
M. C. A. huts in France, where the author saw 
id did good service Assembled in book form 
they ought to go on doing good for a long time—and 
they will.""—The Christian Advocate 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
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Easiest 
Reading 
Bible 


The Bible has 
never been pub 
lished in any form 
in which the read- 
ing of it has been 
made soattractive 
to both old and 
young as in the 
* International ’” 


CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely 
new plan, a thread 
of red ink, rnnning 
from Genesis to 
Revelation, binds 
in one harmonious 
whole each leading 
topic. All the pre- 
cious truths which 
lie hidden under 
the mass of uncon- 
nected matter and 
escape the mere 
reader are brought 
to light and tied 
together. 

The Rev. Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut,D.D., 
the popular author- 

ity in Bible themes, 


has arranged on this 
Pe Three Thousand 


lected Texts. 


PROMINENT PEOPLE’S 
OPINIONS 


John Wanamaker: Interna- 
tional Christiaa Workers’ ible 


is anad 
to atiem 
usable. 
l.yman 


vance on anything hither- 
pted in making the ible 


Abbott: Valnable to 


Christian W orkersin their endeavor 
to met at the teaching of the Hille 
directly aud tnunediately, and not 

throngh the medium of con:mentaries, 
Bound in GENUINE LEATHER, 


divinily circuit 
(ike Ulustra tic 


. With Overlapping covers 
2m), roMnd corners, gold 


eda, red un ‘erneath. Size of page 54a Big 
inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine paper : also con- 


tains Latest Teachers’ Helps to Iti 


»le Stady. 


SPECIAL The Christian Workers’ Bible will be 


OFFER SENT FREE 


not please you, return it at 


for «xamination, ALL 


CHARGES PREPAID. If it does 


our expense. 


If it does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $7.50, but for 


a limite 


time we offer this handsomest, 
most usable Bible at the Special 


Price of only $4.90. 
money but fill in and mail coupon. 
THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO. 

Phila., Pa. 


Largest Amer- 
ican Bible 


nd no 
























Alone it can not add one iota to your prestige— 
not a member to your church, not a dollar to 
your church income;-used as a guide post it will 
lead you to leadership in your community, fill 
your vacant pews, extend the influence of your 
sermons, and secure to you the full hearted 
co-operation of business men. 


Advertising Your Church 





Every red blooded minister will appreciate the 
discouragements faced by the Rev. Chas. Nelson 
—the aloofness of members, lack of interest, and 
absence of harmony in the pitifully small congre- 
gation. You, too, have perhaps faced the task 
of preparing your weekly sermon only to deliver 
it toa mere handful of people—have striven to 
build up the Sunday-School in the face of appar- 
ent indifference and lack of helpers. 


The Rev. Nelson brings to his aid the powerful 
force of advertising, through the use of a parish 
paper. Now his efforts are crowned with suc- 
cess; he receives—but you will want to read the 
story itself. 


The Parish Paper Idea 


Almost daily we receive letters from successful 
pastors who are using the parish paper in their 
churches. Some tell of the expanding influence 
of their church, others tell of the constant spread 
of the Gospel, many refer to the increased inter- 
est of all church members. One letter speaks of 
“the increased attendance, benevolence and offer- 
ings,” another ‘‘our church membership has in- 
creased from 100 to 200, our Sunday-School from 
67 to 170, and collections increased 300 percent.” 





This Book 


Was Written For You! 


—_— 


Its influence has filled empty pews, increased 
contributions, and made pastors more success (ul 


Just a simple brochure of some 28 pages, containing the - 
of “‘How the Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded." 
tious about the book—no famous writer is its author—y: 
is one of the few booklets that have made men think, plan 
attain worth-while objectives. 
ters new opportunities for@uccess in their church work. 


Nothing pr 


It has shown countless m 


No Expense to Your Church 


These results can be duplicated right in your own 
church—at no expense to you. The story 
“How the Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded” shows ) 
how, through a church paper. The Parish Pap 
will reach out into the highways and by-ways 
your community, influencing the unchurched, gai 
ing the good will of business men. With it y 
can keep the community informed of your acti\ 
ties and get people talking about your churc! 
your work, your progressiveness. Your ehurch w 
become an institution of pride to the community 


Your Opportunities Increased 


You become a real leader in your community. Th: 
activities of your church members keep the churc! 
growing, leaving you more time to devote to pla: 

ning. The larger congregation gives you the enthu 
siasm that spurs you on to greater sermons and 
bigger accomplishments; the financial independen 
of the church is reflected in your own incom: 











All this is possible through our co-operative plar 
that gives your church a church paper without a 
penny of cost. It is all a part of the story told 
you in “How the Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded.” 


Ask yourself just one question: “Am I interested in 
spreading the influence of my church and in increas- 
ing its membership?’’ Your answer will tell you 
whether to turn the page, or mail the coupon, to 
The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


f------ 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me without cost or obligation, a copy of | 
your booklet, “How the Rev. Chas. Nelson Suc- 
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ceeded,” as well as full particulars and samples of | 


your Parish Paper Proposition. 





For Booklet 
Use Coupon 


To-day 


Send 


Street 


City 
MR-9-22 
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